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PREFACE. 

rilHE researches made during the last twenty years into the particular case 
of the Problem of Three Bodies, known as the Lunar Theory, have had 
the effect of creating a wider interest in a subject which had been somewhat 
neglected by the majority of mathematicians. Enquiry has been made, not 
only into the value of the various methods from a practical point of view, but 
also into questions which have an equal theoretical importance but which, 
until just lately, have been almost entirely neglected. The existence of 
integrals and of periodic solutions, and the representation of the solutions 
by infinite series, may be cited as instances. 

In order to understand the bearing of these investigations on the lunar 
theory, some acquaintance with the older methods is desirable, if not necessary. 
In the following pages, an attempt has been made to supply a want in this 
direction, by giving the general principles underljdng the methods of treat¬ 
ment, together with an account of the manner in which they have been 
applied in the theories of Laplace, de Pont^coulant, Hansen, Delaunay, and 
in the new method with rectangular coordinates. The explanation of these 
methods, and not the actual residts'obtained from them, having been my chief 
aim, only those portions of the developments and expansions, required for the 
fulfilment of this object, have been given. 

The use of infinite series requires that investigations into their 
convergency should take an important place in any treatise on the Limar 
Theory, and it is with regret that I have been obliged to leave it almost 
entirely eiside, owing to the lack of any certain knowledge on the subject. 
The applications of the results to the formation of tables have shown that 
the series are of practical use, but the right to represent the solutions by 
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means of them has been discussed only for a few of the simpler cases, and 
the radius of convergence, when the series are arranged according to powers 
of any parameter, has been determined for elliptic motion only. It has also 
been found necessary to omit many other theoretical investigations which, in 
a more extended treatise, might have been included ; but it is hoped that 
the references will cause the volume to be of service to those who desire 
to proceed to the study of these higher branches, as well to those who wish 
merely to obtain information concerning the older methods. 

The diflBculties of the subject are, perhaps, less inherent to it than due to 
the manner in which it has been presented to a student approaching it for 
the first time. The classical treatises are, almost invariably, original memoirs, 
and, as such, do not contain the details which are essential for a clear 
understanding of the scope and limitations of the problem in the form in 
which it is usually considered. Moreover, the authors generally confine 
themselves to their own methods, and the discovery of the relations which 
exist between the various forms of expression for the same function, is often 
troublesome, I have therefore given special attention to this point and 
also to another, closely associated with it, namely, the definitions and 
significations of the constants in disturbed motion, 

A selection of one of the five methods, mentioned above, being necessary 
as a basis for the elucidation of the properties common to all, 1 have had 
no hesitation in adopting that of de Pont^coulant. Laplace takes the true 
longitude, instead of the time, as the independent variable—a method which 
renders the interpretation of the results difficult, until the reversion of series 
has been made—while the theories of Hansen and Delaunay are not well 
adapted to the end in view. De Pont4coul.ant’s method of approximation 
being similar to that of Laplace, it then seemed to be sufficient, for the 
explanation of Laplace’s treatment, to give the equations of motion, the first 
approximation, and a brief account of the manner in which the second and 
higher approximations are obtained. 

In the Chapters on the methods of de Pont6coulant, Hansen and 
Delaunay, I have made some alterations in the form of presentation and 
the methods of proof, whenever these seemed to tend towards greater 
simplicity; .vf^jere the differences from the original memoirs are important, 
they are noted. In order to facilitate references to the latter, the original 
notations are adhered to as &r as possible, and this has necessitated the 
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employment of three distinct notations. The tables given at the end of the 
volume will show the Chapters in which they are severally employed, and will 
enable the reader to find, without difficulty, the meaning of any frequently 
recurring symbol. 

The first four Chapters respectively contain investigations of the form 
of the disturbing function, of the equations of motion, of the expansions 
relating to elliptic motion, and of the methods adopted in order to approxi¬ 
mate to the solution. The term ‘ intermediary ’ is u.sed to .signify any 
orbit which may be adopted a.s a first approximation to the path actually 
described—a definition somewiiat different from that given by Prof. Gylden. 
In Chap. V. the equations for the variations of the elements in disturbed 
motion are obtained in an elementary way and also by the more elegant 
and symmetrical method of Jacobi. The properties and methods of de¬ 
velopment of the disturbing function are collected in Chap. vi. 

The details of the second and of parts of the third approximation to the 
solution of de Pont(5couiant’.s equations will be found in Chap. vii.; the 
inequalities are divided into classes in order to show their origin more 
clearly. Chap. Vlli., devoted to the arbitrary constants, is made intentionally 
simple and explicit. 

Chaps. IX. and X. conUiin the theories of Delaunay and Hansen, 
re.spectivoly. A special effort has been ma<le to free the methods of the 
latter from the difficulties and obscurities which surround them in the 
Fundamenta and the Darlegung. In Chap. XI. I have attempted to give 
a complete method for the treatment of the solar inequalities in the Moon’s 
motion, based on that initiated by Dr Hill for those parts of them which 
depend only on the ratios of the mean solar and lunar motions. The 
infinite determinant, which arises in the calculation of the principal parts of 
the mean motions of the perigee and the node, is considered at some length, 
the conditions for its convergcncy and its development in series being 
included. Chap. xil. contains an account, necessarily brief, of methods 
other than those previously discussed. 

In Chap. XIII. the inequalities arising from planetary action and from 
the ellipticity of the Earth are considered. It being impossible to give an 
adequate account of these in the space at my disposal, they are treated by 
Dr Hill’s modification of Delaunay’s method only. An exception is made 
in favour of the inequalities due to the motion of the ecliptic, and of 
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the inequality known as the secular acceleration, since the efifects of these 
appeared to be more simply explained by other methods. 

The various memoira and treatises of which I have made use are 
referred to in the text. In particular, the excellent collection of methods, 
contained in the first and third volumes of the Mdcanique Celeste of 
M. F. Tisserand, has been frequently consulted. 

I take this opportunity of acknowledging a deep debt of gratitude to 
Professor G. H. Darwin and Dr E. W. Hobson, not only for their 
valuable criticisms and suggestions made while reading the proof-sheets of 
this work, but also for their advice and assistance rendered freely at all 
times during the last eight years. My thanks are also due to Mr P. H. 
Cowell, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, for much help in the correc¬ 
tion of all the proof-sheets and in the verification of the formulae and 
results. 

I may add that the cooperation of the officers of the University Press 
has made it possible for me to see the printing almost completed during 
my temporaiy residence in Cambridge, and thus to avoid the delays and 
difficulties which would otherwise have arisen. 


Havbbford College, 

1895 , December 13 . 


ERNEST W. BROWN. 
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CHAPTER I. 

FORCE-FUNCTIONS. 


1. The Newtonian law of attraction state.s that either of two particles 
exerts on the other a force which is proportional directly to the product of 
their masses and inversely to the square v>f the distance between them. Let 
^ be the force between two particles of masses tn, in' placed at a dLstance r 
from one another, then 

3=A-’””*; 

where k is a constant depending only on the units employed. It is known 
as the Gauasian constant of attraction. 

If we use any terrestrial unit of mass, k w’ill vary directly as the unit of 
mass and the square of the unit of time and inversely as the cube of the 
unit of length. 

The accelerative effect of the force exerted by m on m' is 

7 - 

Thc Astronomical unit of mass corresponding to given units of length and 
time, is obtained by so choosing this unit that 1. Since 91 is an accelera¬ 
tion, when the units of mass, length and time vary, the iistronomical unit of 
mass varies directly as the cube of the unit of length and inversely as the 
square of the unit of time. It is used very largely in theoretical investiga¬ 
tions in astronomy and the frequent repetition of the constant k is thereby 
avoided. 

For further remarks on this unit see E. .1. Ronth, Analytical Statics, Vol. ii. pp. 1, 2, 3. 

For the sake of brevity the term ‘ force ’ is often used to indicate ‘ accele¬ 
rative effect of a force.’ In general, no confusion will arise in this use of the 
word. With an astronomical unit of mass, an acceleration may appear either 
as a mass divided by the square of a length or, in its usual form, as a length 
divided by the square of a time. 
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2. The general problem of Celestial Mechanics consists in the determina¬ 
tion of the relative motions of p bodies attracting one another according to 
the Newtonian law. This problem is not able to be solved directly; in order 
to deal with it, certain limitations must be made. 

The first simplification which we shall introduce, is made by eliminating 
from consideration the effects of the size, shape and internal distribution of 
mass of the bodies. A well-known theorem in attractions states, ‘ that a 
spherical body, of which the density is the same at the same distance from 
its centre, attracts a similarly constituted spherical body as if the mass of 
each were condensed into a particle situated at its centre of figure.’ The 
larger bodies of our .solar system differ but little from spheres in shape 
and their centres of mass are certainly but little distant from their centres 
of figure—if at all; the shapes of very small bodies when under the attraction 
of a large one play little part in their motions. We assume therefore that 
the bodies are spherical and attract one another in the same way as particles 
of equal mass situated at their centres of figure. With those limitations 
the problem is known as that of p bodies. 

Again, owing to the conditions under which the bodies of our solar sy.stem 
move, we are further able to divide the problem of p b(xlies into several others, 
each of which may be treated as a case of the problem of three particles, or, as 
it is generally called, the Problem of Three Bodies. 

The greater part of the Lunar Theory is a particular case of the Problem 
of Three Bodies; it involves the determination of the motion of the Moon 
relative to the Elarth, when the mutual attractions of the Earth, Moon and 
Sun, considered as particles, are the only forces under consideration. When 
this has been found, the effects produced by the actions of the planets, the 
non-spherical forms of the bodies etc., can be exhibited as small corrections to 
the coordinates. 

3. We proceed to consider the impressed forces in the problem of three 
particles. There are two methods of treating them, from the combination 
of which a suitable form of force-function can be obtained. In the first 
method, we find the accelerations due to the forces acting on the Sun and 
Moon relatively to the Earth, and in the second method, those acting on the 
Moon relatively to the Earth and on the Sun relatively to the centre of 
mass of the Elarth and Moon. 

(i) The forces relative to the Earth. 

In figure 1, let E, M, m', O respectively denote the places of the Earth, 
Moon, Sun and the centre of mass of the Earth and Moon. 

Let the masses of the Elarth, Moon and Sun measured in astronomical 
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units be E, M, m'. Let the distances, ME, m'E, m'M be r, r', A: these must 
always be considered as positive quantities. 

We shall only deal here with the accelerations due to the forces and, in 
accordance with the remark made in Art. 1, apeak of them as forces. 

The forces acting on E are Mjr- in the direction EM and m'/r'® in the 
direction Em'. Similar exprea.sions hold for the forces acting on M and to', as 
shown in the figure. Hence the forces acting, relatively to the Earth, are, 



On the Moon, 


E+M . 

•„— in 

the direction of ME. 

r“ 



m' 

H ♦» 

Mm', 

m' 

M 51 

m'E-. 


On the Sun, 

^^rr- iu the direction of m'E, 
r • 


M 


m'M, 

ME. 


Take the Eiarth as the origin of a set of rectangular axes. Let x, y, z, and 
a/, y', be the coordinates of ilf and to', and 3f, §), 3. ^ > W, 3'. the forces 
acting on M and in relatively to E, referred to these axes. We have then, 

y E + M X m' X — x' vi x^ 

r^ r A’ A r'^ r'' 

y, E+m' x' M x' — X Mx 

r"^ r' ~ A’ A ^ r^ r’ 


with corresponding expressions for 3. 9'. 3 • 

If we put 

„ E + M m’ , XX 4 yy + zz 
+ A"”* 

„ E-^m’ M ..xx+yf-\-zz 
+ A “ 


we shall have 
„ dF 

The expressions denoted by F, F' are the force-functions for the motions 
of the Moon and the Sun relative to the Earth. 


~ aJ^ ^dF y, _ dF^ m/ 
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Let the cosine of the angle MEm’ be denoted by S. Then 

xx' -f yy' -^zi! = rr'S, 

and therefore F, F' are independent of the particular set of axes—fixed or 
moving—which may be used. 

The expressions for F. F' are quite general, and when they shall have been 
substituted in the six differential equations which represent the motion of M, 
m' relative to E, we shall have the general equations of motion for the problem 
of three particles. (It has been tacitly assumed that the system is free from 
any external influence having a tendency to disturb the relative motion 
of the three particles.) It is not possible to integiate these equations 
except in special cases. In order to obtain F in the most suitable form, 
ceitain observations must be made before proceeding further. 

4. In finding the motion of the Moon, the first assumption usually made 
consists in considering the motion of the Earth about the Sun or, what is the 
same thing, of the Sun about the Earth as previously known and therefore 
the coordinates y', z' as known functions of the time. Now the function 
F' which is used to find the motion of the Sun contains the \mknown 
coordinates of the Moon. It becomes necessary to see what effect those terms 
in F' which have M as a. factor produce in the relative motion of the Sun. 

If we limit F' to its first term (E + ni)/r, the resulting motion of m' 
about E will be elliptic. Now in the lunar theoiy, r is very small compared 
to v' or A while r' and A are of nearly equal magnitude. Hence it appears 
that the third term in F' is that which will cause most deviation from elliptic 
motion. This term is due to the force Mjr-, which is one of the forces acting 
on E. If we had referred the motion of vi to G this term would not have 
entered. We shall therefore find the motion of m relative to G and discuss 
the other terms in the new force-functions for lu’ and M. 


(ii) The forces acting on m' relatively to G and on M relatively to E. 

6. We have EG== -^,^-r^EM, 

E + M 

and therefore the accelerations of G relative to E are M/(E + M) times those 
of M relative to E. Hence the force on to' relative to G, parallel to the 
axis of X, is — 'SMI{E + M) which, by Art. 3, is equal to 

_E+M+m' rEif M !f-x\ 

E + M V‘r''*"A“ A ;• 
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Let be the coordinates of rn referred to parallel axes through G : 

let m'G = r,. Then 


M 


M 




E + M' 


_ ' At 

^ E + M^ 


and therefore 
Also 


E 


X —x = x.— „ ,.x,etc. 
E+M 




A= = — „ . ., X 


E 
E+M' 


If therefore we put 


, E + M + vi'(E M- 


f; = 


E + M 


r''*' a;’ 


where r', A arc now expressed in terms of x, y, z, a;,, y,, r,, the differentials 

will be the forces acting on m relatively to G. 
dxi dyt dZi ^ 

Again replacing in Art. 3. x', y', z by their values above, we have 

„ E + M X in' ( E \ m! ( M \ 

(■», - 4- u') - i--. ■ 

The forces f, 2), 3 can therefore be derived, by partial differentiation with 
respect to x, y, z, from the force-function 

„ E + M m'E+M VI E + M 

=-+ A X’ + ' M ' 

r A A r m 

where A, r arc expressed as before in terms of x, y, z, a;,, y,, ^r,. 

It is not difficult to show by expanding F\ in powers of ?•/»•,, that it 
differs little from {E -t- J/-f- ??r')/r,. We have, putting cos MGin' = S,, 


M 


r'= = + 2 rr^S, + ^ j 


"hence ' 

Similarly 

l-h BTM k «■ + (sfJ 5 (i«.’ - « - - 
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and therefore 




m' + E + M 




Now r/r, differs little from at any time and MjE is approximately 
Hence the order of the second term of JT,' relatively to the first is 
roughly 

1 1 1 
80 400" 32.800,000’ 


a quantity which may be neglected here. We can then neglect the second and 
higher terms of Fi and consequently assume that the motion of ni about 0 is 
an ellipse. 


6. The Moon thus produces little effect on the motion of the centre of mass of the 
Earth and Moon and consequeutlj' we can consider this point as moving in an ellipse in 
accordance with Kepler’s laws. The actioas of the planets, however, produce effects which 
become very marked after long periods of time. These effects, being e.vhibited by temis 
in the e.iprossions of j;,, y,, «j, are transmitted to the Moon through F. Wo ought 
properly to have considered the problem of p bodies or even le8.s generally, to have 
included in the force-functions F, F' the forces produced by all the planets. But the 
action, both direct and indirect, of the other planets on the Moon is so small that in most 
cases it may be neglected : where it should be considered, it is always i) 08 sil)le to do so in 
the form of small corrections. The variations produced in the motion of the Earth or of U 
by the other planets belong properly to the planetary theory and need not be considered 
here. All we require here concerning the motion of the Earth is, that it should bo 
supposed known. The only reason for considering its force-function at all, is to see how 
the unknown coordinates of the Moon enter therein and to eliminate them as far as 
possible. 

It is a remarkable fact, and one which shows the extraordinary care required in the 
treatment of the lunar and the planetary theories, that the direct actions of the planets on 
the Moon are in general much less marked than their indirect actions its transmitted through 
the Earth. These indirect effects, though sometimes too small to be detected in the 
motion of the Earth, may become sufficiently large to be observed in the motion of the 
Moon. 


7 . With the assumption that the motion of Q is elliptic, we ought 
properly to use the force-function F^ for finding the motion of the Moon. 
But as it is generally found more convenient to use F, we shall expand both 
functions in order to see in what way the latter must be corrected to give 
the former. 


The expansions of 1// and 1/A given in Art. 5, furnish 


1 1 _irf i_ 

E^'^Mr' r.lE'^M'^ 




+ 


E — M r* 


( 5 ^ 1 * 
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When thia ia substituted in F,, the term 


7 


will contribute nothing to the forces since it is independent of the coordinates 
of the Moon: it may therefore be omitted. We shall then have 


„ E-ifM m[r 




Again, we find by expanding F in powers of rjr and omitting the useless 
terra wi'/r', 


F = 


E + M 




r- 








Now ao, y', z', r refer to the motion of the Sun about the Earth, and 
*0 2/1 > ^1 1**^ that about G, and these are contaitjed in F, F^ respectively in 

the same way. If therefore in F we consider x, y', z\ r' to refer to the motion 
about 0, which motion is supposed known in terms of the time, F, F^ will be 
the same except as regards the ratio MjE. 


Let now a, a! be the mean values of r, r, (or r). It will be found later 
that expansions will be made in powem of aja and that the parts resulting 
from the term in F, 


in' f- 
r 




do not contain aja. The parts residting from the term in F, 




contain aja in its first power. Comparing F, Fj we see that if in the results 
produced by using Fj, in addition to the change noted above, we replace the 
ratio aja wherever it occurs by 

E-M a 
E-vMaf' 

we shall be able to use F instead of F,. The terms containing {afa'y we 
should multiply by (E — Myji^E + My, and so on. 

This does not quite account for all the differences between F, F,. The 
terms of next highest order in F, F, are respectively 


F* - EM + Af» m' 


^(W-W+g). 

M 


and 
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The first expression must be multiplied by 

{E - M)-I{E + M)\ 

Hence, after the changes previously noted, there will still remain to be added 


to F, the term 




Now the order of this remainder, compared to the first of those terms 
in F which depend on the action of the Sun, is 


M _ 1 

EV^~ 1 2;8007000 


approximately. The largest periodic teirn produced by the Sun has a 
coeflBcient in longitude of less than .5000", .so that it is very improbable 
that such a small quantity can produce any appreciable effect. The effect of 
the differences in the higher terms will be still smaller. We may therefore 
conclude that the replacing of ajd by a{E — M)jd {E + M) will sufficiently 
account for the remaining differences. Sec Art. 220. 


8 . The problem of the Moon’s motion is therefore reduced to the detei- 
mination of the motion of a particle of mass M, under the action of a 
true force-function MF, where 

j?. ^L+ " + _ d+jf*. , 

r r ■’ / 

in which x, y, z are the known functions of the time obtained from purely 
elliptic motion. We shall now consider E in.stead of G as the origin. 

Let E + M = fi, and put F = ^ + R. 

The quantity R depends on the action of the Sun and is known as the 
Distnrlnny Function. 

There is now no further neetl to consider the functions Fi, F', F{. 


9. The distinction between the jtlanetary and the lunar theories is one of analysis only, 
based on certain facts deduced from observations on the nature of the motitm of the bodies 
forming the solar system. Both theories are particular cases of the problem of three 
bodies which, owing to the deficiencies of our methods of analysis, is at present only 
capable of being solved by tedious expansions, even when the bodies are so favourably 
placed relatively to one another as those which come within the range of observation. 
Almost nothing is at present known of the possible curves which bodies of any masses and 
placed at any distances from one another may describe. In the case of the planetary 
theory, where it is required to investigate the perturbations of one planet by another, or 
more properly, the mutual perturbations of two planets, we can use the functions /'j, 
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where E stands for the mass of the Sun and M, m' for the masses of the planets. For in 
this case the ratios {E—M)l{E-{-M), are so near unity owing to the great 

mass of the Sun com 2 >ared to that of any of the planets and the actual perturbations are 
so small, that the differences of these ratios from unity can in general be neglected. 

Bough observations extending over a sufficient interval of time show very quickly that, 
during that interval at least, the planets describe curves which approximate more or less 
closely to circles of which the Sun occupies the centres. A more exact representation of 
their motion is given by Kepler’s well-known laws. The known satellites, and in 
])articular the Mcsin, also approximately satisfy these laws with reference to the planets 
about which they move, but for a shorter time; they al.so exhibit larger deviations from 
them. Observation Ux.i has shown that the eccentricities of their ellipses and the mutual 
inclinations of the pianos of motion of all the princij)al planets oscillate about mean values 
which are in no case very great. The same is true of the Moon and of most of the 
satellites with reference to the orbits of their primaries. 

It is assumed then that expansions may be made in jiowers of the eccentricities and of 
suitalAo functio\is of the inclinations. But when we are considering the jjerturbations of 
one body produced by aiiotbci', it lijvs ju.st l»ecii .seen that expansion will also be made 
in powers of the ratio of the distances of the disturljcd and disturbing body from the 
primary. 

It is at this iwiiit that the first sci>aration of the lunar and the planetary theories takes 
place. In the lumu* theory, tlic distance from the primary—the Earth—of the disturbing 
lK)dy—the Sun—i.s very grejit compared to that of the disturbed body—the Mewn, and 
wo naturally expand first in jiowers of this ratio in order that we may start with as few 
terms as ixjssiblc. In the planetary theory, the distiincc.s of the disturbed and the disturbing 
Ijodics—two [jlaiiots—from the Sun which i.s the primary, may be a large fraction. For 
example the moan distancc.s of \'eiius and the Earth from the Sun are ai)proxiniately in the 
ratio 7 : 10, and in onler to secure sufficient accuracy when expanding in jwwers of this 
ratio, a very large immlxjr of terms would have to l)e taken. In the case of the planetary 
theory then, we delay exiwinsion in lowers of the ratio of the distances as long as possible 
and form the scries first in powers of the eccentricities and inclinations. 

Again, in the lunar theory the m.-uss of the disturbing body is very great conqiared to 
that of the prinnu-y, a ratio on which it is evident the magnitude of the jHirturbations 
greatly depends. On the other hand, in the planetary theory the disturbing botly has a 
very small mass coin[)arod to that of the primary. Fi-om the.se facts wc are led to exi)ect 
that large terms will bt; present in the expressions for the motion of the Moon due to the 
action of the Sun and, from the remarks made above, that the later terms in the expansions 
will decrejise rapidly ; and in the jdanetary theory wc exi>ect large numbers of terms of 
nearly the same magnitude, none of them being very great. This expectation however is 
largely modified by some further remarks about to be made. 

In the integrations jierformod in both theories the coefficients of the periodic terms by 
moans of which the coordinates are expressed, become frequently much gi-eater than might 
have been oxiiected « priori. In the lunar theory, before this can hapjien in such a way 
as to cause much trouble, the coefficients have previously become so small that it is not 
necessary to consider such terms beyond a certain limit. Siipjiose in the planetary theory 
that 91, n' are the mean motions of the two planets i-ound the primary. Then coefficients 
will, for example, continually be having multipliers of the form n'jiin ± H a’) and 
produc-ed by integration (f, t' positive integers). In general, the greater i, i are, the 
smaller will be the oorrosiwnding coefficient But owing to the two facts tliat the ratio 
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a : a' may be nearly unity and that the ratio n : n' may very nearly approach that of two 
small whole numbers, a coefficient may become very great. For example, five revolutions of 
Jupiter are very nearly equal in time to two of Saturn, while the ratio of their mean 
distances is roughly 6:11. One result is a periodic inequality which has a coefficient of 
28' in the motion of Jupiter and 48' in that of Saturn. Such inequalities take a long 
period to run through all their values, the one in question having a periodic time equal to 
about 76 revolutions of Jupiter or 913 years, so that the variation due to this term in one 
revolution is smalL The 'periods of the principal terms in the motion of the Moon 
are generally short but some of them have large coefficients, so that the deviations from 
elliptic motion are well marked. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the planetary theory, perhaps owing chiefly to our 
methods of expression, is the presence, in the values of the coordinates (when the latter 
are obtained as functions of the time), of terms which increase continually with the time, 
and thus, after the lapse of. a certain interval, render the expressions for the coordinates 
useless as a representation of the motion. Whether such terms can be eliminated by the 
use of suitable functions is not at present certain. Recently the work of Gyld(5n* has 
gone far in the direction of achieving this object. In the lunar theoiy, the difficulty also 
occurs, but, as regards the perturbations produced by the Sun, is easily bridged by 
means of a slight artifice. 

It will readily be conceived, from the few statements made hero, that in general, 
diflereut methods will be required for treating the two problems of a satellite disturbed by 
the Sun and of a planet di.sturbed by another planet. When the disturbing planet is an 
inferior one, we use a function corresponding to F, but we have then to develope in powers 
of a'/a instead of a/a’. In the cases of some minor planets again special methods are 
required owing to the great eccentricity of their orbits. All the problems are essentially 
the same: the analytical difficulties alone compel us to treat them diflerently. 

As concerns questions of piu^ly mathematical interest, the planetary theory has in the 
past oi)ened out a larger field for the investigator than the lunar theory. In the last few 
years however the researches of Hillt, Adams t, Poincare J and others have brought the 
latter problem forward again and given it a new stimulus. 


10 . Let (xiy,z,), (a:,y,z,) be the coordinates, referred to any 

origin and any rectangular axes, of three bodies of masses which 

attract one another according to the Newtonian law. Let r,,, r„, be the 
distances between them. The force acting on nt,, resolved parallel to the axis 
of X, is 

—iCj a:, — a;, 

r S A* M 9 M ^ 

la '13 '13 '13 

the forces acting on ra, are therefore derivable from the function 

ru Tu ’ 

* Acta llathfMatiea, Vols. vii., xi., xv. etc., also Iraile atutlytique des OrbiUs absoluec, etc. 
Btookholm, 1898. 
t Bes Chapter xi. 

X I<es Uitkodet nouveUss de la Micanique CiluU, Paris, YoL i., 1892, Yol. u., 1898. These 
researches are outside the scope of this book. 
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or, since rj, does not contain the coordinates a;,, y,, z^, from the function 

j, wiiTOj miin^ rtiitn^ 

r = H-1-. 

^12 ^13 '^23 

The symmetry of this expression shows that it is also the force-function for 
the motions of nij and m,. 

Generally, if there be p bodies, it is easily seen that 

r ’ 

where i,j receive values 1, 2... p, the terms for which t —j being excluded. 



CHAPTER IL 

THE EQUATIONS OF MOTION. 


11. The methods used_ in the solution of the lunar problem may be 
roughly divided into four classes. In the first class we may place those 
methods in which the time is taken as the independent variable, the radius 
vector (or its inverse), the true longitude measured on a fixed plane, and 
the tangent of the latitude above this plane, as dependent variables; the 
equations of motion are expressed in terms of these quantities and solved by 
continued approximation with elliptic motion as a basis, so as to exhibit 
these coordinates as functions of the time and the arbitrary constants intro¬ 
duced by integration. Under this heading we may include the theories of 
Lubbock and de Pont4coulaut. In the methods of the second class four 
similar variables are used, .but the true longitude is taken to be the 
independent variable and the other three variables are expressed in terms 
of it. A reversion of series is finally necessary in order to obtain the 
coordinates in terms of the time. Clairaut, d’Alembert, Laplace, Damoiscau 
and Plana followed this plan. 

A third class will embrace those methods in which the Moon is supposed to 
be moving at any time in an ellipse of variable size, shape and position; this 
is known as the method of the Variation of Arbitrary Constants and it was 
used in different ways by Euler in his first theory, by Poisson and with great 
success by Hansen and Delaunay. In the fourth class may be placed those 
theories in which rectangular coordinates referred to moving axes are used, 
with the time as independent variable. Euler’s second theory and the general 
methods resulting fmm the works of Hill and Adams may be included under 
this heading. 

We shall give here the equations of motion used by de Pontdcoulant 
and Laplace and the generalised form of Hill’s equations, to illustrate the 
methods of the first, second and fourth classes respectively: the principles 
which form the basis of the methods of the third class will be given in 
Chapter v. We shall also include here some considerations on the general 
problem of three bodies with special reference to the known integrals. 
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The methods used by de Pont^coulant, Delaunay and Hansen will be found in 
Chapters vii., ix. and x. resiwctively; the methods of Hill and Adams with the 
extensions to the complete i)roblem are given in Chapter xi. A short summary of the 
methods employed by other lunar theorists is made in Chapter xii. 


(i) De Ponteconlant’s equatims of motion. 


12. Let X, y, z be the coordinates of the Moon referred to three 
rectangular axes, fixed in direction and passing through the centre of the 
Earth. The equations of motion of the Moon will be, according to Newton’s 
dF dF dF 

laws of motion, since ,, , . , „ are, by Art. 8, the force's parallel to the 

dx oy dz •' 


axes. 


Mx = M 


dF 

d.r ’ 


or by the same article, 



Mi = 


dF 

dz ’ 


tJLT dR .. u.y dR .. fiz dR 
7“* d.r dy 1 dz 

where R is supposed expressed in terms of .r, y, z, .r', y', z'. 

L('t the plane of (.r?/) be the plane of the Sun’s motion, supposed fixed, 
and let the axis of x be a fixe<l liiu' in this plane. Let .r, y, z, M, M' be the 



points where a sphere of unit radius cuts the axes, the radius vector and its 
projection on the {.vy) plane, respectively. Let 
r be the radius vector of the Moon, 
r, its projection, 

v the longitude of this projection reckoned from the axis of x, and 
8 the tangent of the latitude of the Moon above the plane of {xy). 
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Hence 

and therefore 

r C 08 V 


t; = xM', 8 = tan M'M, 


X = 


Vl +s*’ 


y= 


rsin V 

VlTs’ 


z = 


rs 


•Jl+i 


= r,s. 


r,= 




If we change the variables from x, y, ^ to r,, v, z, the equations of motion 
become 

^ \ 

r* 3r,' 

r, dt^ ^ r, \0t>/ ’ 


fi - TiV* = — ^ , 


( 1 ). 


uz dR 
^ = -~ + 


dz ’ 


( 9.Xv\ 

denotes partial differentiation of R when R is expressed as a 

0J2 

function of rj, v, z, in contradistinction to ^ which will denote partial differ¬ 
entiation when R is expressed as a function of r, v, 8 \ the two expressions 
are easily seen to be equal though differently expressed. 

Multiplying these equations by 2r,, 2r,ti, 2i, respectively, and adding, we 
obtain 


where 


„ „ dR , dR , dR , 

a it = „- or, 4- - 5 - r, ou 4 ^ dz. 
or, r,dw dz 


Whence, if o be a constant, we have on integration 


r,* + r^H- + z’‘ = — - - + 2 [' 
raj 


fd'R 

dt 


dt 


( 2 ). 


the expression for the square of the velocity. 

The integral on the right-hand side of this equation requires explanation. 
From the way in which d'R was foi-med, it is evident that d'Rfdt denotes 
differentiation of R with respect to t, only in so far as t is present through the 
variability of the coordinates r,, v, a and not through its presence explicitly in 
the coordinates of the Sun. We suppose then that d'Rfdt has been formed 
in this way and we can put 

/f 

an equation which defines the meaning of fd'R. 

In order that the integration may be actually performed, dRjdt ought to be expressed 
in general as a function of the time only. It will, however, contain the unknown coordinates 
r,, V, 2 , and its value can only be obtained by a process of gradual approximation to the 
values of these coordinates. 
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Multiplying the first of equations (1) by r,, the third by z and adding the 
sum to equation (2), we obtain 

= - — - + r, + 2/d'J?. 

r a o?’, oz 

But since we have ri’ + «* = r* and therefore 7-i r, + 
the equation becomes 

a~ 'dr,^ dz . 

Also from the second of equations (1), if h be a constant, we obtain 

»'>™« /(fe)* . 

Finally, from the third of equations (1) we have, substituting the value of 
z in terms of r, «, 

\ ft ^ (K\ 

dt* W1 + W r> vTTs* ~ .^ 

,n . 8/2 • . fS-B 9 -R 9 -^^ 1 

13. We must now express in terms ol 7:— , ^ where, 

^ 8r, \8i> J dz di' vv ds 

in the former three R is considered a function of r,, v, z, and in the latter 

three a function of r, v, s. Let S?’, Sv. Sz be any independent variations 

of Tj, V, z and hr, hv, hs, SR the corresponding variations of r, v, s, R. 

We have 

8iB jj /8i2\ j, . 3/2 X X p S: _i_ s j. X 

Also, since r* = r,’ + z*, s = zjr^ , and therefore 

rS?’ = r, Si'i + i’S.?, 8s = hzj i\ — zhi\lr^, 

we obtain by substituting for Sr, Ss in the previous equation and equating the 
corresponding coefticieuts of the independent variations Stj, hv, S^, 

8/2 Tj dR z 8/2 f 4. ^ 

Bti r 8r r* ds ’ \8v / dv ’ dz t dr ri ds 

These furnish immediately 

dR 8/2 _ 8/2 ^_^ 8/2 Vl + s» 8/2 

8ri * 8* ^ 8r ’ 8« V1 + s* 3 r r ds 
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Substituting these results in equations (3), (4), (5), we obtain 
1 rf' / M M 


2dt* r a dr •' 


V — 


7’^ 7'* J dV 




hn I -1 I I 


VS 


dPWl+s^' 

the equations of motion sought. 


Vl + s* BR ^ s BR 
r Bs V ] dr I 


(A), 


14 The first of these three equations contains no differentials, with 
respect to the time, of s, v, while the second has none of r, s: the thii-d 
equation has differentials of both r, s. But since it is found by observation 
that the arbitrary constants introduced by integration are such that r diffei-s 
from a constant by a small quantity only and that s is itself always a small 
quantity, we shall see that the three equations are respectively u.seful in 
determining the radius vector, the longitude of the projection of the radius 
vector on the fixed plane and the latitude above this plane. They will 
therefore be referred to as the radius-, longitude- and latitude-equations 
respectively. The equations (A) having been first used by de Pontdcoulant* 
as a basis for the lunar theory, are referred to under his name. Ecpiations 
of an almost identical form were, however, obtained by Laplace in Chap, vi., 
Book II. of the M4canique Celeste. 


16. One of the chief difficulties of the lunar theory is the inteipretation 
of the arbitrary constants arising from the integration of the differential 
equations. It is necessary, in order that we may be able to find them 
accurately from observation, to have them exhibited in such a way that their 
physical signification can be exactly fixed. Special stress is laid on this 
point. The same care is necessary also when it is desired to compare the 
results of one mode of development with another, in order that the relations 
between the constants used in the two sets of results may be determined. 

It will be noticed that the equations of motion have been reduced to two 
of the second order and one of the first; the integration of them will there¬ 
fore give rise to five arbitrary constants. These five constants with the two 
h, a, already introduced, will make seven, while our original equations of 
motion—three of the second order—only demand six. There must therefore 
be some relation between these seven constants after the integrations have 
been performed and, to determine it, use must be made of some other 
combination of the original equations of motion. For this purpose we have 


Sytlime dv Monde, vol. iv. No. 1. 
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from the sura of the first and third of equations (1) multiplied respectively 
by r,. z. 


rir, z'i — = 


II dR dR 
r dr, dz 


But since r,* + 2 :* = r*, s = tanu (where, for a moment, u denotes the 
latitude) we obtain 

fj’ 4- 

and therefore 


Also 


r,r, + zz=rr + f”— f,- — = rr — =rr — r“^‘/(l + s*)'. 


dR dR dR 

""‘dr, “"‘dr • 


Whence, after division by we obtain, since r,’“= r*/(l + s*), 

r _^ ^ ^ _1 BE 

r 1 + «■•“ (1 + ^ r* r dr 


( 6 ). 


When the motion is elliptic, that is, when we neglect the right-hand 
sides of equations (A), the relation between the seven constants is very easily 
found (see Chapter ili.). When the general equations of motion are treated, 
the equation (6) may be used to find the required relation. Six of the 
constants are determined in the disturbed motion so as to simplify the 
interpretation of the final results as much as possible (Chapter viii.). The 
presence of a seventh constant greatly assists us in this respect. 


(ii) Laplace’s Equations of Motion. 

16. Let “I,, 3i be the forces acting on the Moon, resolved parallel to 
the direction of the projection of the radius vector on the fixed plane, 
perpendicular to this direction in the fixed plane and perpendicular to the 
fixed plane respectively. The equations of motion will be 

ri-r^v‘ = %, 

»<’■'*>= 3 - 

Let u, =51/r, and r,’t; = H. Transforming so as to make the independent 
variable v, we obtain* from the first two equations, since dt — r^dvlH, 

d^ _ i Pi _ du, 
dv’ Hhif H*u^ dv ' 


* Tait and Steele, Dyiutmim of a Particle, 4th Ed., Art. 136. 
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Also, since 6= %iru we have 

dv V u,’' 

Integrating, we obtain, if h be an arbitrary constant, 


H* = /i* + 2 


Ju,* 


t-ih’ s? (* + *) *. 

and equation (7) may be written, 

I n. = 2 I It] f ^ dv .(9). 

dv* h^ti^ dv \fiv* 7 J 

Since H — h when !Ii is zero, h will have the same meaning as in (i) when R = 0. 

Again from the first and third equations of motion we obtain 

— It, (*p,s - 3i) = « + 2r,«t, + sv* 

d^s ds . ds vr, , 

— ** "I" j" V + 2 j- — + fiv* 

ov* dv dv r, 

•j L \ %H . \ -ds H . 

fd^s \ ^ ds 

where the values e = ^ have been substituted. Since 


v* = = h’Ui*(l + 2 f% dvjh^u-^), 


there results. 


j a__ ~3i _ 2 1^—+s'\ dv .(10). 

difl h'‘ui’ h'Ui^ dv \dv* )Jh’‘Uj“ .' 

Also, since F (Art. 8) is a function of x, y, z and therefore of w,, v, s, we 

have, by the principle of virtual displacements, 

%Sr, + Z,r,Bv + 3.8^ = 81? = ^ S«, + ~ Bv + Bs ; 


and since Bri^ — Bu^/v^*, 8^ = 8«/?t, —sSu,/m,*, we obtain by equating the 
coefficients of the independent displacements 8it,, Bv, Bs, 

_ fei3i dF^3: 

9u, «i* ’ dv u, ’ 0« w, ’ 
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Substituting for 3:,. 3, in equations (9), (10), (8), we obtain, 

=1 dn,dF_2/^u, \ fdFdv 

dv^ ‘ h^dii, ds dv dv h‘^[dv’‘dv u,'‘ 

dv^ h^u^duj hht,^ ds k^u^^dvh) k [dv'^^J J dv u} 


\ 


>( 11 ). 


dv hui V h^J dv It,*/ 

which are the equations found and used by Laplace*. 


17. We have just obtained the equations of motion in the form of two 
equations of the second order and one of the first, furnishing five arbitrary 
constants on integration; these with the constant h will form the six 
constants necessary. The form of these equations renders them very useful 
in certain departments of the lunar theory. For a complete development of 
the perturbations produced by the Sun, with the accuracy demanded by 
observation to-day, they are, nevertheless, almost excluded by the fact that, 
after Ui, s, t have been found in terms of v, a reversion of series is necessary 
to get V —the most important coordinate—in terms of t. This last process 
would probably demand as much labour as that neces.sary to find the other 
coordinates and the time in terms of v. 


(iii) Equations of Motion referred to moving rectangular onresf. 


18. Take axes EX, EY moving in the fixed plane of {xy) with angular 
velocity n round the axis of z (Fig, 2, p. 13). Let X, Y, z be the coordinates 
of the Moon and X', Y', 0 those of the Sun referred to these axes, so that, as 
before, we assume Ihe fixed plane of {XY) or (xy) to be the ecliptic. The 
equations of motion of the Moon will be, according to the usual formulae for 
ivccelerations referred to moving axes, 


F+2n'X-«'*F = |^ . 

.._dF 

dz 


( 12 ). 


If we define the function F', by the equation, 

= Y^)+F 


( 13 ), 


* Micanique Ctleite, Books ii. 16; vii. 1. 
t See remarks oii Euler’s second theory in Chapter xn. 
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X-2n'Y = 


dF' •• • dF' 

Tx' 


z — 


dF' 

dz 


Let now 
We have then 


v^X+Ysl-l, a = X-Y^-\. 


dF' dF' r JF' 


-9^^' 

dX dY dv 


Multiply the second equation of motion by V — 1 : the first two equations of 
motion become, by addition and subtraction, 


V + 2n'u V—1 = 2 , 

Off 


ff-2n' ff‘J-l = 2^-f. 

dv 


Again put 


g(n-n') 


and change the independent variable from t to f; n, are two constants at 
present not defined. Let 

n' 


V — n — 71, 


We have 


^ dr 


m = 






n —n V 


= -vW.D = - v^D^, 


according to the usual notation for operators. Substituting these values in 
the equations for v, <r, they become. 


O piCt/ 

Ifiv + 2mDv = —; „ , 

Off 


iPff — 2mDff = — 


2 dr 

V* dv 


.(14). 


19. We must now develope F'. From the expre-ssion of F given in 
Art. 7, we have, since E + M = fi, 

Let now 2o' be the mean motion and major axi.s of the ellipse 
described by the Sun. It will be shown in Chapter ill. that we can put 
m' =n'^a'*. Let k = fijv‘. With these substitutions, we obtain from equation 
(13), since m = n'jv, X^+ Y’ = vff, r* = uo- + z^, 

^ F* = ^ + m*uo- + m® ^ (3r®5® — no- — ^*) + ^ ^ {5r“)S» — 3r-5(utr 4- ^®)) +... | 
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where 

= 1^* r»<S>-i(i/+«r)j - m“(i.<r+ + 1 {5r»iP-3r-S(i.o-+2«)) 

= flj + Ils + .. . 

.( 16 ). 

In this last expression lip stands for the terms of degree p in powers and 
products of V, <T, z, and therefore of degree - p + 2 in powers of d (r' is of the 
same degree as a'). 

Substituting the value of F' given by the second of equations (15) in 
equations (14), the latter become, .since r® = ncr + 


D'^x) +2mDo + |m*(u+ a) - 

‘d da 

jy^a — 2mDa + Sin’(u 4-«7) — ^ 

dv 


an 


and the third equation of motion, after changing the independent variable, is 


Dj 2 1 

JJ^Z - ^ - 5 a • 

/•* 2 dz 


.(18). 


The equations (17), (18) form the basis for a general treatment of the 
lunar theory. We shall now give Hill’s transformation in its most general 
form. 


20. Multiply the first of equations (17) by a, the second by v and 
subtract. We obtain 


D{vDa — aDv — 2inucr) + §m-(i/^- <r“) = 




(19). 


Again, adding equations (17) with the same multipliers to equation (18) 
multiplied by 2z, we have 

ajy- u + vD‘a + 2zD'^z — 2m (vDa — aDv) + | m- {v + a)" — 2m’z‘‘ — 



( 20 ). 


The last result is arrived at by applying Euler’s theorem for homogeneous 
functions to equation (16). 

Further, multiplying equations (17) and (18) by Da, Dv, 2Dz respectively, 
and adding, the result may be put into the form* 

D ^Dv . Da + {Dzy +1m“ (u + aY — m*z’ + — 

.( 21 ). 

* The term Du. Da ie the product of Dv and Da and must not be confounded with D (uDv). 
Similarly (D*)»=DrxD*. 


an ^ an „ an _ n 
Da+^Dv + -^Dz\ 
oa dv dz ) 
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But since fl is expressible in terras of the coordinates of the Moon and 
the Sun and since those of the latter are supposed known functions of the 
time or of we may suppose fl expressed as a function of v, <r, z, We 
therefore have 


an n , 9 ^^ r. 9 n 
nn =.- Do 4- -- i)tr + 2)2:+^ n?. 

ov oa oz of 


But I* 2)f = f =Dtil = D (i)-i An), 

where A denotes the operation D performed on n with reference to the 
portions which contain t (or f) explicitly, and 2)~' is the inveree operation 
to A Substituting these results in equation (21) and integrating, we have 


Dv. Da + (Dzy +1 ( 1 / + a)- — m"^’ + 


- = C-n + 2)-(At^).-.{22), 
r 


where (7 is a constant. 


Adding this to equation (20), we obtain (since n = nj + na+...) an 
equation which may be put into the form, 

A(u<r + 2 ’) — Dv . Da - (Dzy — 2m (vDa — aDv) + |m'-(i» + tr)^ — 

= (7-i(p + i)n„+j[)-‘(Af7).(23). 

The three equations (18), (19), (23) are the generalised form of Hill’s 
equations (see Chapter xi.). 


21. It will be noticed that these three differential equations are each of 
the second order and therefore on integration will furnish six arbitrary 
constants. A constant of integration G has already been introduced, while k 
or/i has di.sappeared from (19), (23),—the equations which furnish the motion 
in the fixed plane. There is therefore a relation containing k, between these 
seven arbitrary constants. This relation will be determined from one of 
our original equations of motion. The constants n, introduced into the 
equations will be defined in Chapter xi. as two of the arbitraries of the 
solution. 

The advantage possessed by the equations (19), (23), which are of principal 
importance for the determination of v, a, arises chiefly from the fact that 
their left-hand members are homogeneous quadratic functions of v, a, z. 
When we neglect the parallax of the Sun, that is, when we consider the 
Sun to be at an infinite distance, the right-hand members of the equations 
are also of the same form except as regards the constant C, Even when 
terms depending on the distance of the Sun are included, since it is not 
generally necessary to take them beyond the order l/a'*, the terms thus 
added will only be of the third and fourth degrees in v, a, z. Equation (18) 
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has not this form, but it is not difBcult to obtain an equation of a form similar 
to (19), free from the divisor r^. 

The remarks of this last paragraph apply equally to equations (19), (23), 
when they are expressed in terms of the real variables X, Y, z, t. The use of 
the conjugate complexes v, a enables us however to put our solution in an 
algebraic form. It will be seen later that X, Y are expressible respectively by 
means of cosines and sines of the same multiples of t. As a consequence of 
this, V, <r are expressible in series, with f as the variable and with real 
coefficients. Also, a can be derived from v by putting l/2[ for f, so that 
it is only necessary to calculate either v or a. The advantage of algebraic 
over trigonometric series, when the multiplication of two series is in 
question, will be easily understood. 

Since • Dv. D<T + {Dzf^-{X^+ 

the equation (22) is the Jacobian integral referred to moving axes. When the solar 
eccentricity is neglected the term Z)~‘ vanishes. We may therefore look upon this 

term as the variation of the constant of Enei^ due to the eccentricity of the Sun’s 
orbit. 

Also since v<T + z^ = r^, \iDa — oDv=—{YX-^Y)lv, 

wo can express immediately equations (19) and (23) in a real form. 

Although, either of the equations (17) is, since v, cr are complex quantitie.s, a complete 
substitute for the first two of equations (12) the same cannot be said of equations (19), (23). 
The reason of this is easily seen. If we give to v, <t, f their values in terms of X, Y, t, each 
of the equations (17) furnishes a real and an imaginary i>art. On the other hand when the 
same substitutions are made in (19), (23), the former gives an imaginary port only and the 
latter a real part only. 


22. There are two particular cases of equations (12) which require notice 
and, in order to treat them, we must know something further about the 
disturbing function. 

We have from Art. 7, putting vi =n'^a'^ (see Art. 19), 


a'’. 


^ ^ - Ir’S) + .... 


Let v' be the true longitude of the Sun supposed to move in an elliptic orbit, 
and let the axis of X, which is rotating with the mean angular velocity of the 
Sun, point towards the Sun’s mean place. If e' be the angle, at time f = 0, 
which this axis makes with the fixed line from which v is reckoned, we shall 
have 

X' = r' cos (v' - n't - e), V = r sin (v' - n't - e'). 

If now we neglect the solar eccentricity, these equations give 

X' = r' = a', F = 0, rS = {XX'+YY')[r' = X, 
and the first term of R becomes n'* (fZ^* — i»^). 
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If therefore we neglect the terms beyond the first in R, that is, if we 
neglect terms which depend on the parallax of the Sun (retaining those 
dependent on the solar eccentricity), we shall have 

R = «'»-^)+ j| - iT- - l)|. 

The second term of this expression then vanishes with the solar eccentricity. 
Moreover since is always a quadratic function of X, Y, we can put 

R = (|Z’ - - lA'X* -RXY- iC'P - ^K'z\ 

in which A\ Bf, C, K' are simple functions of the time depending on the 
solar elliptic motion. 

Substituting, equations (12) become 

X-2nY-^n^X + A'X + EY = -^\ ' 

r® 

F+2fi'Z -k-BX + C'Y=-*^^ , .(24). 

z + K'z = -f^] 

in which those terms depending on the distance of the Sun are the only ones 
neglected. These equations form the basis of Adams’ researches* into the 
connection between certain parts of the motions of the perigee and node and 
the constant part of 1/r. 


23. A further simplification is introduced by supposing the solar eccen¬ 
tricity and the latitude of the Moon neglected. Giving therefore .4', E, C, K', z, 
zero values, the equations are reduced to the two 



These play an important part in Hill’s method of treating the lunar theory +. They 
are the equations of motion of a satellite disturbed by a body supposed to be of very great 
mass to', at a very great distance o', such that TO'/o'® = n'* is a finite quantity. The 
disturbing body whose di.stance has just been supposed to be so great that l/o' is 
n^ligible, is moving with uniform velocity in a circular orbit in the plane of motion of the 
satellite and is placed on the positive half of the moving JT-axis. 

The equations admit of a particular solution 

T=0, Jr—r=const. = (;i/3n'“)l. 

The Moon is then always on the axis of X, or in other words, is constantly in con- 

• Monthly ffctieu of the Royal Aetronomieal Society, vol. xxxviii., pp. 460—478. 
t Chapter xi. 
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junction with the Sun. The motion is however unstable, a fact which can easily be 
obtained from the equations (25). 

This is a particular case of a more general theorem mentioned below. (See Art. 30.) 


24. It is not difficult to find expressions for the velocity when we neglect the 
solar eccentricity cmly. Since in this case, r’=a’, we have, from Art. 22, 

Hence R does not contain the time explicitly. 

Multiply the equations (12) by A, Y, z and, after adding the results, integrate. We 
obtain 

A* + K* + F=^ + (A H Y^) + 2/i + const.(26), 

giving the velocity referred to moving axes. (If we include the solar eccentricity, 

/ 0/i 

dt must be added to the right-hand side of (26)). 

But wo have A^-f = (j)- 

= i* -f-y- + z^- 2re' {i/x ~ xy) 4- {x^ + y^). 

Hence, since X'^ + Y'^=j^+y'^, 

we obtiiin i^-l-y--t-i‘^ = ^-b2«'(ya--iy)-f 2/J-i-con8t., 

giving the velocity in space, when the solar eccentricity is the only quantity neglected. 
This expression was first obtained by Jacobi*. 


(iv) The general Problem of Three Bodies. 

25. The developments given above refer to the motion of one body about 
a second when that of the third body about the second is supposed known. 
The problem of three bodies or rather of three particles, considered without 
any limitations, admits of a much more general treatment and moreover, 
when looked at from this point of view, is seen to possess certain properties 
in the form of first integrals which do not appear in the more restricted 
problem. 

Let 7»i, mj, OTj be the masses of the three bodies, r,j, r„ their mutual 
distances and their coordinates referred to rect¬ 

angular axes, fixed in direction, through any origin. The nine equations of 
motion are 

.. dF .. dF ^ .. _dF 

TfiiX^ — 0^. * 9y''' mYZi ** d), 

where, according to Art. 10, Chap, l., 

f Vhfb q. 

Tlj Tji Pjj 

• Comptet Rendiu, vol. iii. pp. 59—61. Collected Work*, vol. iv. pp. 37, 38. 
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Since = (xi — xjY + Q/i — + {zi — Zjf and therefore 


a 1 


^ ^ _ 2 


we get immediately, by addition of the equations of motion, 

2m<a:j = 0, 2»Jfy,- = 0, = 0. 

From these we obtain by integration 

Imiii = a, ^niiyi = b, %miZi = c.(27), 

where a, b, c are three constants. These constitute three first integrals of 
the equations of motion. 

On integrating again, we have three further equations of the form 

SmiXj = at + const., 


or, eliminating a, b, c, three equations of the form 

^TtiiXi — t {'S.niiXi) = const.,.(28), 

which are also three first integrals of the equation of motion. 

Again, since 

V'dxi 'dyj Vij r,/ V’dx^ ^dyj nj’ 

we obtain from the equations of motion, 

’ 2 {xiyi - yiXi) = 0, * S (yi'£i - Ziyi) = 0, ‘ S {ZiiCi - a;.if,) = 0, 

and therefore three more first integrals of the equations, of the fonn 

• 1i {Xiyi - yiXi) = const.(29). 

Finally, since F is a function of t only in so far as t occurs implicitly 
through the presence of the nine coordinates in F, we shall obtain, after 
multiplying the nine equations by their respective velocities, adding and 
integrating, 

(xx + yx + ii’) + m, (ij” + y./ + i,’) + 7 % (i,” + + ij®) = 2F + const.... (30), 

a tenth first integral of the equations of motion. 


26. At first sight the general integral of Energy (30) seems iriconsistent with the ex¬ 
pressions obtained in Arts. 12,20, 24 which, when the solar eccentricity was not neglected, 
contained an unknown integral. It is to be remembered, however, that we have earlier 
supposed the motion of the Sun round the Earth to be known and to be expressible 
by known functions of the time. In so doing we have neglected a portion of the efiect 
produced by the Moon on the motion of the Earth,—a portion which would produce an 
unknown integral in the expression for the relative Eneigy of the Sun. We havo then 
divided the Energy, relative to the Earth, of the two bodies into two ports, one part being 
• For 2 read Sm,. 
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that of the Moon and the other that of the Sun. In the motion of the Sun, the portion 
depending on the Moon is so small compared to its own great mass that we have 
neglected it, while, in the motion of the Moon, the same portion, being great compared to 
the mass of the Moon, cannot be neglected. In fact, if we denote, in the expression for 
the square of the Moon’s velocity, this portion by to' 0, where is a function of the 
coordinates and velocities, there will be, in the expression for the square of the Sun’s 
velocity, a term -if^. When we add the Energy of the Sun to that of the Moon, 
<f> will vanish identically. 

27. The ten integrals found above are the only known integrals for the 
general problem of three bodies. It has been demonstrated further by 
M. Bruns*, that no other algebraic uniform integral can exLst for ang values 
of the masses. M. Poincardf has extended this result, from a practical 
standpoint, by proving that if the ratios of two of the masses to the third 
are sufficiently small quantities, there does not exist any other transcendental 
or algebraic unifonn integral. For the proofs of these theorems, which are 
based on considerations altogether outside the scope of this book, the reader 
is referred to the original memoirs. 

It is evident that these ten integrals exist and are of the same form for 
any number of bodies attracting one another according to the Newtonian 
Law. The extension to this general case is made immediately, if we suppose 
i,j to receive the values 1, 2,...p, there beingp bodies under consideration. 

The ten integrals might have been written down from purely dynamical 
considerations. The first six integrals (27), (28) are known as those of the 
Centre of Mass and they express the facts that the linear momentum in any 
direction is constant and that the motion of the Centre of Mass is uniform 
and rectilinear. The three equations (29) are known as the integrals of areas. 
The dynamical equivalent is expressed by saying that the angular momentum 
round any line, fixed in direction, is constant. Equation (30) is that of 
Energy and expresses the fact that the sum of the Kinetic and Potential 
Energies is constant. 

28. Let the three constants of angular momentum be hi, A,, The 
straight line whose direction cosines aie proportional to A,, A,, A, is invariable 
in direction and consequently the plane perpendicular to it is so also. If we 
consider all the bodies of the Solar System without any reference to those 
outside, the plane determined in this way is known as the Invariable Plane 
of the Solar System. Laplace suggested that this plane might be used as a 
plane of reference to which the motions of the bodies might be referred. 
There are however several difficulties in the way. 


* AeUi MiUhematica, vol. xi. p. 69. 

t Acta Mathematica, vol. xm. p. 264. Also Micanique Cilette, vol. i. p. 26S. 
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For further remarks on the Invariable Plane, see 
E. J. Routh, Rigid Dynamict, Vol. i. Arts. 301-305. 

Laplace, M^. C4l. Book vi. Nos. 45, 46. 

De Pontdcoulant, Sy^ime du Monde, Vols. I. p. 455 ; ii. p. 501 ; ill. p. 528, p. 555. 
Other references are given by Tisserand, Mic. Cil. Vol. i. p. 158. 


29. We may consider any one of the equations of motion as replaced by two others, 
each of the first order. Let x be any coordinate, x its velocity. The equation 


may be replaced by 


<Px 

dt^ ‘dx ’ 
dx _ dF dx _ . 

di~^' 


so that if there be p bodies we shall have Up equations to determine 6p variables, namely, 
the coordinates and the velocities. By means of the ten integrals, it is theoretically 
possible to eliminate ten of the 6p variables and the resulting equations will contain 
6/)-10 variables, or, in the case of three bodies, 8 variables. In general, it is found better 
to eliminate only six by means of the equations (27), (28), leaving in the case of three 
bodies, 12 variables between which four relations are known. 


The literature on the general problem of three bodies dates chiefly from the researches 
of Lagrange. An account of these is given by F. Tisserand, Micanique Ceieste, Vol. i. 
Chap. viii. and by 0. Dziobek, Die mathematUcken Theorien der Planeten-Dereegungen, pp. 
80-82. 


30. There are two special cases in which it is possible to integrate rigorously the 
equations of motion. They are obtained by supposing that the mutual distances of the 
three bodies remain constantly in the same ratio. In the first case, the three bodies are 
constantly in a straight line and each describes an ellipse with the common Centre of Mass 
as one focus. This motion is unstable. The result of Art. (23) is a si^ecial case of thi.s. 
In the second case, the bodies always remain at the corners of an equilateral triangle 
of varying size. 

These two problems are discussed by 
F. Tisserand, JfiSc. C^l. Vol. i. Chap. viii. 

E. J. Routh, Rigid Dynamic*, Vols. i. Art. 286, ii. Arts, 108, 109. 

In the former will be found further references to the papers on this subject. In the 
latter the stability of the second case is considered. 



CHAPTER III. 

UNDISTURBED ELLIPTIC MOTION. 


31. The subject of elliptic motion belongs properly to the problem of two 
bodies, the solution of which presents no difficulties: it is treated in most of 
the text-books on Dynamics. By the introduction of a certain angle (the 
eccentric anomaly), the relations between the coordinates and the time can 
be put into finite forms which, though useful for some purposes, are not 
convenient when we proceed to the problem of three bodies, this latter problem 
being generally treated, so far as the solar system is concerned, from the 
point of view of disturbed elliptic motion. In this case it becomes necessary 
to expres.s most of the relations by means of series. These series, investigated 
mainly by means of Be.ssel’s functions, will be given briefly in this Chapter. 
The subject will be divided into two parts, the first referring only to the 
properties of the elliptic curve, and the second containing applications of 
the results obtained in the first part, to elliptic motimi about a centre 
of force in the focus. 


(i) Formulce, Expatmons and Theorems connected with the 

elliptic curve. 


32. Let C be the centre of an ellipse, E one focus, A the apse nearer 
to E, P any point on the ellipse, Q the corresponding point on the auxiliary 
circle and QPN the ordinate drawn perpendicular to CA. 


Let EP = r and let the angle ACQ = e, the angle AEP = /, and let w be 
defined by the equation 


w area AEP 
27r area of ellipse' 
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Then 

f is called the true anomaly, 
R „ „ eccentric „ 

w ,, „ mean 



Let the major axis of the ellipse be 2a, its eccentricity e and latus 
rectum 1. From the well-known properties of corresponding points on an 
ellipse and its auxiliary circle, and from fig. 3, it is evident that the 
following relations hold ;— 

r = a (1 — e cos e) = //(I -f- e cos/) = a (1 — e’)/(l -f- e cos/).(1), 

r cos/ = a (cos R — e), r 8in/= a Vl — sin «.(2), 


w — E — e sin E, 


tan \f— --- tan \k. 

vl — e 


.(3). 


Also, since a, e, I remain constant and r, f, K, w vary with the position of 
P, we obtain easily 




dr _ ae 
dw ~ •J'iT— e* 


dE a 
dw r 


{*)■ 


There are two problems to be considered. The first consists in expressing 
certain functions of w and r in series proceeding according to sines and 
cosines of multiples of / and powers of e; the second consists in expressing 
certain functions of r and / by similar series in terms of w and e. These series 
will be investigated first in an elementaiy way and then by means of Bessel’s 
functions. 
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33. To obtain series for r, w in terms of f. 

Define X. by the equation 

e = 2\/(l + \*), or A, = (l — Vl — e‘)je= e/(l + Vl —e^). 

We then have by (1) “ = i ->• 

Putting for a moment 2 co.s /—x' + x~', and therefore 2 cos if = x* + x'*, we 
easily obtain 

r _ 1 - \Y 1_Xx-’ \ 

a l + X^U+Xx l+Xx-'j’ 

and thence by expansion, since x is a complex quantity whose modulus 
is unity, 

- = (1 — (1 — 2Xcos/+ ...+(— 1 )• 2X‘cos if-\-.,.] .(5). 

d 


From this equation, after expanding \ in powers of e, we obtain the required 
expansion of r. 

Again, from (5) we have the identity 


(1 + e cos/)■* = (1 — e-)~l (1 - 2X cos/ +... + (— 1 )• 2\* cos i/+ ...}. 


Since the series on the right is supposed to bo convergent, we may differentiate 
this equation with respect to e; we then get, after multiplying by e, 


e cos/ _ e’ 
(1 + e cos jy (1 — 


1 + 2 S (— 1 )'\* cos/ 


2e d\ 
fl de 


S (— 1 )* iX.*~* cos if 


Adding this to the previous equation we obtain, since d\/de = X/e/l — e*. 


(1 4- e cos fy^ (1 — e’)* 


1 + 2 S (— 1)' X’ cos i/| + ^ S (- 1 V ?X* cos if 


= (l-er’ 


+ 2 S (— 1 )• X’ (1 + tVI — e=“) coal/ 

1 j 


But we have, by (4), 

dw _ r- _ (1 — _ 

df ~ ~ (1 + e cos/)’ ■ 


Substituting for (1 +eco8/)~* its expansion just found and integrating, we 
obtain, since w and / are zero together. 


w 


=/-2X(l + v/l -e*)sin/+... + ^(-iyx/l+iVl-c*)8ini/+. (6). 
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Putting for X its value and expanding in powers of e, we deduce the required 
expansion of w. This is, as far as the order e*, 

w=f- 2csin/+ (|e’ + ie‘)8in2/—Jc*8in 3/+^e^sin .(6'). 


34. To chtain f r in terms of w. 

Since we have supposed that convergent series are possible, we can obtain 
f in terms of «; by reversing the series (6') using f—wz& a first approxima¬ 
tion. By this proceeding we shall get, as far as the order 

/= w -I- (2e - Je*) sin w -I- (Je* - sin 2w -f- e* sin sin 4u; +.. .(7). 

Also as r = a (1 — c cos a), w = e — e sin E, we can apply Lagrange’s 
theorem • to the expansion of cos E = cos {w + e sin e) and thus obtain 

cos E = cos m; — z —j (sm^’u; sm w). 

From this we have, after replacing powers of sin w by sines of multiples of w, 
as far as the order e*, 

T ^ 

- = (e — I c®) cos Ml — (Je’ — cos %v} — |c®co8 "iw — cos iav— ... (8). 

CL Jt 

Corollary. Since a^lr^= dfjdw, we can immediately obtain from (7) the 
expansion of o’/r®. 

35. From these expansions for /, r we can deduce those of any functions of/, r in terms 
of w. As however all these expansions (except perhaps that of/) are obtained much more 
easily by the use of other methods, those outlined in this Article will not be further 
developed. For a fuller discussion of the methods of Arts. 33, 34, see Tait and Steele, 
Dynamio of a Particle, Arts. 162-167. 


36. An expansion for / in terms of w, exhibiting the general term of the series by 
means of a simple expression, has been given by S. S. Greatheedf. The process may be 
shortly sketched as follows. Let 

tan^« = 

then by Lagrange’s theorem applied to equations (3) we have 


VH-8 

Vf-i 


. u/ 


” eP rfP-* /d/o . 
/=/o+2 —, sinP 


)■ 


Also, differentiating the expression for/# we have 


dfn V1 — 8* ", 

,-= 2 2 X*C 08 tw, (where X®= 4) 

aw l-«cosw o 


and^ 


8inPw=^l (-!)« 




q\{p-q)\ 


COB 



* WQIiamson, Cal. Chap. vii. 
f Camb. Math. Jour., 1st Ed. Vol. i. (18S9), pp. 208—211. 

t E. W. Hobson, Trigonometry, Art. 62. The formnbs there numbered (44), (46) can be 
oombined into this form. 
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giving 


dvp-^ 



i ,!o ^ q U^y) ! ^‘ ~ 2g + t>>-« Bin {p-^ + ^^w 

+{p- 2^—t)P-i8in {p- 2q-i) w}. 


Substituting this in the equation for / and finding the coefficient of sin ju> in the 
resulting expression, Greatheed finally arrives at the symbolic formula for f: 


?» + 2 S jx^ exp.-^ (X-* - X)+X-> exp. (X'‘- X)1 . 

j'l I ^ 2 ) j 

In order to obtain the coefficient of sin jt/>, the expression for it given by this formula must 
be first developed in powers of X as it stands, all negative powers of X rejected and the 
terms of the order X® divided by 2*. 


Cayley + has extended this result in a general manner to the exj)an.sion of any function 
of r and /. 


Expansions by means of Bessel’s functions. 


37. The following fornaulas will be found | in any treatise on Bessel’s 
functions, i being a real integer :— 


If” 

Ji(x) = - cos (i<f> — w sin <f)) d(f> .(9), 

‘"■Jo 

2 (2t"+ 2) ~q~((i +1 ) (t +¥):.; (f + ' J ’ ’ 

|{Ji_i(a;) + /.+,(j;)) =iJi{x), ^ {Ji_,(a:) -/,+i (a;)} .(H). 


Jfx) = 


2‘t! 


1 - 


where Ji{x) is the Bessel’s function of the first kind. In the applications to 
be made here, i is a positive integer and x a real quantity sufficiently small 
for series in powers of x to be convergent. If i be negative we have imme¬ 
diately from (9), Ji {x) = /_< (— x). 


38. To expand cosJe, sinjs in terms of w. 

From (3) we may assume that cosjE, sinjE will be respectively expansible 
in cosines and sines of multiples of w. Let 

cos j E = 2,- .4 i cos iw, sin j E = 2i B,- sin iw, 

where j, i are positive integers. Then, by Fourier’s theorem, 

Ai^ = j cosJ e cos iwdw. 

2 Jo 


• See note by Cayley on the expansion of this formula in Quart. Math. Jour. Vol. n., 
pp. 229—232. Coll. Worki, Vol. iii. pp. 139—142. 

+ Camb. Math. Jour. 1st Ed., Vol. iii. pp. 162—167. Coll. World, Vol. i. pp. 19-24. 

J E.g. Todhunter, Chapters xxx. xxxi. It will not here be necessary to suppose any 
knowledge of Bessel's functions, beyond the assumptions that the series are possible and that they 
converge. If we define Ji (x) by (9) the results (10), (11) can be found by a few simple operations. 
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Integrating by parts, 

. 2 ri ... 1' 2i , 

= - -cos jE sin %w\ + I Bin tw sin jEaE 

Jw-o tTTjo ■' 

= 0 + -- I sin (lA — ie sin e) sin jEdE, by (3), 
nrj 0 

= -^[ cos l(i E — iesin e} dE—~ I cos U—i—j) E — (—te) sin e} dE 
ITT Jo tirJo 

=4 Ji-j (te) + X (- te), by (9), 

except when t = 0. For the determination of we have 

cos jEdw =J (1 — e cos a) cos jsdE = — ^ tt or 0, 

according as j is equal or unequal to unity. 

If therefore we allow t to receive negative as well as positive values, we 
obtain 


in which 


cos js = 2 /»_,• (te) cos tw..(12), 

*ss - go 

|/^(0)=-| or 0, 


according as y is equal or unequal to unity. 
In an exactly similar way we may find 


£{ — . Ji—j (te) . ( te), 

€> X 

8inyA= 2 iJi- j (te) sin iw .... 


there being no constant term. From the results (12), (13) we can get most 
of the expansions required. 


39. To expand r, r cos f, r sin /, r"*, r“® in terms of w. 

Putting y = 1 in the two results just obtained and substituting for cos e 
and sin E in (1), (2), we deduce 

T * 5 

- = 1— 2 - Ji_, (te) cos tw.(14), 

(t — 00 X 

T * 1 , 

- cos/ = —e + 2-Ji_, (te) cos iw, 

® % 

V . « J 

- siny* =vl—e* 2 (te) sin iw 
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Since (— ie) = Ji (ie) and since for t = 0 we have 

we deduce, after the application of the formulae (11), 

r , ^2edJi(ie) 

, 7 = 1 + 9 -' 3 - . 


1 


r cos / = a 


,^,52 dJi(ie) 

— se + Z-r —cos^^^; 


Ti (ie) . 1 

de 

r sin/ = a Vl — ^ Ji (ie) sin iiu^ j 

Again, by (4), (3), (2), wo have 

a dE , d , . , , d / er sin f \ 
- = = 1 + f - (e sin A) = 1 + y- (——_ ) 
r dw dw div\as/l—d‘J 

and therefore from (15'), 


...(15'). 


- = 1 + 2 cos iw . 

^ 1 

Further, since rja = 1 — e cos E, we have 


(16). 


L © - s s i di ‘'J (*)• <*> - 

and since (15') gives the expansion of rsin /=av'l — e“ sin E, we obtain 

d (r 


-jj = 2 ^ Ji{ie )sin iw. 


dw' 


r’ * 4 . 

— = const. — 2 .„ Ji (ie) cos hv. 


1 


Integrating, 

But since r’/u’ = 1 — 2e cos a + ^ | e“ cos 2 a ; 

and since it wais shown in the last Article that the constant part of cos.£, 
when expanded in terms of w, is — e/2 and that the similar part of cos 2e is 
0, the above equation shows that the constant part of r“/a“, when so expanded, 
is 1 + 3e’/2. Hence 

^ = 1 + f -^\ji (ie) cos iw .(17). 


Corollary i. From (1) and (4) we have 

. 1-e^a 1 . , Vl-e^dr 

cos/— ^ re’ ae dw' 

Whence, by using the developments (16), (14'), we can immediately deduce 
those of cos/, sin /. 

The difference between the true and mean anomalies is called the 
Eqvation of the Centre. Denote it by Eq. 
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Corollary ii. If o be any angle, we have, since f=w-\- Eq., 
sin (a 4 Eq.) = sin/cos {a — w) + cos /sin (o — w). 

By means of Cor. i. we can then get the development of sin (a + Eq.). 

40. It will be noticed that the coefficient of sin iw or cos iw (i positive) 
is always of the form «oe* 4aie‘+’4 a,e*+*4- .... (a„, a,, ... numerical quanti¬ 

ties). That this must be so in the expansions of all functions of r, / of the 
forms treated here, is sufficiently evident from Art. 32. Hence if we are 
considering any term whose aigument is iw, we know immediately that the 
lowest power of e contained in the coefficient is not less than e*. This fact 
has an important bearing when we come to develope the disturbing function. 

41. In the development of the disturbing function it is im|)ortant to obtain 
expansions for r»’coay/, r^arngf (p being any positive or negative integer and q any 
integer including zero) in terms of w. These could be obtained from the expansions given 
in Art. 39 by multiplication of series. Such a process would be somewhat tedious when 
many terms are required. On pp. 163-179 of the Pundamenta*, Hansen obtains the 
expansions by finding the finite expressions corresjwnding to each value of p and q 
required—for cos qf in terms of positive or negative powers of r, and for rPsin qf in 
terms of the differentials of the same with respect to w. That this is possible is evident 
from the expressions for cos/ and sin/ given in Cor. i. of Art. 39. He then obtains a 
general formula giving the coefl&cients of the development of r” in terms of those of the 
developments of r* and r~*. The coefficients of r* are obtained as in Art. 39 and those of 

as in the Cor. of Art. 34. 

In a later workt, he has considered them in a much more general manner and has 
obtained expressions for the coefficients of the development of exp. g/V - 1 in powers of 
exp. w/ —1, by means of Fourier’s theorem. The definite integral corresponding to the 
coefficient of exp. iw/—1 is evaluated and a general expression which is the least 
cumbrous to expand of any given up to the present time, is obtained for the coefficient. 
This is even true of the case ^=—2, 9 = 0 , which by a simple integration gives the 
development of /. 

42. The literature on elliptic expansions up to 1862 has been collected by Cayley in a 
report On the progresi of the solution of certain problems in Dynamics [. Later developments 
and references are to be found in Tisserand, Mic. CH., Vol. i. chaps, xiv., xv. 

43. The following Theorem and Corollary will be required later. 

Let F, 0, H be three functions of which F, G are developable in cosines (or 
sines) and H in sines (or cosines) of a series of angles of the general form 
/Sf-h/S'. Thefunctim 

* Pundamenta Nova InvestigationU Orbitae verae quam Luna perlustrat. Auctce P. A. 
Hansen. Ootha, 1838. This work will be referred to throughout as the Pundamenta. 

f ‘ Entwioklnng des Prodnots einer Potenz des Badius-Veotors mit dem Sinus oder Cosinus 
eines Vielfaohen der wahren Anomalie etc.’ Ahh, d. K, Sdchs. Oei. zu Leipzig, Vol. ii. pp. 183—281. 

i Brit. Atzoe. Reporti, 1862. Coll. Works, Vol. rv. pp. 618—698. 
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can he developed into a series of the form 

i=-* sin' 

also, when the coejfieients e^, Ui, a_i have been found, all the other coefUcients Ui 
can be obtained by a simple process. 

Suppose that F, 0 are developable in cosines and H in sines of angles 
of the form /3t + yS'. Let 

-iG = -S.Bcos (Bt + B'l H = SF sin (Bt + /S'), 

in which B, B' are the typical coefficients corresponding to the argument 
^t + B'- Let 

2 

{id} = Ri- 


The formulae (lo') may be written 

” dR 

T de 


rcos/ ^dRi . rsin/ . . 

- *^+se = —2, y- cosiw, --Zi/?ismiw...(18); 

a I de a e i \ 


also from (17) we have 

— = 1 +^d‘ + 21, Ri cos iw .(19). 

a 1 

This last equation will be required in Chap. X. 

Substituting in the expression for F we obtain 

OD fjp. ® 

r — F = 2X5 cos (y3t + B ) • ^ j * ^os iw — 2Xfi' sin {Bt + B ) • 2 iRi sin iw 

i=i de ,=i 


= X X 

i=l L 


[b^ + B'iR^ «os (iw + Bt + B') 


B'iRi cos (- iw 4 /3t + /S') 


]■ 


If now we put R-i = Ri, Ra = 0, this may be written 


r-F = 1 X Oi cos {iw + Bt + B'), {i = 9 excluded) 

j= -00 


where 

If we put also 

we obtain 

for all values of i. 


ai = B^' +B'iRi. 


F = Xoo cos {Bt + B'), 
r = X 2 <*< cos {iw + Bt + 

fa ~ 00 
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By the defioition of a* we have, since Bi = B-i, 

whence B = (tti + a_i)/2 , £' = («! — a_i)/2i2i. 

Substituting these values of B, S' in the expressions for Of, oL-i, we obtain 


'dRi 

“ 




de 

Ri 

+ ^0—1 

de 

Ri 


R, 



_ de 



de 


-dJ^ 



dRi 


de 

Ri 


de 

■ Ri 



+ iOl 

dRi 

''Ri 

_ de 



_ de 



When therefore a,, a_i have been found for ail the different arguments 
fit + fi', the coefficients Oj, a_i can be found without any trouble. This 
simple method of obtaining the coefficients in the product of two series, saves 
Hansen much labour in performing his developments. 

Corollary. From the last two equations we deduce immediately 
(Oi - OL.i)liRi =» (a, - a_,)/Hi. 


44. When the plane of the ellipse is inclined to the plane of reference, 
expansions for the longitude in this latter plane and for the latitude above it 
will be required. 

Let M (fig. 4) be the position on the unit sphere corresponding to the 
point P (fig. 3) whose true anomaly is f. Let MU be the position of the 



Fig. 4 . 

plane of the orbit and draw MM' perpendicular to xM' the plane of reference. 
Then, according to the notation of Chapter ii., v = xM', s = tan M'M. Let 
acSl — 6, VLM =* L, SUM' = , M'SXM = i* and therefore Li = v — 6. 

* The letter i is frequently used, ae in the previoui artiolee, to denote any integer: the addi¬ 
tional nae of the letter to denote this angle will oanae no confnaion. 
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46. From the right-angled triangle MM'£i we have 

tan Li = cos i tan L. 

Putting t = V— 1 , we can write this 

_ 1 fZLi _ j 

g22,,i ^ J g2ii ^ J 

1 + tan’ ^ 

and therefore '^i . 

1 •+• tan’ ^ 

£t 

Taking logarithms and expanding, we obtain 

2 z,,t = a^TTi -f - tan’ | ^ tan' ^ ((?*^‘ — 

where is an integer. Since i^ = l when i is zero, we have p = 0 . Hence 

% % % 

Lx~ L — tan’ 2 s^in 2i -|- ^ tan' ^ sin 4/, — ^ tan* ^ sin G/, + .... 

Let now the angular distance from the apse to the node ft be «• — 0 . We 
have then 

L = f-\- St — 6 = w + vs —6-\- E(]. = ri„ + Eq., 

where rj^ — w + -at — 6. Substituting for L this value and for its value v — 0, 
we obtain 

V =f + tsr — tan’^ sin {2?}^ 2 E<j.) ^ Uiii' ^ sin (47/„ -f 4 Eq.)— ...(20). 

The terms involving i and constituting the difference between the longitude 

in the orbit and that in the plane of reference are known as the Reduction. 

» 

We can expand 

sin (2ij„ -f 2 Eq.) = sin 2ri„cos 2 Eq. -I- cos 2??, sin 2 Elq. 
by means of the formula^ given in Cor. ii.. Art. 39. Let 

tan i = y. 

Then tan’^ = (2-t- 7 ’- 2 Vl-(- 7 ’)/ 7 ’= •••• 

In the case of our Moon, 7 is a small quantity of the same order as «: it 
will, therefore, not be necessary to calculate a large number of terms in 
the Reduction, when the latter is expanded in powers of e and 7 . 
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46. To obtain s, the tangent of the latitude, we have 

sin M'M = sin i sin L, 
sin ^ sin A ysini 


and therefore 
giving 


Vl — sin’i sin’ L Vl + 7 ’ cos* L ’ 
s — y sin L — ^ 7 ’ sin L cos’ Z + It* sin i cos’ L — 


or « = 7 sin (i;, + Elq.) — 17 ® {sin(3i7o + 3 Eq.) + sin (?;„ + Eq.)) + ...( 21 ). 

Of these terms in s, the first is the most important and the method of 
finding it has been given in Cor. ii., Art. 39. The other terms can be easily 
calculated; since they are multiplied by 7 * at least, it will not be necessary 
to take many of them. 


47. It will be noticed that there is a connection between the index 
of 7 and the multiple of ijo similar to that between the index of e and 
the multiple of w. In longitude we have even multiples of ijo aud even 
powers of 7 ; in latitude, odd multiples of and odd powers of 7 . In both 
cases, the lowest power of 7 which occurs in the coefficient of siniijo or cosii/o, 
is y\ 


(ii) Elliptic Motion. 

48. When we neglect the disturbing action of the Sun, the forces on the 
Moon, relative to the Earth, are reduced to acting inwards along the 
radius vector. Such a force is known to produce motion in an ellipse of 
which one focus is occupied by the Earth. We shall not here solve the 
problem which is merely that of two bodies, but assume that the solution 
has been completed; all that then remains is to fix the constants to be used. 

Let (fig. 3) Ey be a fixed line from which we may reckon angles. Let 
yEA = w, and let e be the angle which a uniformly revolving radius vector 
Ep, makes with Ey at tifcie t = 0. Let the time of a complete revolution 
of this vector be 27r/ra. Then yEp = nt-\- e and AEp = n# + e — w. But since 
equal areas are described in equal times, we have, by the definition of w 
in Art, 32, AEp = w. Hence 

Mean anomaly = w = nt + e — w. 

Let 2a be the major axis and e the eccentricity. Then we have the 
following well-known results:— 

p = 71*a’, (Velocity)’ = ^, 

Twice the area described in a unit of time = wa’Vl — e*, 
and n (or a), e, e, m may be taken as the four constants of integration. 
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49. When the plane of motion is inclined to the plane of reference we 
require two more constants. Let them be those defined in Art. 44, namely, i 
the inclination and 6 the angular distance of the line of intersection of the 
two planes from the fixed line Ex. In this case the line Ey is taken to 
coincide with Ex, so that «r, € are reckoned from x along the fixed plane to 
fl (the ascending node), and then along the plane of the orbit. Let 
(fig. 4) be the position, on the unit sphere, of Eg. (fig. 3 ). Then 

'BT = xfl + nA, nt +e = xn + D,Mo, 
and flATo = »?o = w + «r — ^=nt + e — 

The last angle is known as the mean argument of the latitude. The 
constants introduced by the three equations which determine undisturbed 
elliptic motion in space, are a (or n), e, e, ts, 6, i (or 7 ). 

These six constants are called the Elements of the ellipse. The meaning 
to be attached to the word ‘ Element ’ will be extended in Chapter V. 

60. From the results of Art.s. 34, 45, 46, we obtain the following values 
of V, r, s in terms of the time, for the solution of the equations (A) of 
Chapter ll. when we neglect R, as far as the 3rd order of the small quantities 
e, 7 : 

v = nt + e + (2e — sin w + sin 2w + sin Sw + ... 

- i 7 ’ sin 2i)o -ief sin (tc - 2ijo) - sin (w + 27)o) + .. 
rja = 1 + — (e — cos 'U3 — \d cos 2w — %e? cos 3m - ..., V •••(22), 

s = {l~ e‘— ^ 7 ") 7 sin 170 + ey sin (w — i;,) + 67 sin (w + rjo) 

+ sin (2m - 770 ) -I- |e’ 7 sin( 2 m + rjo) — ^ 7 ’ sin 377 „ + ..., 
where w = ut-\-€~vr, rj^ — nt + e — ff. 


61. It only remains to connect the constants a, h of Art. 13 with those 
used here. Wo have found in equation (2), Chapter ii., neglecting 12, 

Square of velocity in orbit = 2glr — g[a. 

This being the same expression as that given in Art. 48, a has the same 
meaning in both cases, namely, the semi-major axis of the orbit. We have 
also by Art. 12, 

\h = \ = rate of description of areas in the plane of reference, 

whence 

4 = rate of description of areas in the plane of the orbit, 

cost 


Hence 


= ^aa^Vl —d, by Art. 48. 


?ia'‘Vi — 
Vl -f 7’ 


This value refers to undisturbed motion only. 


( 23 ). 
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52. The solution of equations (11) of Chapter U. when may, since W]°>u v'l +<*, 

be put into the form 

{1 co8/}=i {v'l +*®+ei cos (r - Wi)}, 

s=ysm(t.-<I), 3 '^ = /—,, 

where tan (or, —tf) = V^l+y* tan (tu —tf), ei = ev'i +y*wn*(ar-tf). 

For we have, by the figure of Art. 44, since M'M=- tr, 

e cos (r, - (or - fl)} , cos l . . , sin t 


cos ir 


/, i , e cos (z. - (or - on , .. cos l , . , 

evl+**co3/= --'-i-^-=eco8(ar-tf)-hesin — 

•' ” ' cos V 


= e cos (or - ff) cos l, +e sin (nr - G) 


sin L, 
cos i ' 


whence, after substituting for e and nr in terms of e, and or, and putting Ly = v-6, we get 
the required result If AA^, drawn perpendicular to the plane of the orbit, intersect xy 
in Aj, we easily obtain or, = xvli. 


To obtain a, in terms of v, we expand >yi+s* by the binomial theorem and, after 
substituting for » its value ^ 810 ( 1 ) —tf), express these terms in cosines of multiples of 
2(t> —^). To obtain t in terms of », we can expand !/«,“ by means of the formulse of 
Art 33. For we have 


i_- Ji- 

M,® 1+*® 



which can be expanded in jxjwers of e,(l+»®)'^ and cosines of multiples of v-or,. 
Expanding next the various powers of \/l+«* in irowers of *® and substituting for « its 
value, we shall obtain dtjdv expressed by means of cosines of multiples of r-irr, and 
2(v- 6). An integration will then give t in terms of v. 


It will be noticed that w,, e^ differ respectively from tjr, e by quantities of the order y®. 


63. The expansions given in Art. 50 will apply equally to the motion of 
the Sun, but become simpler since we suppose the plane of its orbit to be the 
plane of reference. Only four constants will be required; these will be 
called a', e', e', «■'. The mean motion n' is defined properly by the equation 

m' + fi = m' + EA-M= n'“a'®. 

We have, in Arts. 19, 22, put m' = n'®o'*. The ratio ^ : vi is approximately 
1 :330,000, 80 that the error caused will be very small. 

We should properly have put in the disturbing function, 

«i' = n'®a'® - »®a®=»'*a'®(l — w*a®/w.'®a'®). 

The slight correction necessary is therefore obtained very easily after all the expansions, 
giving the motion of the Moon as disturbed by the Sun, have been made. The correction 
to be made to the largest coefficient in the expression of the longitude will not be so great 
as (/'OS. 

It is to be remembered that a', n', e', w' are the constants of the ellipse which the 
Sun describes about the Centre of Mass of the Earth and Moon, in accordance with the 
principles laid down in Chapter i. 
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54 , An important question in connection with the series given in this Chapter is their 
convergence. Each coefficient of sin iw or cos tie is represented by a convergent series, 
and the series of coefficients thus arranged forma a convergent series as long as e is less 
than unity. But if we arrange the series according to powers of the eccentricity, this 
is no longer necessarily the case. We get in fact a double series, proceeding according 
to powers of e and sines or cosines of multiples of w, the convergency of which, for a 
certain range of values of e and w, depends on the manner of its arrangement. The 
problem is to find the greatest value of e for which the series is absolutely convergent. 
Laplace* has shown that if e be less than 0'6627432..., the series which have been 
discussed, together with those of the form re cos y/, r” sin g f, will be absolutely convergent 
for all values of w. Full references will be found in Cayley’s Report already referred to, 
and in Tisserand, Vol. i., Chap. xvi. In the latter are given some of the more important 
theorems on the subject. 

• Mim. de I’Inst. de France, Vol. vi. (1823), pp. 61—80. 
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66 . It has already been pointed out in Chapter ii. that there is no 
known method of obtaining directly a general solution of the differential 
equations which express the motion of the Moon as disturbed by the 
Sun. In consequence, we are obliged to resort to indirect methods. 
There are two well-recognized devices used, both of which depend on the 
right to neglect certain parts of the equations of motion in the first 
instance, so as to reduce them to forms which are capable of integration, 
either by means of known functions or by the use of series, the coefficients 
of which can be found according to a definite law. 


The Form to be given to tfie expressions of the Coordinates. 

66 . In discussing these methods of obtaining a solution of the general 
equations, it is necessary to keep certain physical considerations in view. It is 
not sufficient to obtain mere expressions for the coordinates ; they must 
be put into such a form that practical applications may be possible and 
sufficiently simple. Since infinite series will be used, this point becomes 
of the greatest importance. 

Now all records, ancient and modern, containing any mention of 
lunar observations—whether made in a scientific way or not—go to 
prove that, for a long period of time, the Moon has been circulating 
round the Earth in an orbit which is confined between limits not very far 
removed from one another. From this fact we infer that the motion is 
of such a nature that, at any rate during a considerable interval, its 
deviations from some mean state of motion (which, to fix ideas, we may 
think of as cireular) are never very great. We ought then to try and 
express its coordinates in terms of the time, in a form which will give 
the position after any interval of time, whether it be short or long. 
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In order to be able to do this conveniently, the deviations from some 
mean state of motion ought to be expressible by functions which oscillate 
between finite and not very distant limits. The most convenient functions 
of this nature are the real periodic functions* sine and cosine. Should 
the variable, which is generally taken to be the time, occur, for example, 
lii. the form of a real exponential in the expression of a coordinate, such a 
term would cause the coordinate to increase indefinitely with t, for either 
positive or negative values of t. Again, should a term of the form t^sinnt 
be present, the same result would follow, provided the term has any indepen¬ 
dent existence. It may happen that such a term is present as one of a series 
which, in some other method of proceeding, would only have appeared through 
the expansion of some periodic function—an expansion only permissible for 
small values of t. As it is desired to obtain expressions holding also for large 
values of t, one object to be sought after is to try and obtain a solution in 
which such terms are not present. If they should arise, they must, if possible, 
be eliminated by some alteration in the form of the solution. In the case of 
the Moon’s motion as disturbed by the Sun only, when the latter is moving 
in an elliptic orbit, it will be seen that the coordinates can be expressed by 
periodic terms only. See Art. 69. 

A discussion of the limits, upper and lower, of the Moon’s radius vector is given by 

G. W. Hill, Researches in the Lunar Theory., Atner. Jouni. Math , Vol. i., pp. 5-26. See also 

H. Oyiden, Traitsanalytujuc des Orbits absofus, etc. Vol. i., Chap. i. 


Intermediate Orbits. 

67. It has been stated in Art. 55, that the first step usually taken 
towards the determination of the Moon’s path, is a .simplification of the equa¬ 
tions of motion, made by neglecting certtiin portions of them, to forms which 
can be readily integrated. A solution of the equations, thus limited, should 
form an approximation to the true path of the Moon if it is to be of assistance 
in obtaining the general solution of the complete equations of motion. This 
approximate path is called the Intermediate'^ Orbit, or more shortly the 
Intermediary. The intermediary need not necessarily be a general solution 
of the limited equations of motion; it may not contain the full number of 
arbitrary constants, but should be such that, when the general solution of the 
complete equations is required, it fonns in some way an approximation to the 
path described by the Moon. It is not even necessary that the intermediary 
shall exactly satisfy the limited equations of motion. We may, after having 
obtained the exact solution of the latter, modify it in any way which experi- 

* A periodic fUaotion is one which, after the addition of a definite and finite quantity to the 
variable, raturne to its previona value. We consider periodic functions of a real variable only, 
t This term was introduced by Oyld£n. (German, intermediare; Fr., intermddiaire.) 
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ence may suggest, provided that the modified solution differs from the exact 
solution by quantities of an order not less than the lowest order of the 
portions neglected in the original equationa The intermediary may then 
be indefinite to a certain extent, until we have found the general solution 
of the complete equations. Such indefiniteness will, however, be only 
allowed for the purpose of facilitating the analysis and in order to put the 
expressions for the coordinates into a suitable form, in accordance with the 
remarks made in Art. 56. 

68 . The next consideration is the choice of an intermediary. In this 
matter there is some freedom; it must partly depend on the particular 
method we intend to follow for the solution of the general equations. The 
usual plan is to choose an intermediate orbit which is such that, after a 
certain finite interval of time, the coordinates of any point on it, referred 
to axes which may be fixed or moving, return to the values they had at the 
beginning of the interval (an angular coordinate will have had its value 
increased by 27r). An orbit which possesses this property is called periodic*. 
With reference to the axes used, the curve described will be closed. 

69. In moat of the older methods, the first limitation of the equations 
of motion is made by neglecting the action of the Sun, so that the inter¬ 
mediary is a fixed ellipse. A certain indefiniteness is then given by 
supposing the apsidal line and the nodal line of its orbit on a fixed plane 
to be moving with uniform singular velocities; these motions are determined 
on proceeding to the second and higher approximations. In other words, 
the intermediary is periodic with respect to moving axes. By this choice 
we begin by considering the problem of two bodies rather than the problem 
of three bodies. 

Dr Hill starts from a different standpoint. He begins by neglecting, in 
the equations of motion, certain parts but not the whole, of the Sun’s action, 
and he is able to obtain for the intermediary a solution, periodic with reference 
to axes moving in a definite manner; this is really a particular case of the 
problem of three bodies and the advantage of the orbit as a first approxima¬ 
tion arises from this fact. This intermediary is not indeed a general solution 
of his limited equations (which were given in Art. 23), in that it does not 
possess the full number of arbitrary constants; nevertheless it serves as 
a useful first approximation owing to the fact that one of the arbitrary 
constants (the so-called ‘ eccentricity' of the Moon’s orbit), which has been 
tacitly put equal to zero to get the intermediary, appears to be small enough 
to permit of expansions in ascending power series. 


On periodic solntions, see Poinoar<, Mfe. Cil. Vol. i. Chap. iv. 
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60. The subject of intermediate orbits has been treated by Gyld^n, Andoyer, Hill and 
others. The usual plan is to express the disturbing function by powers of the ratio 
of the distances of the Sun and the Moon and by cosines of multiples of their angular 
distances ; the coefficients and the term indci>cndent of this angle are then functions of the 
radii vectores of the Sun and Moon (or, in the planetary theory, of the two planets) only. 
All the terms containing this angle are neglected, .so that the disturbing function involves 
only the radii vectores. A further simplihcation can be introduced by supposing the 
motion of the disturbing body to be circular. The case treated in Art. 67 is a simple 
illustration of the method followed, (iyldiin* uses a method akin to Hansen’s to solve 
the resulting equations; Andoyerf follows La{>Iacc in taking the true longitude as in¬ 
dependent variable; HillJ uses a direct mcthfxl, by finding equations for the small 
differences r—a, r' — a (where a, a' are constants) and expanding in jjowers of them. 
The princijMil part of the motion of the perigee is determined without much difficulty. 

When the intermediary ha.s been obtained, there are twm methods of 
proceeding to the solution of the general equations; (i) by continued 
approximation, (ii) by allowing the arbitrary constants introduced into the 
intermediary to vary. 

(i) Solution by continued Approximation. 

61. We suppose that, by means of the intermediary, the four variables, 
namely, the three coordinates and the time, have been expressed in terms of 
one of them; in these expressions there will be a certain number of the 
necessary six arbitrary constants present. With this solution or with a 
modified form of it, we then proceed to find what small corrections must be 
made to the variables when we include the omitted portions of the equations 
of motion. If the motion be stable, these corrections should take the form of 
small periodic terms. The method is then nothing else than that of small 
oscillations about a state of steady motion—that in the intermediate orbit. 
In the case of the Moon we shall generally have to proceed to the third and 
higher approximations in order to obtain the oscillations with sufficient 
accuracy. It is necessary to consider the amplitude, the period and the phase 
of each term. 


(ii) Solution by the Variation of Arbitrary Constants. 

62. The method is sufficiently well-known not to need explanation 
here §. In the case of the Moon we have three differential equations of the 
second order and therefore six arbitrary constants in the solution. We assume 
that an intermediate orbit has been found and that the resulting relations 

• “Die intermediiires Bahn des Mondea,” Acta Math., Vol. vn. pp. 125-173 (1885). 

t “Contribution i, la Tb5orie des orbitee intermidiaireB,” Annalea de la Foe. det Se. de 
ToaUnue, Vol. i. M.. pp. 1-72 (1887). 

it “ On Intermediate Orbits,” AnnaU of Math. (U. S. A.), Vol. vni. pp. 1-20 (1898). 

9 Bee A. B. Forsyth, Differential Eqaatiom, Chapter iv. 
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between the coordinates and the time contain all the six arhitraries; it is 
required to find what variable values the arhitraries must have in order that 
the same relations may satisfy the general equations of motion. The 
coordinates expressed in terms of the arhitraries and the time will thus have 
the same form for the intermediate orbit and the true orbit There are three 
relations, which may be chosen at will, between the first and second 
differentials of the arhitraries. These are always taken such that the first 
differentials of the coordinates have the same form whether the arhitraries be 
constant or variable. Hence, the velocities, when expressed in terms of the 
arhitraries and the time, have the same form whether the arhitraries he constant 
or variable. This way of stating the relations enables us to change from 
one system of coordinates to another without trouble. The six arhitraries 
and any function of them not involving the coordinates, the velocities or the 
time, are named elements. It is usual to take the undisturbed ellipse as the 
intermediary. The method will be treated in the following chapter and an 
important extension will be given to the meaning of the term ‘ element.’ 

The Instantaneous Ellipse. 

63. We assume that the intermediary is an ellipse obtained when the 
action of the Sun is neglected. It is evident that if at any instant during 
the Moon’s actual motion, the disturbing forces were to suddenly cease to 
act and the Moon were to continue its motion from that point under the 
mutual action of the Moon and the Earth only, it would describe an ellipse. 
This orbit is called the Instantaneous Ellipse. 

Now when a particle is describing an ellipse under the Newtonian Law, 
if we are given the coordinates and the velocities* at any point, one ellipse 
can be constructed which satisfies the given conditions, and its six elements 
can be expressed uniquely in terms of the given coordinates and velocitiea 
Conversely, the coordinates and velocities of the point considered can be 
determined uniquely in terms of the six elements. But since the coordinates 
amd velocities of this point on the Instantaneous Ellipse are the same as 
those in the actual orbit, and since in the actual orbit the coordinates and 
velocities, when expreased by means of the arhitraries and the time, have the 
same form whether the arhitraries be constant or variable, the Instantaneous 
Elllipse is the Intermediate Orbit at the time when, in the expressions for 
the arhitraries, we have given to / the value which corresponds to the Moon’s 
position at that instant. Hence, the elements of the Instantaneous Ellipse 
at any time t can be obtained, after the solution by the method of the 
Variation of Arbitrary Constants has been carried out, by giving to t the 
value t in the expressions which determine the arhitraries in terms of the 
time. 

* That ia, the magnitude and direction of the velocity. 
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Application of the Solution by continued Approximation. 

64 Let us now return to the first method and see how it is to be applied 
to the solution of equations (A), Chapter ii. We may begin by neglecting 
their right-hand members, that is, the terras dependent on the action of the 
Sun. The equations so limited will give the intermediate orbit—an ellipse 
of period 27r/n; and we have seen in Chapter iii. that, in this case, the 
coordinates can be expressed by sums of periodic functions of the time* 
which are sines and cosines of multiples of angles of the form nt -f o, 
where a is a constant. 

To obtain the second approximation, we substitute these values of the 
coordinates in the right-hand members. But the disturbing function also 
depends on the coordinates of the Sun, which Ls supposed to move in an 
elliptic orbit of period 'In-jn', and these coordinates will be expressed by 
sines and cosines of niviltiples of angles of the form n't + a'. Since the time 
cannot enter into the right-hand members except through tbe coordinates, all 
the portions which depend on the action of the Sun will be periodic functions 
of the time and the aiguiuonts will be all of the form int + i'n't A (i, i' 
integers, positive, negative or zero and A a constant depending on the integers 
t, i' and on the longitudes of perigee, no<le and epoch of the two orbits). 
The C(iuations being integrated, we obtain for our second approximation new 
values of the coordinates which, when substituted in the right-hand sides of 
equations (A), will, after a new integration, furnish a third approximation, 
and so on. This process is repeated until the desired accuracy is obtained. 

66 . Let us consider the nature of the equations which we obtain for the 
determination of the second approximation. The two integrals jd'R and 
fdtdlijdv must first be treated. It will be seen in Chapter vi. Art. 116, that 
the two expressions under the integral sign can contain no constant term when 
elliptic values in terms of the time have been substituted for the coordinates; 
therefore, unless n, n are in the ratio of two whole numbers, no term directly 
proportional to the time can be introduced by these integiuls. We assume 
that n, n' are incommensurahle. 

Hence the right-hand sides of equations (A) consist entirely of periodic 
terms, whose arguments are ol' the form int + i'n’t -t- A. When therefore the 
firat of these equations has been prepared for the second approximation, we 
may write it 

i ^^3 (^) ~ ^ a ~ ~ cos (int -f i'n't + A), 

where B is the constant coefficient corresponding to the argument t'nf-l-i'n'f-l-A. 

* An angular coordinate will be considered to be periodic, if its rate of increase with respect 
to the time can be expressed by periodic functions only. 

B. L. T. 
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Let the elliptic value of r be ro, and put 



Then 8u is a small quantity of the order of the disturbing forces. Since Vo 
satisfies the equation when the right-hand member is put zero, we obtain for 
the left-hand member, by substituting the above value of r and neglecting 
powers of 8u above the first, 

For the purposes here, since the eccentricity e is a small (juantity, we shall 
neglect the product e8ii and therefore put = a^Bu. Dividing by and 
giving to (I its value the equation becomes 

^ 8a -I- n-Ba = n-XB cos {int + in't - 1 - ). 

66 . This is a linear differential equation of well-known form*. Its 
solution consists of two parts—the ComplementJiry Function, containing two 
arbitrary constants, and the Particular Integral. The former may be con¬ 
sidered to be included in the first approximation, which already contains 
a similar expression with the requisite number of arbitraiy constants. We 
arc only concerned here with the Particular Integral. The latter is given by 

~ ^ - (W .vy +*''■'* + ^ >■ 

There are two chisses of terms included under the sign of summation— 
(a) those in which n is different from z?t-f in', (b) those in which n = in + iH' 
for some values of i, i. 

Case (a) is simple. The resulting terms in Sii arc of the same pcri(xl as 
those of R and they constitute forced vibrations of which the periods are the 
same as those of the disturbing forces. 

Case ( 6 ). Since n, n are supposed incommensurable, this etjuality can 
only hold when i is zero and therefore when i = 1. The corresponding 
particular integral is then of the form 

— X-^nt sin {nt + A). 

Proceeding to the third and higher approximations, it is evident that terms 
involving t’, t’... in the coefficients will appear. As such forms are contrary 
to the assumption of stable motion when only a finite number of them are 

* A. B. Forsyth, DiffereiUial EquationM, Chapter iii. This particular form is given on 

pp. 61, 62. 
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taken, the question arises as to whether all these powers of t are not in 
reality the expansion of some periodic function—an expansion which cannot 
be convergent unless t be small—and whether it is not possible, by including 
certain portions of the Sun’s action, to get a solution which shall consist 
of periodic terms only. 


Modification of the Intermediate Orbit. 


67. F or this purpose we shall examine more closely the first of equations 
(A) and see how terms of period 27r/n may arise through the Sun’s action. 
Neglect 8 the tjingent of the latitude of the Moon, that is, suppose the 
motion to be in one plane; neglect also the ratio of the distances of the 
Moon and Sun. Putting m' = n'a^, the value of R given in Art. 7 will become 


R = F- - "') - 


where, )is before, v, v are the true longitudes of the Sun and the Moon. As 
we substitute elliptic values in the first approximation, we may still further 
limit the exj)rcs.«iou by neglecting e —the solar eccentricity. Then 

r—a, V € 


and we have R = «'-r-[] + \cos 2{v — n't — e')]. 

Also, since r, v do not contain the angle n't + e', when we substitute their 
elliptic values the second term of this expression will give no portion free 
from the angle 2n't + 2t'. As only those terms which produce arguments of 
the form nt + A are sought, we limit R to its first term. Hence 

r r) r) /? 

R = \ a'-r^ j d'R = \n'-r- + const., r ^ = ^n’^i'^, — = 0 ; 


the eipiations (A) and (G) of Chap. II. now become 








When the second and higher powera of n'- are neglected, the second and 
third of these e<]uations give the steady motion 



V = nt + e, 



fi = : 


by a suitable determination of the arbitrary constant in the first of the three 
equations of motion, this value of r will also satisfy it. It is required to find 
the small oscillations about this motion. 


Let Neglecting powers and products of n'^/n*, x 
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beyond the first, we obtain ftom the substitution of this value in the equation 
for r, 

« + («* — f »'*) a: = 0. 

The solution of this is given by 

x = G cos (cnt + D), 
where c‘n^ = n* — and therefore 

Hence the period of the oscillation differs from that of the original motion by 
a small quantity of tim same order as the small term introduced. 

If in finding the oscillation about the state of circular motion we had 
neglected n, the solution would have been 

x = C cos (nt + D), 

which is nothing else than the second term of the elliptic expansion for r in 
powers of the eccentricity. If we expand the previous value of x in powers 
of n'Vw’, we get 

x = C cos (nt + D) + f (n'-jn^) ntC sin (nt + D), 

an expression which immediately shows how the occurrence of t in a coefficient 
took place. 

68 . In order then to make the equations (22) of Art. 50 available as a 
suitable first approximation we shall, in the terms dependent on the 
eccentricity, put w = cnt + e — w, where c is a definite constant which differs 
from unity by quantities of the order of the disturbing forces and which is to 
be determined in the process of finding the second and higher approximations. 

Exactly the same difficulty occurs in the equation for s, which will 
evidently give a form similar to that for 8n when we proceed to a second 
approximation. The same artifice will serve. We put rj instead of in the 
expressions, where rj =ynt + e — d, ff being a constant of the same nature as c. 

The term Tif + e in v requires no modification since the difficulty does not 
arise in the longitude equation. 

Hence, the assumed first appru-vimativn tu the solution of equations (A) 
of Chapter II. will be obtained by giving to v, r, s the values (22) of Art. 50, 
after we have substituted t) for w, tja respectively, where 

= cnt 4- e — w, 7) = gnt + e — 6. 

It is evident that the same change would have been effected if we 
had substituted (l — c)nt + vT for w and (l—g)nt + 6 for 6. A physical 
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meaning can therefore be given to these substitutions. Since vr and ^are the 
longitudes of the apse and node, the action of the Sun not only produces 
periodic oscillations about elliptic motion but also causes the apse and no<le 
to revolve. (Fuller explanations of the physical interj)retation will be given 
in Chapter Vlll.) The intermediary chosen may therefore be considered U> 
be referred to moving axes. 

For the subject of oscillations about a state of stojuly motion, E. J. Rontli, 
Dynamict, Vol. ii. Chap. vii. may be consulted ; in particular, see Arts. .lOO-SeS of the 
same Chapter. 

69. Although by this modification of the intermediary \vc have succcedcfl in avoiding 
tlie (wcurrcnce of secular terms, there is no security that the exj>ressions for the coonlinates, 
consisting as they do of sums of j)eriodic terms, will iictmilly represent the values of the coor¬ 
dinates at any time. The ixirifslic terms are infinite in number and, in order that they 
may give the true values of the coordinates at any time, they must form converging series 
for any value of t. At the present time little is known concerning the convergcncy of these 
seriea In Poincare’s Mfcanique Celeste, certain groups of the terms are shown to converge 
for sufficiently small values of the quantity in lowers of which expansion is made, but no 
definite numerical results have been obtained except in the case of purely elliptic motion 
(Art. 54). 

The comparison of theory with observation seems to indicate that we are justified in 
assuming that these series will represent the motion. Nevertheless it must lie stated that 
Poincare’s investigations jast referred to, show that a limited number of terms of a diveigeut 
series may, under particular circumstances, give with great accuracy the numerical values 
of the function which the series was intended to represent. 

70. The remarks of the previous articles apply also to equations (11) of Chapter ii. in 

which V is the indeiiendent variable. Before we can proceed to a second approximation it 
is necessary to express the cofirdinates of the Sun, which are given in terms of t, in terms 
of V ; this caases no difficulty since we have found the elliptic value of t in terms of r in 
Ch.apter ill. When this has lieen done, we .substitute the elliptic values of jq, s (Art. 52) 
in the terms dejiending on the action of the Sun. Putting h, — s=s„-p&s, the 

equations for 8 m,, bs immediately take the linear form obtained for 8 h in Art. 65, with the 
difference that v is now the indeiiendent variable. A device similar to that used for 
equations (A) can lie employed to avoid the presence of yin the coefficients of the iicriodic 
terms. We sulistitute in the first approximation rv-w for y— w, yr— for v- 6. It will 
be seen in Chaii. viii. that the constants c, a so defined arc the same as thasc introduced in 
Art. 68. 

• For we have read we may have. 



CHAPTER V. 

VARIATION OF ARBITRARY CONSTANTS. 


71. There are several ways of applying the method of the variation 
of arbitrary constants (as outlined in Arts. 62, 63) to the problem of disturbed 
motion. The assumption that the coordinates and velocities, when expressed 
in terms of the arbitraries and the tinm, have the same form in tlie disturbed 
and undisturbed orbits, lies at the basis of all these investigations. The 
intermediate orbit is, in all cases, an ellipse obtained by neglecting the 
action of the Sun, and the six elements of this ellipse—or functions of 
them—are the arbitraries used. 

The chapter is divided into two parts. The first part contains an elemen¬ 
tary investigation of the differential equations which expre.ss the arbitinrics in 
terms of the time when the action of the Sun is taken into account. In 
the second part, the equations for elliptic motion and for the arbitraries in 
disturbed motion are treated by the more powerful method of Jacobi. 
Certain results which will be required in later chapters follow. 


(i) Elementary Methods. 

72. We suppose that the equations for elliptic motion have been solved 
and that the coordinates and the velocities have been expressed in terms of the 
elements and of the time by means of the formulue given in Chapter ill. After 
proving certain preliminary propositions, the equations which give the varia¬ 
tions of the six elements a, e, w, e, 6, i in terms of the resolved parts of the 
disturbing forces in three directions, will be obtained. These equations will 
be then expressed in terms of the partial differential coefficients of R with 
respect to the elements. Finally we shall deduce the so-called ' canonical ’ 
system of equations used by Delaunay. 
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To find the change of position diie to small arbitrary variations 
given to the elements*. 

73. Consider a set of moving axes defined in fig. 5 by the points where 
they cut the unit sphere, the axis of V being along the radius vector, the axis 
of X being 90'’ btihind that of Y in the plane of the orbit and the axis of Z 
being perpendicular to this plane. Since the coordinates are supposed to be 
expros.sed in terms of the time and of the elements (Chap, iii.), small changes 
in the latter will produce a change in the position of the Moon which may 
be defined by Sr and by small rotations Sd.^, S0, of the axes of X, Y, Z 
about themselves. The point K coincides with the j)oint M of fig. 4, Art. 44. 

Let zZ meet yr in C and let (as in Chap. III.) Q be the node, a-Q = 0, 



zZ — yD,Y = i, CZX = nY=L\ hence Cx = — aC = — (^90 — 0). By Euler’s 
geometrical eejuations-f’, we have then 

SO, = sin iSi — .sin i cos lS0 ) 

Sd« = cos LSi + sin i sin lS0 ^.(1). 

S 03 = 86 cos i + Sc ] 

Recurring to the notations of Art. 32, let Sf Se, Sw, expressed in terms 
of the elements and of the time, denote the changes in f E, w due to the 
variations Sa, Se, Svr, Se, Sn. These last are not all independent, owing 
to the cipiation = But since n, e only occur in the coordinates 
in the form nt + e (Art. 50), we can replace Sn, Se by the single variation 
Se, = tS?i + Se ; the four variations So, Se, Sm, Se, are then independent. 

* The aaaumption laid down in Art. 71 is not introduced nntil Art. 77. 
t E. J. llonth. Rigid Dynitviics, Vol, i. Art. 250. 
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74. We have then the six arbitrary variations Ba, Be, Bvr, Be,, B0, Bi and 
these will produce changes — rBdj, St', rSd, in the position of the Moon (whose 
coordinates referred to the axes of X, Z are 0 , r, 0 ) towards the positive 
directions of the axes. It is required to express the latter variations in tern)S 
of the former. 

From Art. 32, we have r = a (1 — e cos A’), w=R — e sin E. Hence 

T 

Sr = - Sa — (a cos A’) Se + (ite sin A') Be, 


Be =-Bnu + 
r 


Therefore 


sin A’^ Be. 


Be 


e. r . n*e sin A’ / n . „ 

br = - ha-i - bw + a{ — cos E + ~ e sin- e 

a r \ r 

r c ae sin Z" . — cos A + e > 

= oa -f ——rr bw + a - -- be, 

a ^2 — ^ 1 — e cos E 

by equations (2), (1) of Art. 32. But w = nt + e — Ts and therefore 

Bw — tBn + Be — Bts = Be., — Bis. 

Hence, transforming the coefficient of Be by means of the relations of Art. 32, 

.( 2 ). 


Br = -Ba + — Bur) — (a cos/) Be . 

« vl — e- 


Again i = HM = arg. of lat. = / -f ■or — 6 ; then Be = B/ + B^sr — B0. We 
have (equation (3), Art. 32) 


6/ Be Be / 1 a\ ^ « c 

sin/ 1—e^ sin/; \1 —e* r/ rsin/; 

after the substitution of the value of Be given above. Hence, .since 

siny/siii E = aVl — e-jr, 

we obtain 

BL = Bf-\- Ssr — B0 = Bar — B0 + sin + ^'jSe'i- Vl — e“(Se, — Ba-); 

and therefore, from ( 1 ), 

S0, = siny ^ ^ Vl — 8 e, - 1 - ^ Vl — Sor — (1 — cosi) B0 

.( 3 ). 

Since L is immediately expressible in terms of y and of the elements, the 
rotation B0, is immediately given by equations ( 1 ); will not be required. 

76. To express the partial differential coefficients of R with respect to 
the elements in terms of the disturbing forces. 
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We suppose that the values of the coordinates of the Moon, given in 
Art. 50, have been substituted in ; i2 will then be a function of a, e, nt-\- e, 
nr, d, i and of the coordinates of the Sun: the latter, being expressed by 
elliptic formulae, are considered known functions of the time and of definite 
constants and they can therefore be left out of consideration. 

The changes in the elements of the Moon denoted by the symbol S, have 
produced changes — r^^j, Br, rBOi in the po.sition, towards the positive direc¬ 
tions of the axes of X, Y, Z. Let the disturbing forces in these three directions 
be — X, '4?, 3- Then acts along the radius vector, % perpendicular to it in 
the direction of motion and 3 per|>endicular to the plane of the orbit. 

The Virtual Work done by the forces is 

— X{—rB0:) + '^Br + ^rB6^. 

Let the corresponding change in Jt be Bit. Since the change in position is 
produced by variations of the elements only, the Virtual Work is BR and 

+ XrBdz + 3^^^i = 


dR 

da 


de 


d (nt -b e) ou do di 


Substitute in this equation the values of Br, BG^, B0i previously obtained; 
since the variations of a, e, nt + e, or, 0, i are independent, we can equate to 
zero their coefficients. The six resulting equations will give the values of 
9Jf2 dR 

— ... in terms of '4^, %, 3- Before writing them down w'e notice that 

since € never occurs except in the form e, 

dR ^dR 

9 (lit -b e) 9e 

Also, dRjda is taken with reference to a, only as a occurs explicitly and not 
as it occure through ii. 

The resulting equations aic easily found to be 

- su I 
aa a’ 


07 = - (airre-") + 0 /> 

dR a€ ^ M a /r ; 

^=4? =:^sin/-b3: —vl-e-, 

0e ^ Vl - e* f 


dR o- ae ■ j- iT « r^ 

dvr r 


dR 

d0 

dR 

di 


= — 2%r sin’ sin t cos L, 

= 3t sin L 


(4). 
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Corollary. We deduce immediately 


9*r ^ do 


= Xr, 


dR dR dR 

0BT ^ de ^ d6 


%r cos i — 3^ sin i cos L. 


If r, be the projected radius vector and v the longitude in the fixed plane, 
dRlr^dv is the disturbing force perpendicular to the projection of the radius 
vector in the fixed plane. Hence, resolving in this direction, we have by 
fig. a, if MM' be perpendicular to xy, 


whence 


~ = n {X sin CIMM' - 3 cos nMM') 

= r(X cos MM' sin flMM' — 3 cos MM' cos ilMM') 
= r{X cos t — 3 sin i cos l), 

^ ^ dR^d^ 

dvr ^ de ^ d6 dv ' 


The expression dRjdv implicitly supposes that R is expressed in terms of 
r^.v,z. (See Art. 13.) 


76 . Let </> be any function of the elements and of the time. The .symbol 
di denotes the change in arising from the changes in the elements only 
and therefore denotes differentiation of ^ with respect to t, only in 

so far as t occurs through the variability of the elements and not through its 
presence explicitly in <f). If ^ is a function of the elements only, 


Thus 


S<f>/dt = d(f>ldt. 

S {nt +j) _ , Sn _ f 

dt dt ^ dt dt' 


Also, we denote by d<^ldt the differential coefficient of <l> with re.spect to t, 
only in so far as t occurs explicitly in <f>. Then 


d<f) _ d(f> 
dt dt 


+ 


dt ’ 


As dr/dt occurs frequently in the following articles we shall denote it by r. 


To find the differential equations required in order to express the elements 
in terms of the time in disturbed motion. 

77 . According to the principles laid down for forming these equations, 
the coordinates and velocities, when expressed in terms of the elements and 
of the time, are to have the same form whether the motion be undisturbed or 
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disturbed. Hence the part of the change in position, due to the variability of 
the elements alone, is zero. 


Let the variations Sa, ... hi of the elements be now the changes which 
actually take place in time dt, owing to the disturbing forces (.see Art. 91). 
Then - rBO^, Sr, rSdi, become the changes in po.sition in time dt, due to 
the variability of the elements only. We therefore have 






(5). 


Similarly Sv/dt = 0. 

The three equations of motion of the Moon may be replaced by 



1 d / j dv\ _ 1 dR 
‘ dt) r^ dv 


For, by definition, dO^ is the angle, reckoned in the plane of the orbit, 
between two con.sccutive positions of the rafliiis vector; instead of the 
equation for the motion perpendicular to the plane of the orbit, we use 
th(! third of the above equations which, by the Corollary to Art. 75, introduces 
the force 3’ The first two equations may al.so be deduced from the general 
formulae* for the motion of a point whose coordinates are 0, r, 0, referred to 
the moving axes used here, by putting S6, — () — dO,. 

WhcTi the motion is undisturbed, we have 


d-r d 03 n \ 

* dt- 1^' 



But since ddjdt = dO^/dt + SOJdt and since by (5) SOJdt = 0, etc. we have 

ddi dOj . dr _ dr dv dv 
dt dt’ dt^ dt’ 


From the .second of these we get 

dv 

df^ 


3V Sr 
^dt' 


* E. J. Boath, Rigid Dynamict, Vol. i. Art. 238. 
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Let ^~ naVl — e*, *" 1 ’^ ~ cos i (Art. 51). 

We have then, by the subtraction of equations (7) from (6), 

Sr _ m ^^0 _ (>• ^ _ 9-^ 

. 

We shall deduce the required forinulaj from (5), (8). 


( 8 ). 


78 . If we refer to fig. 6, we see that since M,, are, by Art. 77, both zero, the moving 
axes, 08 far as their rotation is due to the disturbing forces only, have the single rotation 
; the intUintanemit axi* is therefore the raditu vector. Hence, to get from one point to a 
consecutive point in the actual orbit when the values of the elements at the moment under 
consideration are given, we calculate the displacement in the i>lane of the orbit by means of 
the elliptic formulae and then give the orbit a rotation .altout the radiiLs vector. The 
effect of this rotation on the (lositioii will lie of the .-lecond order of small quantities. 


To obtain the rate of rotation of the orbit, we have from equations (1), 


Hence, since S6i — 0, 


-i-sinhm 

/. 

dt^W, 


di^ . „ .dff‘ 


79 . Any line in the plane of the orbit which has no rotation about the a.vis of Z, is said to 
be fixed in the plane of the orbit. Such a line will be absolutely fixed when tlie motion is 
uudistiu-bed ; when the motion is disturlKsd it will move only with the plane of the orbit. 
The point where such a line cuts the unit sphere is also fixed in the plane of the orbit and 
has been termed by Cayley* a Departure Point. When the pl.xne of the orbit is in motion, 
the line joining any two consecutive jmsitions of a departure point is perpendicular to the 
intersection of the orbit with the unit sphera Hence the curves described by departim} 
points cut the plane of the orbit at any time orthogonally. 

Since the variation in the position of the radius vector, due to the disturbing forces only, 
is zero, longitudes and angular velocities reckoned in the plane of the orbit from the dej)ar- 
ture point have the .same form whether the motion be disturl)ed or undisturbed. 

80 . We shall first find the equations for the variations of the elements in 
terms of the force.s '4^, J, 3 • these will be required in Chap. x. It will 
be then easy to deduce their values in terms of the partial differential 
coefficients of R with respect to the elements by means of equations (4). 


The Inclination and the Longitude of the Node. 

J 

We have, from equations (8) since Ao is a function of the elements only, 
dhfj fT'— ^ ^1^0 ^) SR 

It " Jt ^ ■ 

* On Hansen’s Lunar Theory. Quart. Joum. Math. Vol. i. pp. 112-125, Coll. Work$, Vol. in. 
p. 19. 
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Hence 


dhn ■ I . t dx ■ ... dx 

^ = rr COS i — A<, sin t~T- = Xr cos t — A™ sin i . 
dv dt dt dt 


Substituting for dRjdv in terms of 3^,3 (Cor. Art. 75) we obtain, after 
division by sin i, 


di ^ r 

. 

Whence, from the first of ccjuations (1), since 80,/df = 0, 

. .dd r . 

sin t ^ = 3 sm A. 


(9). 


( 10 ). 


We have in the ellipse, 


The Major Axis. 


r- r a 


Submitting this to the operation 8/dt, we get, since Br/dt = ''i'i, Br/dt = 0, 
Bhjdt — %r, Ba/dt = dajdt, 


a- dt 


Whence, inserting the value of f obtained by putting drjdw = rjn in Art. 32, 

da 2?!.a’csin/„j 2h„a'‘^ ...... 

~ — , . -„„ .. H-i.U 

1^1-d‘ 


The Eccentricity. 

We have A,,’ = /ia(l — o’). 

Differentiating and putting Xr for dh„jdt, we obtain 


da 


de 


= 2na’eVl — sin/+ (1 — c^) X — 2/iae ^ , 


( 12 ). 


by equation (11). Whence, since wa’Vl — c’ = h^, 

dt ft. ^ fisy r a 

As a (1 - e“)/r = 1 + e cos/, rja = 1 —e cos £, this may be also put into 
the form • 

^ ^ sin/+ ^ X (cos/+ cos A). (12'). 
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The Longitude of Perigee. 
Since = fd, we have f/sin/= yac/Ao, and therefore 




Applying to this the operation hjdt and substituting as before, we obtain 

Whence, since h^" = /li, na = ft-lna?, we have, after inserting the value of r, 
e ” Vl — e- cos f— — Vl — [^1 + - ^ X sin f. 


''dt pi ^ pi " V ij-—-'- 

But since hOJdt = 0, the third of equations (1) gives 

n dd . Sl dd . hf d-nr dd , 

dt-di-dt .< 

Therefore, substituting for ^fjdt, 

dra _ . ,,.dd naWl—e^ { ,, ^ A • / 


The Epoch. 

We have, from the equations (4) and (2) of Art. .‘12, 

nae . . na-e . 

r = — sin / = - bin k, 

Vl - r 

and therefore, since pi = n-a\ 

pie . . 

r- = ^ - e sin A' sin /. 

r4\-e 

Taking logarithms and applying the operation hjdt, we obtain 

_ 1 de 1 6 (e sin a) 8/ 

f e\ \ — e^) dt^ e sin A' dt ^ ^ ^dt' 

But, from equations (3) of Art. 32, we deduce 

8 (e sin a) _ 8a' 8m; 1 de 1 Sa’ _ 1 8/ 

dt di dt ' \ — (^ dt^ sin A’ dt sin f dt' 

Substituting for 8(esinA')/dt and then for htfdt in the previous equation, we 
shall find that dejdt disappears and that the equation becomes 

2 ^ ^ = “(1 ~ 
f e sin A’ di \e sin/ sin f) dt~ er sin f dt' 
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Putting rr = na^esin E, r sin/= aVl — e^sin a: (Art. 32), this equation 
reduces to 

2r -- hf 

no? 


dt '" ^ dt 

= nJl — (» ^2 sin^ ^ — j-'j , by equation (13). 
Finally, since 8w/dt = dejdt — d-afdt (Art. 74), we obtain 


dei 

dt 


-2VI -e-»i„-Si f + (1 - Vi ->4) 

^ dt dt fL 


(15), 


which, by the help of equations (10), (14), gives the value of Sci/df. 


81. Wc might of courac immediately deduce the value of dfjdl from this by obtaining 
the value of dnjdt from that of dajdt in (11). But its value introdiice.s the time in the 
form tdn/dt, which possesse-s the inconvenience mentioned in Art. 66. 

From the definition of we have 

(^ = t + ltdn = €-^■7U- ^ndt, 

or j4<+f = + . 

So that by suljstituting \ndt for 7U, we change < into f,. Since n only occurs explicitly in 
the form n< +«, wc siiall consider the sub.stitution to have l>een made. With this understand¬ 
ing the .suffix of f, is very generally omitted. The integral ^ndt is callotl the mean motion 
in the disturbed orbit. 


82. The results obtained may be written, after a few small changes ; 


da 

dt 



ae ■ r r^o.' 

-sin/-I- X - 

-e- r 

Vl -e-j , 


de 

na(l — 


('ll . bin/ + X"'Vl ■ 

,) na \!\ - e- ~ 

- e-'f - Xr 

di 

fxe 


( Vl-e’ 

r 

) 

dvr 

dt 

iiw/l - 
fie 


- '.^tt cos/-f- Xa 1 


j siny j + 2 sin" ^t 

II 

2nar 

H- 

'414 


-1- 

e" sin-it 

dd_ 

nar 


, sin L 



dt 



1 • . , 

Sint 



di 

nar 





dt 

/*Vi - 


cos L 




...(16). 




83. Finally, we desire to express the terms on the right hand of 
equations (16) by means of the partial differentials of R with respect to the 
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elements and, if possible, with coefficients which are functions of the elements 
only. This can be done by means of the equations (4). None of the substitu¬ 
tions present any difficulty. The results are as follows :— 


da 

dt 

de 

dt 


2na^dR 
9e ’ 

na(l — e')dR 
fie 


na 


de 


Vl - e> dR 

\ 9 £ ^ dvr, 


dvr _naVl —e^ dR 
dt fis 


lie 

na 


)■ 


de ^ /aVl 


,.dR 
^ tan - 5 . , 
^ di 


2 na^ dR ^na'Jl - e" 
fi da lie 


de^ 
dt 

dd _ 

di iiis/i _V sin i di ’ 


na 


1 dR 


di 

dt 


na 


_g 2 |sin i dd 


1 dR 


+ tan 




dR dR 

de dvr 


(1 —Vl -e-) ^ tanUi-_. . 


...(17). 


These equations are obtained without the intervention of 'J', Z, 3 hy C. II. H. Cheyiie, 
Planetarn Theory., Chap. h. 


The ordinary Canonical System of Equations. 


84. The sy.stcm of equations just obtained is by no means the simplest 
in form ; by taking certain functions of the elements used above, to form a new 
set of elements, we can reduce the equations to a very convenient form. Let 


(18). 


a, = (e — sr)/?i, a^=vt— 6 , 0^=6 

A = - A‘/ 2 «, = /Sj = ^0 cos i J 

The equations for the new elements a, /3 take the form, known as canonical, 

dR 
da,’ 

dR 


dt 


dOi 


da, ’ 

dR 


d^, 

dt 


dS, 

dt 


da. 


da. 


dR 

90a 

dR 


•(19), 


dt 3y3i' dt d^f dt d^,! 
where R is now supposed expressed in terms of a,, a,, a,, Si, Si, ^ 3 , t. 


85. To prove those we first ntjtice that since the second three equations in (18) do not 
contain », w or ff, we caii immodiatcly deduce from the first three'* 

dR^ dn. djt dR^ 1 dR dR dR_ldR 
3d doj daf n9a,"*"00*’ dt ~ndai' 

* It 18 to be noticed that the expreasionH dRIdff... suppose that R is expressed in terms of 
a, e...i and dRjdai... that R is expressed in terms of a^, a,.../3,. 
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For, since 6 is contained only in og, og, we have 

d£_dJldag d/tdag_ dJi d/t 
do 3d dag do dog dag ’ 

and so on. Hence, by the Cor., Art. 76, 

dR_ d^ dR_dR dR dRJdR. dR dli _d^ 

0a,“”3«’ 3as“ 3, ■'■0®“'^''’ 3a,~ 37 ■''3ar‘'' 3d “ 3^- 

We therefore have, by equations (17), (8), 

d/3, _ fi da _ dR _dR 

dt 2a® dt ^ d( 3a, ’ 

d/3j_dAg_^ dR 
dt dt ^ dag ’ 

dfig _ d (Aj cos i) _ dR _ dR 
dt dt dv dug' 

giving the first throe of equations (19). 


86 . Again, by the fifth of equations (17), we have 

dag_d6_ 1 

dt ~ dt “AflSint di A„3co.si d^ig' 


for % only enters into R through the element fig. 


Also, by the third and fifth of the same equations, 

da.g _ dxn do _ hg dR cos i dR 
dt di dt ~ fiea de A„sini di 

A„ dR .dR 

= -W J- + COSI3- . 

ftea oe vpg 

But since e enters into R only through /3j, Pg, we have 

dR_dRdPg dRdPg /dR .dR\ ncfle 

de ~ dPg de ^ dPg de ~ \3@j ' dpj ,Ji ’ 

since Af = na\/l — t.^. Substituting this value of dR/dc in the previous equation we obtain, 
after putting fi = n^a^, the equation dajdt= -dR/dPg. 

Finally, since dr/dt, dOJdt, dOJdt, are all zero and since the variations 3 are now those 
which actually take place, wo have from Art. 75, 



rpL f ^1 , ^ 1 1 (^2 I _n 

idereiore ^ + 00 , “S + 9^, dt '*'dpg dt ''■ 3^5 dt “ 

Substituting for the values just found, the second and fifth 

dt dt dt at at 


and the third and sixth terms respectively cancel one another ; after division by 3A/3a, the 
equation becomes dajdt'= -0fJ/3/3,. 
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87. All systoms of elements which satisfy equations of the form (19) are said to be 
canonical. 

Other canonical systems of elements and the conditions which must be satisfied in 
order to transform from one canonical system to another, will be found in the works of 
Jacobi, Dziobek and Poiucar4 referred to below. The general form of this transformation 
is that known as tangential (Beruhriuigstransformation). 

88 . The method of treatment given in this Chapter—that of causing the elements to 
vary in order to include the disturbing forces—is more generally useful in its applications to 
the planetary than to the lunar theory. The equations for the variation.s do not admit, any 
more than the equations of motion examined in Chap, ii., of a direct solution and we are 
obliged here also to u.se some method of approximation. This proceeds according to the 
plan explained in Chap, iv. We first find the values of djilda... so that the right-hand 
sides of the equations (17) become functions of the time and of the elements. To solve, in 
general we may first consider the elements on the right-hand side to be constant—or 
we may combine the equations in any suitable manner to make them integrable ; we thus 
obtain the values of the elements in terms of the time a 2 )d of six new arbitraries. Using 
these new values in the terms on the right-hand sides, we again got the latter expressed as 
functions of the time and of absolute constants and we can proceed in this way until the 
desired accuracy is obtained; the new arbitraries introduced at each step can be determined 
so as to simplify the final expressions as much os possible. 

In the lunar theory, the necessity for a large number of terms and for many 
approximations causes the process to become very tedious. Delaunay’s theory (Chap, ix.) 
—the only one worked out on these lines—is very fully expanded, but the labour of 
obtaining the expressions was enormous and the rasults leave much to be desired. It 
is also to be remembered that we cannot start by giving the constants their numerical 
values—a literal development is usually essential. Hansen’s theo.’-y (Chap, x.) is not really 
treated after this method. He uses the variable arbitrary constants in order to obtain 
certain functions for the motion in the instantaneous plane but, having done so, he is able 
to use numerical values for his constants from the outset. 

In the planetary theory, secular terms—that is, terms increasing in proportion with the 
time—appear, and also terms with large coefficients and of long j>criod : thc.se are very 
much more easily managed by considering them os attached to the elements than by con¬ 
sidering them as corrections to the coordinates. 

89. One of the most important properties of the equations—and of the corresimnding 
equations for ail sets of elements which may be used—is the fact that the coefficients of 
the partials dRjd\ (where X is any element) are independent of the time explicitly, that 
is, they are functions of the elements alone. The time only occurs explicitly on the right- 
hand sides through the presence of the coordinates of the Sun in K See Art. 99. 

It will be noticed that the method practically replaces three differential equations of the 
second order by six of the first order. For obtaining literal developments of the coordinates 
this is of doubtful advantage, but for theoretical investigations it is of the highest importance. 
Canonical systems of elements, as used by Poincar^ and others, have been shewn to bo of 
great value in this respect. 


90. It is necessary to notice very carefully the meaning attached to dR/da in equations 
(17). By means of the equations of Art. 50, R is expressed in tenns of a, n, e, f, nr, 0, i and 
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there exists between a, n the relation n^a^=ji. It will be noticed that a only occurs as a 
coefficient and that n only occurs in the form rU + t. Hence we must not use the relation 
n‘a? = li. before forming dll/da but dificreutiate with respect to a only as it occuie in It ex¬ 
plicitly. In the canonical system of equations (19) this difficulty is not present. 

The replacing of nt-k-t by does not cause any trouble, since dltj(if = dltldf^. 

91. Attention must Iks drawn to the meaning of the symbol 8 as used in Arts. 73—75 
and as used later. In the first cjise the variations for each clement were quite arbitrary 
and it was therefore permissible to equate the coefficients of each of them to zero. Later 
they were the variations actually taking jdace, owing to the disturbing forces. Thus, when 
the variations were arbitrary, hit had certain value dejiending on the arbitrary variations 
of the elements only ; when the variations were the actual ones it was seen (Art. 86) that 

8/i = ^ (/< = 0. This last equation is merely a direct consequence <if the fact that It is a 

function of the coordinates only and not of the velocities and therefore that 

bit dR br r/t bu d/t bz 

— _ 1 _ • 

dl dv dt by dl Iz dt' 

this ex[)re8.sion is zero, since the velocities have the same form in disturbed and in un¬ 
disturbed motion. This fact is u.sed in Art. 86 to obtain the sixth equation when the other 
five have Isicn found. It might equally have liecn used in Art. 80 to obUiin defdt. The 
process would however have Ijeen somewhat longer. 

92. The canonical .system (19) is much more ca.sily found by the mctho<l of Jacobi. In 
fact the natural way is to obtain those equations first and then to deduce the results of 
Alts. 83, 82. With the transformations given in Arts. 85, 86, it will be quite simple to 
reverse the process. 

The equations (19) have teen obtained by R. B. Hayward* in a direct manner. 

The comstants u.sed may be defined gcomctricjilly and dynamically £us follows :— 

-ni = Time of passage through the nearer apse, 
a.^ = Disbvnce from node to {)erigee, 

0 ,= Longitude of node; 
j3i = Constant of Energy, 

^#j = Twice area descrikiod in a unit of time in orbit, 

~ n It It It n tt tr fixed plane. 


(ii) The methods of Jacobi and Lagrange. 

93. We shall now give a short account of the applications of the general 
dynamical methods of Hamilton, Jacobi and Lagrange to the problem of 
disturbed elliptic motion. In chronological order those of Lagrange should 
come first; their application to the discovery of equations (17) is however 
long and therefore his results will be stated only in so far as they are necessary 

* “A direct demonstration of Jacobi's Canonical Formulea,” etc., Quart. Jour. Math. Vol. ui. 
pp. 23—36. 
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for the explanation of Hansen’s methods. The results of Jaoobi’s dynamical 
methods, which were based on those of Hamilton, will also be merely stated; 
references will be given to the more advanced treatises on Mechanics in which 
the proofs may be found. 


94 . The Methods of Hamilton and Jacobi. 

Let T be the kinetic energy and F the force-function of a dynamical 
system. Suppose that there are n degrees of freedom and let 51 , ... }„ be 

the coordinates defining the position at time t. We suppose that there is no 
geometrical equation connecting the coordinates, that F is expressible in 
terms of the coordinates and of the time only, and that T does not contain 
the time explicitly. 


Let the velocities be 5 ,, 5 ,... j then T is a function of qi,qi{i= 1,2...n). 
Let 



( 20 ): 


the quantities pi are called the generalised component momenta of the 
system or, more simply, the momenta. 

Since T is a quadratic function of the velocities it can be also expressed 
as a quadratic function of the momenta in the form 

T = Aupi‘ + 2Ai^p,p., + 2A„p^Pi +... .(21), 


where Aq is a function of the coordinates only. 

Theorem I. The equations of motion may be put into the form 


dH dU 



where H=T- F*. 


The principal function S is defined by the equation 

S = j\T+F) dt. 


Suppose that the dynamical equations have been solved and that S has 
been expressed in terms of the coordinates, of the 2 n^necessary arbitrary 
constants (exclusive of the constant to be added to S by definition) and 
of the time. We then have 


Theorem II. 


dS 

dt 


-I- T-F=0, 


Pi = 


dqi 


* E. J. Bouth, Rigid Dynamici, Vol. i. Art. 414. 
t For tlie 2n necegaary arbitrary read n arbitrary. 
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A 

” \dqj 


(dSy 


dSds 

+ ^ + ... 

dqt dq.. 


F=0. 


(This follows immediately from Theorem ii. by the use of equation (21).) 

Theorem IV. If, knowing only Fand the coefficients Ay, we can discover 
any integral of this partial differential equation, involving n independent 
arbitrary comtants )9,, /S^... /3„ {exclusive of that additive to S), of the form 

S = <f) (r/i, q-u -.-qn, fix, t); 

the n complete integrals of the dynamical system will be given by the equations 


OLi = 


d<f> 

w 


(i=l,2,...,n) 


the OLi being n new independent arbitrary constants* 


Solution of the Equations for Elliptic Motion by Jacobi’s method. 


95. We shall first apply these theorems to the problem of simple elliptic 
motion. There being three degrees of freedom, choose as coordinates the 
radius vector r, the longitude v reckoned on the fixed plane and the latitude 
U above this plane. We take the mass of the Moon for simplicity to be 
unity, so that F = pjr. The velocities j,- are r, v, u and 

2 T=r^ + {r^ cos» c) v‘ + f ’. 


Hence from equation (20) the momenta wdll be 


and therefore 



(j-* cos- r) ii = 


ds 

dv ’ 


7 -^ r = 


dS 

dr’ 


2T = 


■dSf 1 /dsv 1 .dsv 

,dr) r-“ cos’ u V?r/ 


The partial differential equation satisfied by S is then (Theorems ll., in.) 


1 r/asy _ 1_y . 1 y 

dt 2 \drj ^ 7 '^ cos^ 1 /\dv J V9tv 


r 


= 0 . 


We first require some integral of this involving three independent arbitrary 
constants (Theorem iv.). 


* Id., Vol. II. Chap. z. TheoreniB ii., in. are given fully. The result similar to Theorem 
IV. for the cHaravteristic function only is proved, but the proof for the principal functios 
is almost identical and may be easily reproduced. 
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96 . To find one, assume 


S = -/9,< + y8s« + (Si, 

where contains neither v nor t and /Sj, /Qj are arbitrary constants. Sub¬ 
stituting, we obtain 

\ t,.l r‘\Sv’ - - ■‘f’" 




ySj being a constant, so that 

and assume S, = /S, -P S^, 

where is independent of r. Then, from the equation for Si, we have 

J.'.(dS.Y^ 


whence 


cosH^^Ui^y ’ 
83 = j du V/3/ - Sa^lcos- 


Substituting the values of S 3 , S 3 , S, in the assumed expression for 8 , an 
integral of the equation for S is therefore given by 

S=-S,t + S,v+ frir W -^+2(Si-%'-t ^.Y-. 

J \ r r‘ j V cos^ U 

This contains three independent arbitrarie.s Si, S-i, St- The constant additive 
to may be fixed by inserting any lower limits to the integrals. Let that of 
the second integral be 0 and that of the first Va, where Vg is the smaller root 
of the equation 

By Theorem iv. the integrals of the equations of motion are given by 
Oi = dSjdSi- Whence 
















a3 = v- - A’ 'j *. 

J 0 cos® U V cos* u) 
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The parts of a,, due to the differentiation with respect to the limit are 


Sr. 

a/9, 


a /2ft 

JiV 


• a 


(i = l,2) 


and they therefore vanish by the definition of r^. 


97 . It only remains now to connect the six constants a,, a,, /9,, /Sj, 

with those ordinarily used in elliptic motion. 

Let the two roots of the equation defining be the greatest and least 
distances in the ellipse, that is a(l +e), «(1 - e). We then have 


a=(l-e'-) = - 


2A’ 


2 a = — 


/ 9 ,’ 


whence 0 ^ = — fil2a, = VfWi (1 - == 

Again, as /S,'* - /9//cos^ r must he always a positive (piantity, we give to ir 
its greatest value i and to /Sj a value .such that the expression is then zero. 
Hence 

/Sj = /92 cos i = k„ cos i. , 

Further, a, is the value of —i when r = ra, that is, at perigee where the 
mean anomaly nt + e — -a: is zero. Hence a, = (e — w)/?!. 

Al.so, az is the value of v when r = 0, that is, at the node. Hence a^^O. 


Finally, wo have 




/Sj- \ cos L'dc 

cos^ i.'J j 0 (sin- i — sin- 


6’)^- 


Let sin t' = sinisin A. Then (Fig. -5, Art. 73) since V = M'M, L is the 
angular distance from the node to the radius vector as in Art. 44; the value 
of the integral becomes L by the substitution. Hence a., is the value of L 
when r — Ta, that is, at perigee; therefore 0 ^= zr — 0. 

The system of constants is then the same as that given by equations (18). 
It is now very easy to obtain the canonical system (19). 


98 . Variation of Arbitrary Constants by Jacobi’s method. 

We have by Theorems ii., iv. 

dS dS 

P'-dqi’ 9 / 9 / 

Since S is a function of the independent quantities ai, qi, these may be 
written in one equation. 


S/S' = S (pSq + oS/8) 


(22). 
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where lpSq=piSqi + ... +pnSqn> efcc.; the operator S may denote any varia¬ 
tion whatever. 


The Hamiltonian equations are 






Suppose we put F = pfr -f-i?. Let the values of qi, pi, already obtained 
for the case ii = 0, be made to satisfy the equations when R is not zero, by 
considering Oi, /S* variable. (This is merely another example of coordinates 
and velocities having the same form in two problems when they shall have 
been expressed in terms of the arbitraries and of the time.) 

Let Ag'i, Api be the small increments to be added to qi, p, in time dt, 
due to the presence of R. Then from the Hamiltonian equations we have, 
since T is unaltered. 


A 


A 3ii ,, 

A2)i = ^ dt. 

dqi 


These, expressed in one equation, give* 

dtBR = % (ApBq — AqBp) . (23). 

Again, as 8 denotes any increment, it may have the value A so that, from 
equation (22), 

AS = 2 (pAq + uAff). 

Whence 28 (pAq -(- aA/9) = BAS = ASS = 2A {pBq -f- aBS). 

Therefore, as 8 (pAq) = SpAq + pASq, etc., this equation gives 
2 (8aA/3 — 8/8Aa) = 2 {BqAp - BpAq) = dtBR, 

by (23). 

Finally, as A denotes the actual increment due to the presence of R, 
we have 






Therefore, substituting in the equation just obtained, 

dR _ dSi ^_ doi 

^~di’ dt’ 

where R is now supposed expressed in terms of t, ai, ... /9j, /9,.... 


Here denotee (he prodaot of Ap and 89 , and eo elsewhere. 
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From this result it is evident that Jacobi’s method of solution produces a 
system of canonical constants. In the case of disturbed elliptic motion, we 
shall therefore have as one system the values of oc, fit given in Art. 97. From 
the equations just found we can deduce (17) by reversing the processes of Arts. 
84—86. 


Lagrange’s Method. 


99. Suppose for the sake of simplicity that in a dynamical problem there 
are three degrees of freedom and that the complete integrals are 


9i = 73. 7«. 7«. 7«. 0. i0i = '/>t'(7i. 72. 7., 0. (i = l. 2, 3) 


where q, p are defined as before and the system of con.stants of solution 7 i... 7 « 
is quite arbitrary. Since the constants are independent, we may suppose 
them determined in terms of the coordinates and momenta by equations of 
the form 

= y*. Pi.Pn.jOa, 0. (i = i,2...6). 


Let now R be added to the force function and let the solution be made to 
retain the same form by considering the arbitraries yi as variable. Lagrange 
has shown that the sue equations which determine the 7 ,- are 


dyi 

dt 


^ .dR , .dR, . .dR 


dyi_ 

dt 


( 72 . 7.1 


dR 

hi 


+ (7». 73 ) 


dR 

hi 


+ ... + ( 7 .,, 7 o) 


dR 

hi 


••■(24), 


where 




hi , , / hi hj _ hi ^'\ 

‘dpihi' *’* \hi^Pi 


It is evident that after the differentiations have been carried out, the 
coefficients ( 7 ,-, yj) can be expressed in terms of the arbitraries and of the time. 
Lagrange has shown however that, when so expressed, t is not present ex¬ 
plicitly in any of these coefficients, so that the equations (“24) only contain the 
time explicitly through its presence in dRjdyi*. The equations (17) are a 
particular case of these results and were so obtained by Lagrangethe 
original problem is that of undisturbed elliptic motion, R is the disturbing 
function and to the arbitraries 7 *, are given the values a, e...0. 


It is easy to see that any function \ of the yt which does not contain 
t explicitly, may replace one of the 74 , say 71 , and that the equations 


* Froob of these results are given by Booth, Rigid Dynamic$, Yol. n. Arts. 477, 478 and 
by Cheyne, Planttary Theory, Appendix. 

t Mie. Anal., Pt u. Seotion vii. Ohap. ii. See also Tisserand, Mic. Cil. Yol. i. Chap. x. 
and O. Dziobek, Math, The. der PlaneteruBewegungen, §§ 10, 11. 
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(24) will be still true if in them we replace 71 by for the system of 
constants was arbitrary. The disturbing function is then supposed to be 
expressed in terms of X, 7,, 73... 73, t. 

100 . The transformation of the equations for y,, y^... to those for X, 7, ... 
might also have been made directly by means of the assumed relation between 
X and the yi. This way of looking at the problem enables us to give an 
extension to the meaning of X. If we define X by equations of the form 

\ = S/Aidyi or d\ = XAiclyi, 

where the Ai are functions of the 7,- only—although the expression lAidy, 
may not be a perfect differential, the equations corresponding to (24) for 
X, 7 s, ... will still hold because the direct transformation only involves the 
differentials of the arbitraries. 

When R is not expressible explicitly in terms of X, 72 .the expres.sion 

dRjdX may be defined by the equation 

dR 

ax"^ ‘97. ’ 

that is, 3i2/3X has the same meaning as if R had been expressible in terms 
of the new arbitraries. With this convention it will be unnece.ssary to make 
a direct transformation. 

101 . Elements defined in this latter way have been called by Jacobi pgcudo-elemeiits*. 

Hansen defines ideal coordinates to be such that they and their first difterentials with 
respect to the time have the same form whether the motion l>e disturbed or undisturbed*. 
Such are r, v, x, y, z, etc., these being all referred to fixed axes. AVe can however have 
ideal coordinates referred to moving axes. 

Consider a set of rectangular axes of which those of X, V are in the plane of the orbit 
and that of X is perpendicular to it. I^et the axis of X lx; pl.aeod at a departure point. Let 



Pig. 6. 

* See the letters of Hansen and Jacobi referred to at the end of Art. 102. 
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Wj=XJ/’=the longitude of the Moon reckoned from the departure point. Then (Art. 79) 
Vi and dv^ have the same form whether the motion be disturbed or undisturbed; Vi is there¬ 
fore an ideal coordinate. And yet yj is not expressible in terms of the elements and of 
the time unless one of these be a pseudo-element. For if AO = tr, we have from the figure, 
since the line joining two consecutive positions of X is perixindicular to oX, 

d(T = coai (16, - 6 +(t. 

If then Vi lie one of the coordinates in terms of which R is expressed, there will be present 
in R the pseudo-element a. 

102 . Ijet us see how R will be expressed when these axes are used. Euler’s formul® 
of transformation of the coordinates of a jMjint (.ryz) tfj (A I'Z) are* 

x = a^XV+c^Z, X=aiX + a2^ + tt^z, 

y = a.,X + b.^y + e^Z, y=b,x+ b.^i/+ b^, 

2 = 03 .I'-t b-J' + r-jZ, A- c^x+ c^y -h c^, 

where direction cosines of the axes of A, V, Z, referred to 

those of X, y, z : they are trigonometrical functions of tr, 6, i. If {XYZ) Ije the coordinates 
of the Moon, we have A= 0 . Hence R is expressible in terms of A', Y, <t, 6, i, or in terms 
of r, y,, a, 6, i. 

Here the differentials of R with respect to y,, tr have a meaning without further 
definition. For dv^ is the angle Iwtween two consecutive jwsitioas of the radius vector 
reckoned in the plane of the orbit and therefore P/f/rCr, = i, c/f,'tV = iU ; the force i^erpen- 
dicular to the plane of the orbit will now dejHjnd on the differentials of R with respect 
to or, 6, i (see Chap. x.}. 

The use of the p.scudo-clcraent a introduces another arbitrary constant, namely, the 
value of <T at the origin of time. 

The general condition that A', Y, A may be ideal coordinates when the new n'ctangtilar 
axes are any whatever, is 

,r (fo, +yd<i., + z da^ ~ 0, 

X dbi -Yy db., -f ; of 63 = 0, 
x tfcj -1- y dr., -t- 2 rfcj = 0 ; 

for then dX, dY, dZ will have the same form whether b^... be constant or variable. 
These three conditions, involving only the diffei-entials of «j, are available whether 
the elements be true element.s or pseudo-elements. 

On the subjects of Arts. 100-102, sec 

Lagrange, M^c. Anal. Ft. ii. Sec. vii. No. 70. 

Binet, “Sur la Variation des Constantes Arbitraires,” Journal de Vixole Polytcch- 
nique, Vol. xvii. p. 76. 

Hansen, “ Auszug einos Schreibeus," etc.; Jacobi, “Auszug zweier Schreiben,” etc. 
Crelle, Vol. XLti. pp. 1-31, 

Hanson, “ Auscinandersetzung einer zweekmassigen Methode zur Berechnung der 
absoluton Storungeii der klcincn Planeten,” Abh. d. K. SdxAz. Oes. d. H'usentcA. 
Vol. V. pp. 41—218. 

• P. Frost, Solid Oeometry (1875), Art. 146. 
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Cayley, “A Memoir on Disturbed Elliptic Motion,” Mem. R. A. S. VoL xxvn. pp. 
1-29; CoW. Works, Vol in. pp. 270-292. 

Donkin, “On the Differential Equations of Dynamics,” PkU. Trane. R. S. 1865, 
Pt IL pp. 352-364. 


103. We can very quickly deduce a set of canonical equations from the formulae (24). 

Let yj, yj, yj be defined as the values of yj, jj, at time t—r and y^, y^, yg those of 

Pit Pit Pi same time. Since, in the process of forming the partials ^etc., it 

^Pi 

makes no difference whether t be constant or variable, and since t ultimately disappears 
from the coefficients (y,, y,), we can give to t the value t, that is, we can put yj=yi etc., 
before forming these coefficients. We shall then have 


Whence, since all the arbitraries are indei)endent, wo obtain 


(yi. >4) = != -(>41 > 1)1 (y-ii >£,) = ! = -(y.-.iyi)i (vn y(i) = i = -(ytt yj): 
and all the other coefficients (y,, y,) will be zero. 


Denote the values of the coordinates and momenta at time t by <;., />,. We have in 
the present case yi = «i..., y 4 =/',... and therefore equations (24) become 

dii,_dR dPi_ dR 
dt dp, ’ dt dv, * 

Hence the values of the coordinates and momenta at a given time form a system of 
canonical constants ; Pi, q, are considered here as the arbitraries of the original solution 
and R is supposed to be expressed in terms of them and of the time. This system of 
canonical constants was first given by Lagrange. 


104. The disturbed values of Vi, r, are given by 



the lower limits of the integrals giving new arbitraries which are absolute constants. 
Suppose the integrations have been performed by any process so as to give the disturbed 
values of p„ j these latter will then be function.s of (, r and of absolute constants. 
But since the results must hold for every value of r, that is, at any point in the orbit, we 
shall get the disturbed values of the coordinates and of the momenta at time t by putting 
in these equations. Whence 



where the bar denotes that t has been changed into ( after the integrations have been per¬ 
formed. 

This extension is due to Hansen*. It may also be written 


* “Commentatio de oorpomm eoelestium pertnrbationibns,” A«(r. Raeh. Vol. xi. Col. 822. 
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where, under the integral sign, we suppose disturbed values substituted. From the former 
of these results the general theorem, which lies at the basis of all Hausen’s researches into 
the lunar and the planetary theories, can be deduced. As however the form in which he 
uses it can be exhibited as an elementary result of the integral calculus, it will not be 
proved here. 

The theorem in question is constructed to prove that any function of the elements and 
of the time may be differentiated, the disturbed values of the elements substituted and the 
result integrated, with the time—as far as it occurred explicitly in the function—constant 
during the whole process*. 

105. The earlier literature on the general dynamical principles of Lagrange, Hamilton 
and Jacobi and on their applications to the subject of this chapter, is very large. It has 
been collected and a summary of the results is given by 

Cayley, “ Report on the recent Progress of Theoretical Dynamics,” B. Ass. Rep. 1857 ; 
Coll. Works, Vol. iii. pp. 156-204. See also “ Re])ort on the Progress of the 
solution of certain problems in Dynamics,” B. Ass. Rep. 1862 ; Coll. Works, Vol. iv. 
pp. 514, 515. 

The chief origfinal memoirs are to be found as follows :— 

Lagrange, Mic. Anal. 

Poiason, “Mem. sur la variation,” etc., Jour, de Vkc. Poly. Vol. vui. pp. 266-344. 

Hamilton, “On a general method in Dynamics,” etc., Phil. Trans. R. S. 1834, 
pp. 247-308 ; 1835, pp. 95-144. 

Jacobi, Vorlesungen Uber Dynamik. 

The following treatises may also be consulted with great advantage : 

Thomson and Tait, Natural Philosophy, VoJ. i. Chap. ii. 

Tisserand, Cel. Vol. i. Intro, and Chap. i.\. 

Dziobek, Math. The., etc., Abschnitt ii. 

Poincard, i/ec. Cel. Vol. i. Chap. i. 


* Fundamenta, pp. 22-25. A proof by Taylor’s Theorem is given in the Commentatio, etc. 
Cols. 823-826. 
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THE DISTURBING FUNCTION. 


106. In the equations of motion obtained in Chapter ir. we have 
expressed the forces in terms of the partial differential coefficients of R or F. 
In order to obtain the forces in terms of the variables, R must be suitably 
expressed The object of this Chapter is to find expressions of such a 
form that the labour of making the developments may be as small as 
possible. 

We have seen that with the methods of procedure usually adopted in 
the lunar theory, the second approximation to the values of the coordinates 
is obtained by substituting the results of the first approximation in the 
terms previously neglected. In general, the first approximation being an 
ellipse, this amounts to expressing the disturbing forces in terms of the 
elliptic elements and of the time. 

Now the determination of motion in space requires a knowledge of three 
component forces. If we form these forces directly from the general expres¬ 
sion of R in terms of the coordinates—a process easily performed—and then 
develope the results in terms of the elliptic elements and of the time, there 
will be three developments to be made. To save this labour we develope R 
in terms of the elements and of the time; the forces can then be deduced 
by transforming their differentials with respect to the coordinates into differ¬ 
entials with respect to certain functions of the elements and of the time 
which occur explicitly in the development of R. 

The principal object is then to develope R in terms of the time and 
of the elliptic elements of the orbits of the Moon and the Sun. According to 
the different functions of the elements used, there will be slightly different 
forms of expression. They can, however, be all deduced from those given in 
Section (iii) which contains Hansen’s method. In connection with de Pont6- 
coulant’s method, some general properties of the disturbing function will be 
given. The variety of forms by which R can be expressed arises from the 
feet that R depends only on r, r' and on the cosine of the angle between r, r'. 
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107. In the lunar theory, as already stated in Art. 9, we always begin 
by expanding the disturbing function in powers of r/r'. We have (Art. 8 ), 

„ _ __ m' _ , wx' + yy' + zz' 

{(a: — x'f + (y — yO’ + ™ 

Let S be the cosine of the angle between the radii vectores of the Sun 
and the Moon. Then xx' + yy' + zz' = rr'H, 


and 





r'V 



Expand the first term of this expression in powers of rjr' by means of the 
Binomial Theorem or by the use of Legendre’s coefficients *. The first term, 
which is m'jr', may be omitted since it does not contain the coordinates 
of the Moon; the second term m'nS'/r'-', will be cancelled by the term 
— m'rSjr'^. 

We therefore obtain 


« = i<!S’ - i) + (3*- - 3.‘'')+ i; ('VS' - YS' + 8) 


+ -Y-'S’+YS) + - .('). 


(i) Development of R necessary for the solution of Equation {A), 
Chapter //. The Properties of R. 

108. The first process is to develope R in terms of r, v, s, r, v'. Let m 
be the place on xy (fig. 4, Art. 44) where the radius vector of the Sun cuts 
the unit sphere. According to the notation previously used, we denote by 
V, v' the true longitudes of the Moon and the Sun reckoned from x, and by s 
the latitude of the Moon above the plane of xy. 

From the right-angled triangle MM'ni we have, 

cos (v — v) = cos M'm' = cos Mm'(cos. M'M = *S'v'(l -4 s*). 

Hence S = = (1 - -4 - ...) cos (t; - r').( 2 ). 

Substituting this value of (S in (1) we have, neglecting s', m’r*/r'^ and 


Todbunter, Funetiona ctf Laplace, LanU and Beatel, Chap. i. 
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higher powers of s’, rjr', and replacing powers of cosines by cosines of 
multiples of (v — tf), 

+ ~W) cos («'-«)+ b( 1 -K)oos3(v-t)')! 

+.(3). 


109. We have now to express R in terms of the time and of the elements 
of the elliptic orbits of the Moon and the Sun, according to the principles laid 
down in Chapter iv. Before doing so it is necessary to know something 
further about the numerical values of e, e', y, aja' (in powers of which 
the expansions will be made), in order that we may have some idea of 
the number of terms necessary to secure a given degree of accuracy in 
the results. We ought strictly to know the meanings to be attached to 
these constants when the motion is disturbed; but since in any of the 
systems used to fix their meaning, the numerical values only vary to a slight 
extent, for the purposes in view here it is sufficient to give a general idea of 
their magnitude in the case of the Moon. 

The most important ratio is that of the mean motions n', n. It does not 
occur directly in the expansion of iJ; it will be seen, however, in Art. 114, 
that is a factor of R. The numerical values are approximately, 

~ — ® = — 7 —^ — 

We consider n'jn to be a small quantity of the first order. Consequently 
n'jn, e, e', y are small quantities of the first order and aja' is one of the 
second order. 

On the basis that 1/13 is of the first order, e'* = gg\nj would be of the third order, 
«'«/«'= of the fourth order, and so on. But for simplicity we shall consider them of 
the order denoted by the index. Hence {n'lnyiePt^’>iy>>i(ala')’’i will be said to be of the 
order Pi+Pa+Ps+/’ 4 + 2 f’ 6 - 

110. The equations of Art. 50 in which w, y,, are, by Art. 68, replaced by 
ent + e — vr = <!>, gnt + e — 0 = V, give the values of r, v, s in terms of the ele¬ 
ments a, n, e, e, m, 0, y and of the time. If, in the same equations, we accent 
the letters and put c' = 1 , p' = 1 , they will give the values of r', s' in terms 
of the time and of the elliptic elements a', n', e', e', ts', &, y. But since the 
Sun’s orhit is in the plane of reference, y = 0, s' = 0 : with these values O' 
disappears. Substituting in R, the disturbing function will be found ex¬ 
pressed in terms of t and of the elements a, n, e, e, vr, 0, y, a', nl, s', e', v. 
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The form of the development of R. 


111. Let f = (m — ft') < + e ■— e. 

Since v, v' only occur in R in the form cos p(v — v'), {p any integer) 
and as (Art. 50), 

v = nt + € + A, v' =n't ■}■ £ + A', 

where A and A' consist only of periodic terms depending on the arguments 
(f>, 7] and n't + e' — flj') respectively, we have 

cos p(v — v') = cos p^ cos p(A — A') — sin pf sin p {A - A'). 

Also, A, A' being small quantities of the first order at least, we suppose 
that expansions in powers o( A, A' are possible. Hence 


coap(v-v')= +...Jcospf- 


sinpf. 


Therefore, all the terms arising from v, v' can be expressed by means of 
cosines of sums of multiples of the angles 2 r), <f>- 


Finally, r, r' and s’ being expressible in terms of 4>, <}>' and of 2 t), 
respectively, R can be expressed by a series of cosines of sums of multiples of 
the four angles f, <f>, <f>\ 2f;, nrith coefficients depending on 7n', a, e, <f, a', e'. 


112. Owing to the introduction of c and y, the coefficients of t in these arguments 
and in all the arguments which are present in ft, will never vanish imless the argument itself 
vanishes. For these coefficients of t will all be linear functions with integral coefficients, 
of n - cn, n', gn, that is, of n, n', cn, gn ; it will be seen later that c, g are not in general 
commensurable with an integer or with one another, and n'/’’ assumed to be an 
incommensurable ratio. Hence no linear relation with integral coefficients will exist. 


113. The connection between the arguments and the coefficients. 

The constant 7 enters into R only through its presence in v, s. Since 
only even powers of s are present in R, a glance at the equations of 
Art. 50 will show that only even powers of 7 are present in R. 

Also, if we leave aside the factor fa'a’/a’ which arises from 
equation ( 1 ) shows that even powers of a/o' in the coefficient of any term will 
accompany even multiples of v — v' and therefore of f in the argument of 
that term ; similarly, odd powers of a/a' accompany odd multiples of f. 

Combining these results with those of Arts. 40, 47, 111, we see 
(a) that the arguments of all terms in R are of the form 

±p(l>± pffi' ± ij. P. p, q = 0,l, 2 ...); 
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(b) that the coefficient of the term having this argument is at least of 
the order 

eP e'P' 7“9 or e'*'' , 

CL 

according as j is even or odd; 

(c) that any term in the coefficient is of the order 

gPi e'Pi' ysi (a/o')^‘, 

where |)i, p/, are respectively equal to jp, p', q or are greater than them by 
even integers, and j, ji are odd or even together. 

The factor ePe'^'y^^ (or e^e'P''f‘iala') which occurs in the coefficient of the 
term with the above argument may be called the characteristic part of the 
coefficient or, more simply, the characteristic. 


De PonUcoulant's expansion for R. 


114. Since m' = p. = n’a*, we have 


m'a* 

a^ 


iin^ u, ^ . n 

-r = - where m = —. 

a w a n 


It will be found convenient in de Pont^oulant’s theory to choose the units 
of mass, length and time so that p = l. With these units, m' is the ratio 
of the mass of the Sun to the sum of the masses of the Earth and the Moon. 
We can now put = 1 , and 


m'a^ _ m“ 


(4). 


The development of R, complete as far as the first order in e, e', f, aja', 
is given below; for the sake of illustration, some terms of higher orders are 
included. The shortest method of actually performing the expansions will be 
explained in Arts. 124—126. 

= i + fco 82 f 

— cos ^ — |e cos ( 2 f — ^) + fe cos ( 2 f + 4>) 

+ cos (/»' + cos ( 2 f — <^') — |c' cos ( 2 f + </>') 

— 1 7 ® — § 7 * cos + I 7 ’ cos ’irj + § 7 * cos ( 2 f — 2 p) 

+ %% cos f +1 —, cos 3f 
“a a 

+ |e" - ie* cos 2 <^ + ... + fe'* + |e'*’ cos 20 ' + cos ( 2 f - 20 ') 

+ | —s'cos ( 1 + 0 ')cos (f -0 + 0 ') + ... 

. ] 


(5). 
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To deduce the disturbing forces. 


116. We have now to form -tt- ^,-:r- ■ Since the disturbin? function 

or ov os 

lias been expressed in terms of the elliptic elements, these partial differentials 
must be transformed so that we can deduce the functions which they re¬ 
present directly from (.o). For the purposes of this and of the next article, 
the factor m^ja must be supposed to be replaced in (5) by its value m'a^ja'^. 

In the first place, since a only enters into R explicitly through r, and 
since r is of the form a (1 + p), where p is independent of a, we have 

dR dR 

T -= it -. 

dr da 


Here dRjda has the meaning assigned in Art. 90. Whence, if we consider 
only the terms which have as a factor. 


dR dR -p 
r^ = a-^ = 2R 
or da 


( 6 ). 


Similarly for those which have a’ as a factor. 


and so on. 


dr 


( 7 ). 


Secondly, since v occurs onl^ in the form v — v, and since ^ only arises in 
R through the firet tenn of the substitution of f + A — A' for v — v, we have 

dR dR /Q\ 

. 

Thirdly, it is found to be .simpler to deduce dRfds directly from the 
equation (3) and then to substitute elliptic values for the coordinates. No 
transformation will therefore be necessary. 


116. Some further properties may be noted. We have from the defini¬ 
tion of d'R (Art. 12), since /i is a function only of the coordinates of the Sun 
and of the Moon, 

d'R _ dR dR dr' dR dv' 
dt dt di dv dt ' 

If we regard the first term of R only, 



-3iJ, 
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and generally, 

dR _ dR 

“in' dv . 

Hence Jd'R^ R + ajR—+ J^dv' 

a form which is frequently of value. If we are considering the term of R 
which contains the factor instead of 3 we must put p + 3. 

By means of this result we only need to form the single differential dRjd^ 
in the radius and longitude equations (d), Chap. II., when R has been found. 

It is easy to see the truth of the statement made in Art. 65, that dRjdv, 
dfRIdt will contain no constant terms. For R contains only constant terms 
and cosines and therefore dR/dv = dRjd^ only sines of angles without any 
constant term. Also in (9), R, r, dv are expressible by means of cosines and 
constant terms while dr', dRjd^ consist of sines only, whence d'Rjdt contains 
no constant term. All the functions we have to deal with are expressible 
either by means of cosines and constant terms or by means of sines with or 
without a term of the form t x const. + const. 

The effect produced on the orders of the coefficients hy the integration 

of the equations (d). 

117. The substitution of m’/a for m'a^/a'^ shows that the coefficient of 
every term in R is at least of the second order of small quantities. It does 
not however follow that the corresponding terms in the expressions for the 
coordinates are of the same orders as the terms in R from which they arise. 
The integrations will, in certain cases, cause small divisors to appear which 
will lower the orders of the coefficients to which they are attached. 

We have seen in Art. 66, that a term of the form 

d cos {kt + o) 

present in the right-hand members of any of the three equations (d) will 
produce terms in r, « of the form 

^-C08(*«4a), 

and it is evident that it will produce in v a term of the form 

-^8in(^-f-o). 

There are three cases to be considered, depending on the magnitude 
of k. 


,( 8 '). 

( 9 ). 
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(a) If A; be a email quantity of the first order, the terms in r, s will be of 
the same order as A and the term in v will have its coeflScient lowered one 
order. 


(6) If k* — n^ be a small quantity of the first order, the terms in r, s will 
have the corresponding coefficients lowered one order, while the order of the 
coefficient of the term in v remains unaltered. 


Further, in the longitude equation there occurs the 
in the radius-vector equation the integral Jd'R. 


integral and 


If a term of the form A sin {kt -I- a) is present in dRjdv and if k be of the 
first order, the coefficient of the term will be lowered two orders by the 
integration of the longitude equation. If the term occur in d'R/dt, its 
coefficient will be lowered one order by the integration of the radius vector 
equation. 


(c) There is one term in R for which k = n, namely, the term with 
argument its coefficient is of the order m‘‘e'a[a'. Contrary to what 

might have been expected from the remarks of Art. 66, this term does not 
cause t to appear as a factor of the coefficient. The argument, expressed in 
terms of the elements, is 


nt -I- 6 — n't — e' + n't ~ vr' = nt + e — vs'. 


To understand this, it is necessary to refer to Art. 67 where it was seen 
that the first approximation could only be obtained in a suitable form by 
supposing certain terms of the disturbing function (which should, by the 
method of continued approximation, have been neglected) to be included. It 
was seen that instead of the equation x 4- n’a: = Q, the more correct equation 
to deal with is ^ 4- (n’ 6,) a: = Q, where 6, and Q are small quantities arising 

from the disturbing function. The first approximation (that is, the Comple¬ 
mentary Function) then consisted of terms of period lirjcn. If, with this first 
approximation, Q be expressed in terms of the time and if a term A cos (nt 4- a) 
arises from Q, we see that no modification is necessary, since its period is 
2Tr/7i and not 2irlcn-. further, no terms proportional to the time will arise. 
Finally a term A' cos (cn 4- a') in Q will cause no difficulty owing to the defini¬ 
tion of c. 

The terms for which k is small are known as long-period inequalities. 
Their effect is in general most marked on the longitude. The terms for 
which k is numerically nearly equal to », are those whose periods nearly 
coincide with the mean period. They produce marked effects on the radius 
vector and latitude and thence on the longitude. 
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118. Let us examine the case (e) of the last article a little more closely and see in what 
way the ordinary method of approximation may be applied to a term of the form considered. 

The equation for the second approximation to r can be put into the form (see Art. 130), 

4 -^ 23 !*+ 6 ^®®+... = Q, 

where fij, 6j, Q are the portions arising from the action of the Sun which, when the 
results of the first approximation are substituted, consist entirely of known terras. 

In dealing with the second approximation we neglect and substitute the results 

of the first approximation in b^x, Q, so that a term of the form Acos(?i<+a) in Q — h^x 
appears to give an infinite value to the coefficient of the corresponding term in x. But 
we have seen that this is not really so and that the coefficient can only be found by in¬ 
cluding in the second approximation, terms of higher orders. It is the simplest plan, in 
actual calculation, to leave this coefficient indeterminate until the third approximation is 
reached : it can then be found because, in the third approximation, the results of the 
second approximation, substituted in jp®, x®,... will produce terms of this form and these 
can be equated to the corresponding terms in x, Q. 

It is not difficult to see how a term with argument 0' and with a known coefficient 
may arise in a;® in the third approximation. In the next chapter we shall see that the 
second approximation will produce in r or .r, the terms Apm;'cos0', A./ivija'cos 
(.1,, dj numerical coefficients). On proceeding to a third approximation we should 
substitute the results of the second approximation in, for instance, .r®. We thus get 
amongst others a term of the form A^m'^e' {a/a') cos {$+<(>'), that is, in the equations for 
finding the third approximation we have a term of the same order as that in the disturbing 
function and therefore of the same order as that which would be used to find the second 
approximation. Hence, as far as this term is concerned, it is necessary, not only for the 
fonn of the solution to be correct, but also that the method of continued api>roximation 
may be applicable, to include certain parts of the equations which, in the second approxi¬ 
mation, would ordinarily be neglected. 

There are other terms for which the third approximation appears to produce coefficients 
of the same order as those given by the second approximation ; this peculiarity is chiefly 
due to the direct and indirect effects of small divisors. De Pontecoulant* treats them 
by leaving the coefficients indeterminate until the higher approximations have been 
completed. Such terms illustrate the necessity, mentioned in Chap. iv. and insisted on 
here, of continually bearing in mind the effects produced by the higher approximations and 
the impossibility of obtaining the first and second approximations in the correct form, 
without considering them. 

119. There are certain results which we cannot stop to prove here but the statement 
of which may perhaps prevent misconceptions. They are:—(a) The coefficients resulting 
from the action of the Sun in the coordinates are never of an order lower than the second; 
O) The coefficients can always be represented by series of positive powers of »», e, e', y, aja', 
with numerical coefficients; (y) The characteristic of a term in reulius vector or longitude 
is the same as that of the term in R from which it arose: in latitude, it is always less by 
one power of y; (3) Nearly, but not quite, all the terms in the coordinates arising from the 
action of the Sun, have the factor m in its first power at least; (») the constant portions of 
the expansions of the functions considered contain only even powers of e, c', y, a/a'. 

* Systime du Monde, Vol. iv. pp. 103, 145, 151, etc. The terms in longitude and radius vector 
of the form considered above, are those numbered 74. 
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With reference to the statement (y), it may be remarked that the divisors arising from 
integration are, in de Pont^coulant’s method, linear or quadratic functions, with integral 
coefficients, of n., w', cn, gn. The constants I — c, ^—g will be found to be represented by 
infinite series in powers of m, e*, ■/, e'^, (a/a')*. Their principal parts begin with the power 
w* so that the divisors involving c, g always contain powers of m. Hence none of these will 
have e, y, e', a/a', as a factor. 

The exceptions to (8) as given by Delaunay*, are the terms in radius vector and longitude 
with arguments Z> + J' \-pl + and those in latitude with arguments D->rV ■\-pl + (2y +1) /*, 

or, with the notation used here, the terms with arguments 

( + ((>'+p<l> + 2qg, (-i-(f>'+p(f) + (2q+l)t}, 
respectively (p, q = - od ... + co). 

120. Since the expression of R has the factor m*, when we put m = 0 all terms 
dependent on the action of the Sun should vanish in the expressions of the coordinates. 
The apparent exception of the terms just mentioned has been explained by Gogouf. It 
depends on the definitions of the constants in disturbed motion. When vi is put zero the 
motions of the perigee and node vanish and the argmnents of those periodic terms which 
remain, contain t only in the form pnt +const. After suitable changes of the arbitraries have 
been made, Delaunay’s expressions with m zero reduce to those for purely elliptic motion. 

On the subjects of Arts. 117—118, see de Pontccoulant, Theorie du Systhw du Monde. 
Vol. IV. Nos. 9—14, 90, 91, 100 ; Laplace, MKaniquc Celeste, Book vii., 5. On the short 
period terms whose coefficients are large in comparison with their characteristics, see also 
Part III. of a paper by the author, Investigations m the Lunar Theory %. 

121. T)te Second Approximation to R. 

It must be remembered that the substitution in R of elliptic values for the 
coordinates of the Moon, is only a means of finding a first approximation to 
R. Suppose that with these elliptic values for r, v, s substituted in the right- 
hand members of the equations (.4), Art. 13, we have solved the equations 
and have found the new values r + hr, v -k-hx, s -I- hs, of the coordinates. 
According to the principles of the method, these new values must be sub¬ 
stituted in the right-hand members of the equations in order to find the 
third approximation. 

Let Q be a function of the coordinates of the Moon which may contain 
also the time. Put 

Q = F{r, V, s), 

Q + hQ = F(r +Sr,v + hv, s -1- Ss), 

where BQ is the new part of Q arising from the additions hr, hv, hs to the 
elliptic "values of the coordinates. Expanding by Taylor’s theorem, 

• Mfm. de VAcad. des Sc., Vol. xxix., Chap. xi. 

t Ann. de I’Obs. de Paris, M€in., Vol. xvm. k. pp. 1—26. 

J Amer. Joum. Math., Vol. xvn. pp. 318—868. 
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2! lar> 


0a 


dtp 


0a* 


0r0t; 


+ , 


.( 10 ). 


By putting R, dR/d^ ... successively for Q we can find the new values of 
these functions. In the partials dQjdr, d^Qfdr^, etc. we substitute the initial 
values of the elements. 


Care must be taken when we are proceeding to form such expressions as bjcUdR/dv. 
Omitting, for the sake of illustration, jwwerB of fir, Sv higher than the first and all terms 
dependent on the latitude, we have 

This, if we regard only the terms indeiiendent of nja', gives 

.<">• 

in which we substitute for d'^RJd^, dR/d( the vahies obtained from (5). 


(ii) Expansion of R for Delaunays Theory. 

122. Let « 3 , a.j be the angular distances a^fl, flil (fig. 4, Art. 44), so that 
«! = ^, etj = w — ^ as in Art. 84. Suppose for a moment that the Sun’s orbit 
is inclined to the plane of xy and let o/, be the distances xCl', fl'A', where 
A' is the solar perigee and fl' the intei’section of the Sun’s orbit with the plane 
of xy. When the inelination of the Sun’s orbit vanishes, fl' will become 
an indeterminate point on xy, but a,'+ «/ = »■' will be determinate. For 
symmetry, we use a/, a,' although they can only occur in the form Oj' + a.,'. 

We Ijave from the spherical triangle MDvi, 

8 = cos Mrn = cos ClM cos n,m'+ sin HM sin flm'cos i .(12), 

or, since Hi/=/+«,, + Oa'+ o/- o,, 

-S = (1 - 7i") cos (/+ Oj + a, -/' - otj' - a/) + y,* cos (/+ o, - a, +/’ + a/ + a,') 

.( 13 ), 

in which we have put sin = yi. 

From this we may form S*, 8^... and, after expressing them as sums of 
cosines of multiples of angles, substitute them in (1). 

The first part of R will consist of five separate terms of the form 
^ cos [Ip (/+ a) + 2p'{f + a')), 
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p, p' taking the pairs of values 0, 0; 0 , 1 ; 1 , 0 ; 1, 1; K being a 

function of 71 ’, and a, a' depending on the angles 


Delaunay proceeds by expanding 


o’’ 


r* cos 
a’ sin 


2 (/+«). % 


sin 


(where o, a' may be any angles) in powers of e, e' and cosines or sines of 
multiples of w, w\ These may be obtained by means of the formulae given 
in Chap. HI. above. By the direct multiplication of series he is then able to 
form all the terms required. In a similar manner the rest of the terms in R 
may be found. 

The arguments of all the terms will evidently be composed of the four 
angles, 

w, w, w + a„ a, — (m)'+ Oi'+ a,'), 


or of 


w, w', w + cLi, + Oj + a, - (w'+ etj'+ O 3 '). 


123. It is not difficult to see that, after one or two small changes, this method of 
development will produce the same result as that obtained in Art. 114. In both cases we 
shall have expanded in terms of the mean anomalies and elements of the two orbits. 
In the former case the inclination of the Moon’s orbit was introduced through v and », 
while in Delaunay’s method it is introduced directly through S. For simplicity and 
ease of calculation the latter method has a great advantage over the former, and more¬ 
over, it admits of a much more general treatment. 

Since 'y=tani, yiSKsin^i, if we put 

and for w, w', w + a^, w + <ij+a 3 -(w'+a/ + aj), 

the symbols <f>, r/, respectively, we shall immediately obtait. the development (5). 

Delaunay has performed the expansion so as to Include in Jl all quantities up to the 
8th order inclusive; in addition certain terms are carried to the 9th, 10th and even higher 
orders where it apj)ear8 to be necessary for accuracy. His development of consists of a 
constant term and 320 periodic terms. See Mem. de UAcad. det Sc., Vol. xxviii.. 
Chap. II. 


(iii) Hansens development. 

124. Hausen’s method is a more general one than either of those out¬ 
lined above since it is adapted to the case in which the Sun’s orbit is in 
motion. It will give, after a few small changes, the expressions both of 
de Pont^coulant and Delaunay. 

Let a>, w be the angular distances of the apses of the instantaneous 
orbits of the Moon and the Sun from the line of intersection of the planes of 
the orbits, that is, from theii* common node, and let J be the angle between 
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the planes (see Arts. 217, 220). The angular distances of the two bodies 
from this node will be a> +f, an' +• f, and therefore 

S = cos (/+ a») cos (/' + to') + sin (/+ w) sin (/' + w') cos J 
= (1 — sin’^t/)cos(/—/' + w — iu')+ sin’cos(/+/ +<» + fo') ...(14). 

Let Rjii.— + ..., where is the term in (1) with coefficient 

nirP'*'^/r'P^\ Put m'a^lfia'^ = m,’. Then 

= rrii^ + /S, cos {2/— 2 /' + 2«d — 2 &)') + /Sj cos ( 2 / + 2 ®) 

+ cos ( 2 /' + 2 ®') + A cos (2/+ 2/' + 2® + 2®')]...(15), 

where /Si.-./Ss are definite functions of sin’^/ which it is not necessary 
to specify here. It is required to replace rfa, ajr',/,/' by series involving 
the mean anomalies w, w' and the eccentricities e, e. 


The symbol nq is here used instead of m because Hansen i)uts 7ii' + ^ = and so 
does not neglect the smalt ratio n : m'. We have then 


m,‘=- 




{m' + n) a’ 




The ratio of the difference between )n^ and m to either, is the very small quantity 1/660,000. 
See Art. 53. 


125. Let 


a‘ 


= % Pj cos jw, = 2 Kj cos j'w ', 


r 

a’ sin 


Q/ 

Q/ sin 


‘'o«(2/) = 2;*,^f®(». 


a! cos^2/')= 2 

r’ sin Gj " sin ■' 


in which j, j' receive all integral values from + x> to - oo *. The coefficients 
P, Q will be functions of e only and K, G functions of e only ; these may be 
calculated after the methods explained in Chap. III. Since, in each case, the 
coefficients for positive or for negative values of y, j' are superfluous, it is 
supposed that 


P.j, K.j, Q_/, G-s\ Q_/, G.i'^Pi, Kj, QjO, 0/, -Q/, -G'/...(16), 
respectively. 


Consider trigonometrical series of the forms 


XEj 

^ sin ' 


2Ar, '=?«(jV), 


sin 


* The letters e, • placed above the ooeffioienU are simply marks to distinguieh between the 
ooeffloienta of the oosine and line. 
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and of the same nature as those just given. Their products may be expressed 
in the forms, 

XEj cos(» X tE/ {jw) = t^E^E/ O + j'w'X 

XEj Bin jw X XE/ sin jV = - XXEj E/ cos (jw + j'w'). 

Applying these results to the term of with coefficient / 8 j we obtain, 

0 (7) "" 

Also for the term with coefficient 0^, 

(! i ) (7) + 2 <u - 2 a)') 

= cos(2w- 2a)') cos 2/' + ^sin 2/.^^jSin 2/'j 

+ sin ( 2 a) - 2 a)') (^^cos 2 /. sin 2 /' - sin 2 /. ^[cos 2 /') 

= cos ( 2 a) — 2 a)') XX (Q/O/ — Q/G/) cos (Jjo +j'w') 

4- sin ( 2 a) — 2 a)') (Q/G/ — Q/G/) sin (jw + j'wj 

= ^XX (Qf Gj° — Q/G/ — Q/G/ + Q/Gy"^) cob (jiu + j'w' + 2 a) — 27) 

+ {XX (Q/Gy‘ - Q/ Gy* + Q/Gy* — Q/Gy*) cos (jw + j'w' - 2a) + 2ft)'). 

Since J,/ receive negative as well as positive values, we can in the second 
line of this expression put — j, -/ for j, j'. Whence from the relations (16) 
the expansion becomes 

XX (Qf + Q/) ((?/ - Gj*) cos (jw + j'w + 2 a) - 2 a)'). 

This form of the product of two series is a sufficiently simple one to 
calculate, when we have obtained the values of Q in terras of e and of G in 
terms of e'. We can express by similar formula the terms in iJ'*' whose coeffi¬ 
cients are Z?,, /Si, )9,. 

The terms in ii<” are treated in like manner. The terms in being at 
least of the order TO,’aVrt'^ need not be calculated by means of the general 
formulae. It is sufficient to choose out the vau*ious terms which will have 
sensible coefficients and to find the latter directly. 

126. Hansen’sexpansionsarogivon in the/’MnrfoTMWj/a, pp. 159—179. His papers, 
wicklungdet Product* einer Potem de» Raditu etc. and Entvricilunff der negcUiven und uugradm 
Potenzen der Qvadraiwurzd der Function r*4-r'*-2)r'(cos Ucoa C^'+sin F sin (PcobJ)*, 


Abhandl. d, K. Siiehi. Oet. d. lyiMensch., Vol. rv. pp. 181—281, 283—376. 
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ooatain methods for the complete developmmt of the dasturbiDg function both in the 
lunar and the planetai^ theories. A very clear and concise account of Hansen’s method 
and results has been given by Cayley in his first Memoir On the Developtneni of the Die- 
tvrbinff Function in the Zunar Theory*. Reference may also be made to two other papers 
by the same writer on the development of the disturbing function f. 

In order to deduce de Pontdcoulant’s developments &om those of Hansen we put J=i 
and i;, f for w, vf, ic+w - ui'- «' respectively. To deduce Delaunay’s results 

we put sin , also oj for «, and oj' + 03 ' - for 


(iv) Laplace’s Equations. 

127. In order to develops F for the purpose of treating Laplace’s equations (Chap. 11 .), 
we have by Arts. 8 , 107, 

And since 

1 1 “1 I t. (*’ ~ *’’) 

we obtain F = cos* (» - r') - i (1 + »'■')} +.(1' )• 

Laplace forms the forces ZFfdui, dF/dv, dFjds directly from this expression. Since the 
independent variable is v, it is then necessary to expand the results in terms of v and of 
the elements. 

By means of the results of Art. 52 the coordinates U], « are immediately put into the 
required form. The coordinates u', if being given as functions of t must be expressed by 
means of the results of Arts. 52, 70 in terms of v. See Laplace, C^l., Book vii. 
Chap. L 


(v) Equations referred to Rectangular Coordinates. 

128. The expansion of the disturbing function for the equations of Arts. 18—20, has 
been there performed as far as it is necessary. It is a feature of the method that we do 
not substitute elliptic values for the coordinates of the Moon in the terms dei)endent on 
the action of the Sun. 

The part O, of equation (16), Chap. 11 ., is that portion of O which is independent of the 
parallax of the Sun and which vanishes when «' is zero. As already pointed out in Art 22, 
we can put 

Ai;»+2Bv<r+C<r*+Kx».(18), 

in whidi A, B, C, K depend only on the motion of the Sun and are at least of the order 
mV; they can be easily expanded in powers of e' by the known elliptic formula. 

* Dfem. qf R. Attr. 8oe., Vol. xxvn. (1869). Coll. Works, Vol. m. pp. 298—818. 

t Stem, R. Astr, Soe., Vols. xxvm., xxix. Coil. Works, Vol. m. pp. 819—848, 860—474. 





CHAPTER VII. 

DE PONT^COULANT’s METHOD. 

129. We have, in Section (i). Chapter ll., obtained the equations (A) on 
which de Pont^coulant has based his method. In Chapter III. Art. 50, are 
to be found the elliptic values of the coordinates which serve as a first 
approximation after the modification, formulated in Chapter iv. Art. 68, has 
been made. In Chapter vi. Art. 114, we have given a development of R 
obtained by using these modified elliptic values; and, in the same division of 
Chapter vi,, certain theorems which tend to simplify the algebraical processes 
of the second and higher approximations, are proved. The object of this 
chapter is to explain the manner of carrying out the various approximations, 
by applying the principles already disicussed to the discovery’ of some of the 
larger inequalities in the Moon’s motion. The arrangement of the inequalities 
into classes, although a natural one, is not essential to the method (Art. 151). 
It enables us, however, to explain the origin of the various periodic terms in 
the expressions for the coordinates and to carry out portions of the third 
approximation with greater ease and security. 

Preparation of the equations (A) for the second and higher approximations. 

130 . Let r,, be the modified elliptic values of r, u{= 1 /r). Let 

1 /r = 1/ro + Su, 

and therefore r* = ro’ — 2r,’ 5 m + 3 5m)* — ... ; 

8 u is then the part of 1/r depending directly on the disturbing action of the 
Sun. 

Substituting for r on the left-hand side of the first of equations (A), 
Art. 13, we obtain, since ft is put equal to unity, 

* S f. + 5 " S ^^ 

P = r^ + 2jd'R 

dr 


where 


( 2 ). 
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Since R contains only even powers of 7 , the equations for radius vector 
and longitude—and therefore those coordinates—contain only even powers of 
7 . We shall neglect powere of 7 beyond the first and consequently, in the 
first two of equations (A), neglect 7 , s entirely. 

We can obtain other forms for P by means of the results of Arts. 115, 


116. Neglecting s we have, in the second approximation, 

P = (p + 2)R + 2ip + 2)jR^^ + 2jljdv .(3), 

where p = Q for the terms independent of the solar parallax and p — 1 for the 
terms dependent on the first power of the ratio «/«'. 

Also from equations (9) of Art. 116, in the second approximation, 

P = (p + 4) P + 2 (p + 3) JP + 2III dv .(4), 


with the same definition of p. An arbitrary constant is considered to be 
present in the expression for P. The value of BP, necessary for the approxi¬ 
mations beyond the second, is found by Taylor’s theorem as in Art. 121. 


131. Let v„ be the elliptic* value of the longitude and let be the 
elliptic value of h. Put 

v = Vo + Bv, h = h„ + Bh. 

Neglecting ^ and substituting, the second of equations (A) may be 
written, 


dv, 

dt 


r - ih * I +<*")■)- .1 . 


We have also, since 7 is neglected and p = 1, 

ho = Va (T — e“), 

or, when is neglected. 


h„ = ^/a = 


na‘ 


.( 6 ). 


Finally, the equation to be used to find the latitude is not the third of 
equations (A) but 

z dR 1 dR 8 dR _ 

-h ^ . (^)* 

■r oz r 08 r or 


from Art. 13, neglecting s’. 

The equation ( 6 ) of Chapter il. for the determination of the constant part 
of 1 jr is, when we neglect 7 *, aja'. 



2R 

r* 


(8). 


That ia, modified elliptio. This abbreviation wili be need throughout the ohapter. 
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When we are considering terms independent of e, we have 




,-1 + ^ = 0 . 
r„ a 


dt r„2 ’ 


and not otherwise. For the introduction of c will cause terms of the order 1 — c to appear 
if we substitute the modified elliptic values of r^, Vf, in the.se equations. They are only 
satisfied by the jmrely elliptic values of v„. 


The constant ih and that considered to be present in P are theoretically 8U[)erfluous, 
but the presence of 5A is of great assistance in determining the meanings to be attached to 
the arbitraries in disturbed motion. 


132. We have seen in Chapter vi. that the characteristic of a term in It 
is unaltered by the integration of the radius vector and longitude equations. 
All terms in R depending on the latitude are at least of the order 7 “: when 
introduced into the latitude equation they will be at lea.st of the order 7. 
The order of the characteristic is not furthe;^ lowered by the integration of 
this equation. 

Hence we can divide up the terms of the disturbing function and, instead 
of finding the complete first approximation with all the terms of R, we can 
separate them out according to the composition of their characteristics. 

The order in which the terms will be taken is as follows: the terms 
whose coefficients depend only on (i) m; (ii) rn, e; (hi) m, e'; (iv) m, a/a'; 
(v) 711, 7 ; (vi) m and any combinations of e, e', 7 , a\d and of their powers. 
In the second, third, fourth and fifth classes we shall here develope only the 
terms depending on the jirst pow’ers of e, e', a/a', 7 respectively; the terms in 
the sixth class will not be developed. 

The approximations, which will in certain cases be carried to the third 
order*, are made according to powers of the disturbing forces, that is, of m’. 
In the first approximation we neglected the disturbing forces; in the second 
approximation all the new parts added should be at least of the order wi’; in 
the third approximation of the order m*, and so on. But, owing to the small 
divisors introduced by integration, as already explained in the previous 
chapter, some of the terms in the second and third approximations contain m 
in its first power. It is this fact which causes the great labour necessary to 
produce expressions for the coordinates with an accuracy comparable with 
that of the best lunar observations of the present day. 

133. It is necessary to make mention here of the two constants n, a. In 
undisturbed motion we have 

1 . 

In disturbed motion, n will be defined (Art. 135) as the observed mean 
motion; n, a are two of the arbitraries of the solution. Since we cannot 
have seven independent arbitraries, the relation n*a’ = 1 will he supposed to 


The details of the third approximation are printed in small type. 
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hold between the eymboU n, a in disturbed motion, whatever may be the meaning 
attached to n. When n has been defined, a definite meaning is thereby given 
to a. 

The necessaiy changes in the meanings to be attached to n, e, 7 when the 
motion is disturbed, are defined in the course of the chapter. Fuller expla¬ 
nations will be given in Chapter vili. 


(i) The terms whose coefficients depend only on m. 

134. From equation (5), Art. 114 we have, since all terms dependent on 
e, e', 7 , 0 / 0 ' are neglected, 

R = -(\ + icos2^) .( 9 ); 

(« 

Ta = a, v„ = nt + c, r' = a', v' = n't -f- e. 

Also, as = 2 (« — n') t + 2£ — 2e, we see by the results of Art. 117, that 
none of the terms here considered will have the orders of their coefficients 
lowered by integration. Hence, in the results of the second approximation 
all terms will be of the Older w’ at least, in those of the third approximation 
of the order m*, and so on. 

In the second approximation we neglect powers of Bu higher than the 
first. The equation (1) therefore gives, since 1 , 

1 


h‘ dt- 


Bu — Bu = P. 


And from equation (4), since we neglect aja' and therefore have jo = 0, we 
obtain 

P = ^R + 2n' f^^dt. 


From the value of R given above. 


J 


therefore 


2n’j 


BR m* . at 

If *.,»■-!!Lco8 2f 

df ^ a n — n * 

The equation for Bu then becomes, since n'jn = m, 

—i OM - 6u = — (1 -1- 3 cos 2f) -f-1 — _—— cos 2f + - . 
n* dt* a ' ' ^ a 1 — m * a 

where aja is the constant attached to the integral in P. 

To find the particular integral assume 


Bu=- ( 6 , -I- 6 , cos 2f). 

dt 
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Substituting and equating the constant term and the coefficient of cos 2f 
to zero, we have 

— = m* + a .( 10 ), 

,, fn— n'Y , o „ 

+ 46a {-) ~ 6a = 3m* + i -z - . 

\ n J ^l—m 

The second of these gives 

6 j {4 (1 — m)* — 1} = 3m* + | ;»*/(! — r/i), 

or, expanding in powers of m, 

6j = m* + -^m* + + .(11). 


The third approximation will produce terms of the order m* and this 
value of 6 a is therefore only correct to m*; it is given here to the order m* 
in preparation for the next approximation. Since a is an arbitrary constant, 
the constant term 6 , is at present undetermined. 


136. The equation (5) for the longitude is, with the same substitutions 
and to the same degree of approximation, since ho = >wi*, 

y Bv = 2naBu + i dt+^. 
at a^J df a* 

fdii 

This, from the values of Su, I ^dt found above, becomes aa far as the 

J df 

order m*, 

^ = 271 j6o + (77t* + -^m’) cos 2f] 4- J cos + —. 


Therefore integrating, 

6i; + 5 = f2ft6o + ^)< + —- ,fm* + -i^m’+ fm* ”'-,jsin2f 
V a-/ n- n \ “ “ n -ri / 

= ^ 2 n 6 o + “t) ^ + (V'^"* + f|TO’+ ...)sin 2 f.( 12 ), 

where we have put nj{n — n) = (1 — m)~' = 1 + m + m’ + — 

The longitude is t;, + e -f Sv. This shows that the introduction 

of B is useless, for it merely adds an arbitrary part to e which was itself 
arbitrary. 

The coefficient of t is w + 2 n 6 o + 66 /a’. Since »i was an arbitrary of the 
original solution and since 8 h is an arbitrary introduced into the second 
approximation we can determine the latter at will. We shall always give 
this arbitrary a value such that the coefficient of t in the expression for the 
true longitude is always denoted by n; this statement defines the meaning of 
n in disturbed motion. Thus 27t6o + 86 /o* = 0 and 

= (V"”*’ + f|m’) sin 2 f 


as far as the order m*. 


(13). 
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136. The constant term 6 ® in Bu is found by substituting the values 
l/a + &t, nt + e + Sv for 1 /r, v in ( 8 ). That is to say, we put 

V = n + (n — «') (Jj'-w® + cos 2 f, ^ = 1 + + (m* + cos 2 f; 

therefore, as 6 o is of the order at least, 

= n* + n (n — n') (-y-m* + -^m’) cos 2f, ^ = 1 + 36o + (3m“ + A/m*) cos ; 

and similarly for r/a, rja. 

The equation gives, since 2R/a^ can be put for 2R/r^, 

{1 + io + (m" + m’) cos 2fj 4 (n — «')* (m® + cos 2f 

— n^ — n(n— n') (-y-m* + ^m?) cos 2 f 

1 TTl® 

+ + 36„ + (3m“ + yim=) cos j = -- + fcos 2 f). 

Cl** ct 

Put n — 7 i' = n(l — to), — and expand in powers of ?n, neglecting those 
beyond m?. On equating the coefficient of cos 2f and the constant terra to 
zero, it will be found that the former vanishes identically, thus giving a 
verification of the previous work, while the latter furnishes to the order m’, 

— k’ + n** (1 + Bha) = Jto'w' ; 

or, correctly to the order to’, there being no term of that order, 


fco = . (14), 

Thence 8m = - + (to’ + J^to’) cos 2 f } . (15)i 

a 

to the order to’. 


137. In order to exhibit the method of finding the third approximation, 
we shall calculate the coefficients of the periodic terms in 1/r up to the order 
to’. They can be found to the order to’ in this approximation, but for the 
purpose of explanation it is not necessary to include the terms of this order 
as they merely involve further expansions. 

To find the third approximation we must include the first term of the right-hand 
member of (1); this term being of the order wi’ at the lowest, we can use the result (16) of 
the second approximation. We have therefore 

(i-l-co82f)’| to m*, 

= 2-^ co82f+ 12 —co84{, „ 

since (n - n')* to the order m*. 
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Also from (4), 


j dv 


6P = 46R+2n‘ 


= 4^dr+4^6v+^n’ 


(d‘‘R. \ 


= - /Mr + 4 to + 2n‘ 

r of 


7 (nf-? 


^ to^ rfi. 


The terms being all of the order m* at least, we can here put r = a. Substituting the 
values of R, dRjd^, d'^Rfd^'^ obtained from (9) and those of to and Sr= — r^Su— -a^Su 
from (13) and (15), we obtain to the order m*, 

iP= -8 — (J +J cos 2f) (Jm^+m’^cos 2f) —4 -- ^ sin 2f (y-wi^sin 2f) 

+ 2«' J^2^ S sin 2f (j7«^ + »i^cos2f)cos2f (y Tn^sin 2f)| di ... (16). 

On integration, the second line of this expression will be seen to be of the order m*. 
Hence 

(1// + 3 cos 2f - ^cos 4f) to m\ 

Let the new part of 1 /r be i^u. The equation for therefore becomes 

1 C?“ 'iYt^ 7)X^ 

— - 3jU = - ~ cos 2f + — cos 4f + const part. 

We do not put the constant terms into evidence since, as in the first approximation, 
they are determined by means of (8). 


Assuming 


8,w = - (too + cc® 2f + h^ cos 4f), 


we easily obtain 


cos 2f +1 cos 4f). 


Adding this to the value of 8u which in (11) was carried to the order m* for the coefficient 
of cos 2f, we have 


8tt + 8,w=:- too + (TO*+^»»7’+Yg^Wl‘) cos 2f + 7 7»' cos4f}. 


138. In a similar manner the third approximation to the longitude may 
be calculated. In doing this we can omit all the constant terms which 
appear in the equation for dv/dt, since these merely add a known part and an 
arbitrary part to the coefficient of t in the expression for v, and these new 
parts, by the definition of n, always vanish. After the value of v has been 
found we can obtain the constant part of 1/r by means of (8) and at the 
same time verify the results previously obtained. 

When these calculations have been performed we shall get as far as m* 
for the terms whose coefficients depend on m only, 

^ = 1 + + (m’‘+■^m*)co8 2(-i- |m‘cos4f, 

v — ni + e + (■^m” + sin sin 4f, 
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From the remarks just made, it is evident that in calculating the right- 
hand member of the radiw equation we can always omit the constant portions. 
This evidently applies to the calculation of all inequalities. 

Also, in calculating the terms in the equation for v, we always equate the 
constant portions to zero. This rule also applies to all inequalities. 


(ii) The terms whose coefficients depend on m and the first 
power of e only. 


139. The part of R required is* 

jK = — + f cos — Je cos ^ — |e cos ( 2 f — (^) + f e cos ( 2 f + ^)}.. .(18). 


Also, from Art. 50, since 7 , e* are neglected, 

ro=a(l — ccos^), t'o = n< + € + 2e8in 0, s = 0, 
r = a', v' = n't + e. 


We first neglect all powers of m beyond m*. In forming P for the second 
approximation, it is evident that we do not need the first two terms of R. 
Hence by (4), remembering that ^ = {n —n’)t V e — e, <h — cnt + e — tsr. 


P = — e (- 2 cos - 9 cos (2f — ^) + 3 cos {2f + <}>)] 

CL 

2mV (_ 9 2 cos (2g — 4>) , s ^ cos (2g + q>)\ 
^ a ^ I ^ 2 n — 2 n' —cn * 2 n — 2 n' + cn) 


(19). 


Since 1 — c is of the order m at least, the second line of this expression is 
of the order m’ and therefore, to the order m^, the value of P is given by the 
first line. 


The particular integral will be 

aSu = + m’ cos + ec„ cos <h + ec_, cos (2f — <h) + ^1 cos ( 2 f+ <#.)• 

The first two terms are those obtained in (i); c„, c_i, Cj are the coefficients to 
be found. We must substitute this expression for Su in ( 1 ). 

We have Su) = ^2 {“’ (1 ~ cos <^) Sa]. 


Whence, retaining only terms with the characteristic e, 

^ (ro’Su) = a*e [- cos <p - 3m’ cos 2f cos <^ + c,, cos <f> 

+ c_, cos (2f - <^) + c, cos (2f + ^)) 
d* 

- a’e ^ {(Co - im*) cos <f> + (c_i — fm*) cos (2f - ^) + (Cj - fm’) cos (2f + <}>)]. 


* It IB necessatj to include the first two terms since, in combination with other terms of the 
order e, they mey produce coefficients of the order considered. There is the same neoessitj' for 
all inequalities. 
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Substituting this and the value (19) of P in equation (1) and neglecting 
all terms but those which have the first power of e in their coefficients, we 
obtain 

€ € 

cWa^e cos ^ — cos <f> — {c, cos cos (2f — <f))+Ci cos (2f + <^)} 

d (t 

+ {(co — 4m’) c’ cos <f> + (c_i — f m’) (2 — 2m — c)’ cos (2f — tf>) 

+ (ci — fm’) (2 — 2m + c)’cos (2^ + <}>)} 

TTL^ 

= — e {— 2 cos </) — 9 cos (2f — (f) + S cos (2f + c^)]. 

Cb 

Putting Ija for ri’a’ and equating the coefficients of cos6, cos(2f—(/>), 
cos(2f + </)) to zero we have, after multiplication by a/e, the three equations 
of condition 

c’ — 1 — Co + c’(Co — = - 2m’, 

— c_, + (c_i — |m’) (2 — 2m — c)- = — 9m’, 

— c, +(ci — fm’) (2 — 2m + c)’= + 

The first of these may be written 

(o’ —1)(1 +Co) = -2m’ + 4m’c’.(20). 

As Co, c — 1 are known to be of the order m at least, this shows that c —1 is 
of the order m" at least. Hence, neglecting all powers of m beyond the 
second, 

c’ — 1 = — 2m’ + — m’, 

or c = 1 — I m’ 

to the order m’. This value agrees with that found in Art. 67. 

The other two equations of condition then give, neglecting all powers 
of m but the lowest present, 

c_, = c, = f Jm’; 

showing that the coefficient of cos(2f — ^) has been lowered one order by the 
integration—a fact which might have been predicted, since the coefficient of 
t in 2^ - ^ differs from n by a quantity of the first order. 

It is evident that c, is a new arbitrary constant, for the term Co cos 
might be considered to be included in the elliptic value of a/r. We shall 
not, however, neglect it here, but leave it arbitrary until the longitude 
has been found. 


140. To calculate the corresponding terms in longitude, the equation (5) 
gives to the order required, namely to m’c, 


dv0 d 


2A, 


Bh 1 rdR 
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Substituting the values of the various terms we have, since here hg = no*, 


2 (c — l)nccos tf> + 


d 

dt 


Bv—2n{l+e cos tp) (^m* + ni*cos + ec^ cos p 

+ ^me cos (2f — <f>) + f f cos m +<!>)} 


4 -^ (1 +2ecos <f>) 
o* 



2 cos 2f 
2 (71—7l') 


2 cco8(2g-i^) 2ecos(2^+< />)y 

^ 2n — 2n' — cn ^ ^2n — 2n' + cn) 


After expanding these expressions, we omit those periodic terms inde¬ 
pendent of e ; we also put 1 /o* = n* and c = 1 in those coefficients which are 
of the orders em or em*. We then have 


i|«t.= J«.-+^. + «(-2c + 2 + 2c + jm> + 2®)co8* 

4- ^me cos (2f — <f>)+ ^77i^e cos (2f 4- p), 
in which terms of a higher order than those required are neglected. 


The constant term is to be put zero. Hence 

Bh = — ^7ia-77t‘. 


Since Co is arbitrary we can determine it at will. Let it be such that the 
coefficient of sin <p in longitude is the same as in elliptic motion. This gives 
the definition of e in disturbed motion. 


We have therefore, 

-f-2c4-2 4-2co + |m*4-2—„)=0.(21), 

c\ ^ 7ia-/ ' 

or, giving to c, Bh their values, 

Co = — 

Integrating the longitude equation, we finally obtain 
aBu = — TvWi’ccos <f) + hP-nie cos(2f — ff>) + Hm^e cos (2f 4- <f>), 

in which the terms with argument 2f —^ are correct to the order me and 
those with arguments <f>, 2^+p to the order 


141. We can, by paying attention to the orders of the terms, obtain c to the order m* 
without much further labour. Its value was obtained by equating the coefficient of cos ^ 
in the radius-vector equation to zero. The result (20) may be written 

c*- 14-C(, (c*-1)= -f 1).(23). 

It was seen that <?- 1, Cj are of the order m* at least, so that Cp(c^- 1), (c*- 1) are 

of the order tn* at least. It is not then necessary to further approximate to Cp. The new 
portions of the coefficient of cos^ in (1) can therefore only arise from the terms 

- J (>•»*««)*+«/’“ -1 (ro*8tt)* + 4«A+2n'|| dt 


(24). 
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Now all terms in R are of the order wi* at least, while only those terms in with 
argument - (^ are of the order tm. Hence a term of the order m?e, with the argument 
<f>, can only arise in the part bP of (24) from the terra in R of argument 2f combined 
with the term in Su or bv of argument 2f — (f>. The last term of the expression (24) 
furnishes only portions of the order m% and it can therefore be neglected. As (Art. 121) 

bR = — 2Rr^bu + bv, 

we can, in this equation, put 

171^ 71^6 

ro=a, /f= —|co82f = bv = lj^meam(2(-<f)). 

Whence 4bR ^ cos 2{ cos (2f -cj>)-*^ ^ sin 2| sin (2| - <^), 
of which the part dej)ending on the argument <f) gives 

= 43/2 =cos 

In the term - {r^^biiYIdP we can, by simiLir reasoning, put 

r^ = a, a3M = «i^cos 2^ + -')^ wieco8(2^-(^); 

whence {r^bu)"^ contributes coa<^, 

cP m’/> 

and contributes ii cos— cosef), 

CCt^ CL 

to the order required. 

Adding this to the value of bP, the new term of argument in the right-hand member 
of (1) is 

V. a 

- Av* -COS ffl. 

’’’a 

The equation of condition (23) therefore becomes, neglecting quantities of the order m*, 

O'* - 1 — - j 

or, taking the square root, 

c = 1 — Jm’ — .(So)- 

(iii) The terms whose coefficients depend on m and the first 
power of d only. 

142. These are very easy to calculate and we shall only indicate the 
steps. There are no indeterminate coefficients to find as in cases (i), (ii). 
We put 

R = — {i + I cos + fe' co8<^' + ^e'cos — — fe'eos (2f + , 

Cb 

r„ = a, VD = nt + e, s = 0. 

We use here the equation (3) to calculate P. The equation (1) becomes 
- 4 (5 CO® ¥ cos (2f cos (2f + <f,% 

Th 0/Z Ct 

giving, as far as the order mV, 

oBu = — f m*e'cos (ft + §m’e'cos(2f — <f>') — ^m‘e cos (2f ■+■ tft').. .(26Y 
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Thence we obtain 


dt a* [“ 2n —2n —« ® 2n — 2n +n 

= nm*e' {—3 cos «^)'+ y-co8(2f - ^') — J^co8(2f + 
and by integration 

&v = — 3me'sinsin( 2 f — <f>) — sin (2f + ^0 • • -(27). 


One term in Sv has been lowered to the order ine' by integration. This 
will cause terms of the order ni*e' to appear in the third approximation to 
1 /r and therefore, we should suppose, terms of the order m^e' in the third 
approximation to v. But the only new terms in the radius-equation and in 
JdtB(dR/d^) which are of the order w*e' will be easily seen to be those with 
arguments 2 f ± <f>' and no terms are lowered in order by the integration of 
the radius-equation; hence, the only new terms which are of order m*e' in 
the longitude-equation are those with arguments 2f + <f>'. Therefore, as the 
only terms in the longitude-equation which can have their orders lowered by 
integration are those of argument <f>' and as such terms are at least of the 
order m*e', the valites (26), (27) for Bu, Bv are correct to the order m^e'. 


The third approximation may be carried out as in cases (i), (ii). 


(iv) The terms whose coefficients depend on m and the first 
power of aja' only. 

143 . For these terms, we have 

= +Jcos2f+ 1 Jcosfcos 3f|, 

7o = o, Vn=nt + €, s = 0, r = a, v' = n't -I- e', 
and from (4), P = (p -f 4) ii -|- 2« dt . (28). 

In the second approximation to 1 /r we shall not require the first two 
terms of Ji: p = 1 for the third and fourth terms of R. Since the coefficient 
of t in the argument of f differs from » by a quantity of the order mn, 
the coefficient of cos f will be lowered one order by the integration of the 
radius equation. We shall therefore, in preparation for the third approxima¬ 
tion, carry this term to the order m*aja' in the radius equation so that, after 
the third approximation is complete, we may have it correct to the order 
m*a/a'. The calculations are very similar to those necessMy for case (iii). 

We therefore have, to the order m*aja! in the coefficient of cos f and to 
the order m’a/a' in that of cos 3f, 
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1 ^ 
-r“cJw* 


a a 


m- u, 

- ^ cos 3t. 

a a 


The particular integral is 

t “ /1K a . T 008 f , a v? cos 3 f 

oou = — (-y^wi’ + Jm‘), —77.;— , + ^iji? - -77—2— 

a'” ^ ' {n — ny — V? ^ a 9 (w — n)’— n’ 

= - (Ifm + m") cos f + §5 m"- ^ cos 3f 

(JL Cl 

in which the coefficient of cos f is only correct to the order niaja'. 

The equation for the longitude becomes, after neglecting superfluous 
terms, 

t; hv= 2- bu + — \^dt 

at a J 

= ?i ^ [— + f I mP) cos f + m’ cos 3f} 

+ — —-, I COS f +1 cos 3f 

a’ a n — n ® 

= n —, j— (y'-ja + cos f m*cos 3^), 
a 

Sv = — (^m + sin f + J|in’ ^ sin 3f, 

Ct O' 


giving 


where the coefficient of sin f is only correct to the oitler maja'. 


144. The third approximation. We are only going to find hn, 8v correctly to the order 
m^a/a'. In order to do so, we require the new terms of order »rt*a,'o' in 1/r, that is, the 
new terms of order m^aja' and of argument { in equation (1). The only way in which such 
terms can be produced is from the term in du or in bu of argument f, order nia/a', combined 
with terms of arguments 0, 2{, order w*. 

We have fron* (28), since the second term, being multiplied by n', may be omitted, 

6P=AbR or bbJi, 


and 


bR=^ bv-2Rrgbu or ^Mbv-bRrgbn, 


according as we take terms in R independent of a/o' or dejwndent on its first power. The 
only way in which we can get a term of argument order vi^afa', from this expression is 
by putting 

U=i^(^ + |co 82^), a8M=cosf, 8r=-Vm^,8iuf 
Whence, as the terms considered in B are independent of aja', 


8* “ H ^ { sin 2f+J|^ cos f cos f cos 2f ; 

Qt H Co C4 to Co 


, vn? a 
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and therefore the terms of argument ( in hP are given by 

dP=y>^ -jCosA 

a a * 

For the first term on the right-hand side of (1) we take 


= jOT‘‘*-l-»i*coa2{- cos^ ; 


therefore the term of argument { in (aSu)^ is 


so that 


— , cos ^ , cos -1 , cos f ; 

€t Q> CL 

contributes 


Let the new part of 1/r be SjM. We then have 
1 


ni^ a 


- ,7.«i'“ - «.« = (W - V) ^ ^ cos ^ = W i cos i. 


‘ ‘ ' a a' 

Integrating 

Adding this to the value of 8u previously found we obtain, 


. .... a n- cos t a 

= W-; ,-7 5 5 - = - y/-, cos 

* a a {n — n y — n^ a a 


aBu = — (||m -I- cos f cos 3f, correct to ... (29). 

CL CL (JL 


We shall now obtain the corresponding term in longitude. Since no coefficient has its 
order lowered by the integration, the new portion is simply that arising from the term d,u 
just found and it is of the order trflala'. Let it be denoted by 6,(’. 

In the equation (5) the new portion 5|cf<0/i/3^ is at least of the order rn^aja' and so 
contributes nothing. The same is true of {buy, bh x d«, bu x ^dldltjd^. 

The only new portion of the order m-aja' is therefore given by 

— «,w = - W CCS I, 

whence sin|= -sin f. 

?i ^ fi cL a 

Adding this to the value of bv previously found, wc have 

—f sin f correct to to’ ^ .. .(30). 

CL CL CL 


(v) The terms whose coeffi/dents depend on to and the first 

power of 7 . 

145. We have 8= tang, of lat. = z ^(1 +*’)/»', by Art. 12. 

Since the inclination of the plane of the Moon's orbit is always a small 
quantity oscillating about a mean value of 5°, we can consider s —and conse¬ 
quently z —as small quantities of the first order and, in the first instance, 
neglect their squares and higher powers. Also, we have seen that the radius 
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vector and the longitude will contain only even powers of the small quantity 
(y (which is always a factor of s), and that the latitude will contain it in odd 
powers only. Hence in the equation for s or in the equation for z we are 
only neglecting quantities of the order s’ or 2 ’. 

As stated in Art. 131, the equation (7) will be used to find z and thence 
to obtain the latitude. In order to express its right-hand member in terms 
of the coordinates, we use the development (3) of Chapter Vl., neglecting 
the parallax of the Sun, that is, neglecting the terms beyond the first. We 
thus obtain, 

dR „m'rs ,,, , m'rs 

= - 5 (1 + COS 2 (w - w )} -b i ^ {1 -f 3 cos 2 (t) - v )1 

_ _ _ 7 ^ order required*. 


The equation of motion therefore takes the simple form, 


z + z 




or, neglecting e' and dividing by the form, 

an equation which is sufficient to determine all terms in latitude whose 
coefficients depend on m, e and the first power of 7 when those portions of r 
which depend on m, e, arc known. We shall, however, neglect e and therefore 
give to a/r the part of its value dependent on m only—that given by the 
first of equations (17) as far as the order m*. 


Wo arc, in this metiiod of finding the latitude, apparently dep.arting from the principlesa 
laid down iti Chapter iv. concerning the method of solution by continued approximation. 
That is to say, instead of considering the first or elliptic approximation to s as known and 
then proceeding to find the new part due to the action of the Sun, we are including both in 
the equation of motion, .so that we shall find a portion of the first and .second approximations 
at one step. For the puiqwses here we do not need the value of s given in Art. 50. 

Put ajr = 1 -f aZu. We have 

a’/r* = 1 -)- SaSu -h 3 (aBu)- -f- (aBuy. 

The value (17) of Su gives {aBuy = 0 to the order m*, and to the same order 
3 (aBuy = 3 (^m* + J m* con 2^ + m* cos’ ) 

= + m* cos 2f -t- ^vi* cos 4f. 

The equation for z therefore becomes, 

i if -b z {1 -b -b ( 37 ) 1 ’ -b -b cos 2 f + ^ 7 ?i‘ cos 4f{ = 0. 


* This result is nevertheless true when quantities of the orders y’, 7 *... are taken into 
account. The only quantity actually neglected, when + is n/a'. See Art. 150. 
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146 . This equation is a case of the general form, 

S+n%{l + I^y,oos =0, 0=1, 2, ...oo), 

which frequently occurs in physical problems. It is of principal importance in celestial 
mechanics for the determination of the mean motions of the perigee and the noda 

The solution is of the form 

co&(gnt+Zjt+a\ 0 =-*■•• + «>). 

the arbitrary constants being a and one of the q,‘. The chief part of the problem, which 
we cannot stop here to investigate generally, is the determination of g. Hill and Adams, 
as we shall see in Chapter xi., find g from the equation by means of an infinite determi¬ 
nant. For the purposes of Case (v) we shall assume the solution to be of the form given 
above and find the value of ^ to the required order by continued approximation. 

An investigation of the differential equation and of its solutions will be found, together 
with a large number of references to the literature on the subject, in Tisserand, M^c. C^l. 
VoL III. Chaps. I. II. 


147. Assume as the solution, 

- =7 {fl'osin ri sin (2f-7;) + <7i8in (2f -f rj) -l-^r.jsin (4f - 1 )) -f^rjsin (4^+7;)), 

Qt 

where ygr, is considered to be one arbitrary constant. The symbol t) stands 
for grd + €—6, where 6 is the other arbitrary constant: ^ is a constant as yet 
undetermined. 


If we put tn — O the motion is undisturbed and we shall have g = 1 •, also 

« = OTf/o sin V- 

In undisturbed motion, 7 = tan i. If therefore we put 5 ^^ = 1 , we shall be able 
to define 7 in disturbed motion as being such that the coefficient of the 
principal term in z is the same os in vndisturhed motion. It is evident that, 
in undisturbed motion, 6, e are the same as in Chapter iii. 


We put then 5 '(, = 1 and substitute the assumed value of z. It will 
appear, when we write down the equations of condition, that since g differs 
from unity by a quantity of the order m at least, g^i, g^, g-^, g^ are of the 
orders m, m*, wi*, m‘ respectively. Hence, omitting terms beyond the order 
m*, the equations of condition become, 


1 - (f 9-1 + f = 0 > 

{1 — (2 — 2m — gr)’) 5 r_, + |m’^_, — (f m’ -1- -H ^^m*) = 0 

[\-ii — 2m +gYig^ +{\m*+ ^m? ■¥ ^m*)—0 . 

{1 - (4-4m-5r)’)5r_,-f|m^ +{\m? ■^^m?)g-i =0 

{l-(4-4m-f 5 r)*) 5 f, -{■ ^m*) g^ =0, 


(31). 


Neglecting powers of m beyond the second, we obtain from the first of 
these. 


1 —^ — |m*, or ^ = 1 -I- Jm*. 
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Therefore from the second and third, 

g-i (4to — m’*) = f to m*, 

Pj (— 8 + 12m — 7m*) = — — ^rn? — to m*; 

or g-^ = |m + |^m.* to m*, 

g\ = ^ 

With these values we obtain from the fourth and fifth of the equations, 
g^ (— 8 + 24m) = — (f m* + J^m*) (|m + J^m*) to m*, 

(— 24) = — f m* -j^m* to m*; 

giving g^, = tIs to 

fft = 25 B"** tom«. 


Substituting the values of gr, in the first equation we obtain for the 
further approximation to g, 

— g^ + (!*" + M+ bIi 


or == 1 + f — ^m’ — to m*, 

or = 1 + |m* — ^m* — film"* to m‘.(32). 

With this value of we can, from the second of equations (31), obtain a 
more approximate value of g-^, namely, 

jT-i (4m — m* — = ^m* + J^m’ 4- to m^, 

or 5 f_. = |m + fjm* + f|§|m’ to m*. 


The value of z is therefore obtained to the order -ym* in all coefficients 
except in that of sin (2f — g) which is found to the order rym*. As far as the 
order ym’, we have, 

- = 7 sin ij + (|m 4 - |^m*) 7 sin (2f — »?) + ^m *7 sin (2f 4 - g)-■ .(33). 

CL 

Also to this order, from the first of equations (17), 
s = zjr = z (1 4 - ^m® 4- m® cos 2^)ja. 

Whence, to the order 7 m*, 

tf = (1 4- ^m*) 7 sin g 4- (|m 4 - ^m®) 78 in {^^ — g) 4 --}^TO* 7 sin {2^ + g)... (34). 

(vi) The terms whose coefficients are dependent on m and the 
products and higher powers of e, d, 7 , 0 / 0 '. 

148 . It is not intended to develope the algebraical expressions of the 
coordinates for terms other than those just given. To find the terms 
included in this class the developments become of great length, but there is 
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no change in the general method of finding them. When we wish to find 
any particular inequality defined either by its argument or by the order of 
its coefficient relative to e, e', 7 , o/a', it is in general sufficient for the first 
approximation to the terms in 1 /r, to choose the corresponding terms present 
in iJ; to find the terms in longitude and latitude, we must consider those 
of lower characteristics in 1 jr, s (these are supposed to have been previously 
found) and in R which, by their combinations, may produce terms of the 
required order. We shall then, as far as powers of m are concerned, have a 
first approximation to the term. It is generally necessary to proceed to 
further approximations. 

If, after the third approximation to the coordinates has been completed, the order of the 
new portion in the coefficient of any particular term is not higher than that of the iwrtion 
with the same characteristic obtained in the second approximation, we must, in computing 
the second approximation, leave the corresponding coefficient indeterminate until the third 
approximation is reached ; the coefficient may then be found. In this case the second 
approximation is not capable of giving the first term of the series for the coefficient in 
powers of m. See Arts. 118-120. 


Summary of the remits. 

149. We shall now collect all the results of the first and second 
approximations and those portions of the third which have been determined 
in the previous articles. The numerical coefficient of each term in the co¬ 
efficients is correct to the order given. The elliptic parts of the values of 
the coordinates will not be written down; they are to be found in Art. 50. 

The various portions of a/r are given by equations (17), (22), (26), (29). 
Whence, 

^ = Elliptic value 4- — ^m* + (m* + + ^m*) cos 2f -f \m* cos 

- cos <\>-\-^me cos (2f —</>) + ^\mH cos {2^ + <P) 

- §mV cos cos (2f - (p’) — \rri?f! cos (2f -f <p') 

- (if cos f + cos 3f. 

The various portions of v given in equations (17), (22), (27), (30), furnish, 
V — Elliptic value -f (^m' -p if ni® + ^^m*) sin 2f -4 fffm® sin 

+ ^meBin(2^ — (l)) + ^-m^e sin (2^ + ip) 

- (Sm + Om’) e' sin 4 H wiV sin (2f — ^') - if mV sin (2f 4 

- (^m -4 ^to“) —, sin f 4- ff * sin 

Ct Qf 
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The parts of these which were found by the third approximation are the 

CL COS 

terms of order m* and those of order — in the coefficients of . f; all the 

a sin 

other coefficients were found from the second approximation. 

The value of 8, as given by (34), furnishes, 

8 — Elliptic value + ^in‘y sin ij + (|m 

+ sin (2^ + 17 ). 

We have also from equations (25), (32), 
c = 1 — f TO* — 

5^ = 1 + f TO* - ^2TO» - 

the former being only obtained correctly to the order to* while the latter is 
found correctly to the order m*. 

Finally, n is the coefficient of t in the non-periodic part of v; e, are 
such that the coefficient of sin </> in longitude and that of sin t) 'm z are the 
same as in undisturbed elliptic motion. 


150. For the cases (i) to (v) we have simply chosen out of the development of R, 
given in Art. 114, the terms required. It is easy and often useful to deduce each particular 
case directly from the disturbing function. 

m' m'rS 


We have 


5 = 


where 5 is the cosine of the angle between the radii to the Sun and the Moon. 

Catei (i), (iv). Here, e=0, e'=0, y=0; therefore r=a, r'=a', v~nt + €, if=n't+t' 
)S=cos(v —r') = coef. Whence 

^ cosf.(35)- 

+ a *2aa COB 

Expanding as in Art. 107 and putting n*^a^=m^/<z, 

jfii fi 

a' a'(3cosf+|cos3^)-t-... 

Cate (v). Here S=x £and therefore 

dR -m'z 

3* (rS-fr'*-2rT'.S)*’ 

If we neglect the ratio a : a' or r ; r' this gives 

dR m'z „ 

furnishing all inequalities in latitude independent of the solar parallax. 

CewM (ii), (iii). Here y=0, o/a'=0. We obtain by expanding fJ, 
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For case (ii), we have r'=a', «'=n'I+€' and r, v take their elliptic values. 

For case (iii), we have r=a, v=n<+€ and r*, ■»' take their elliptic values. 

By proceeding in this way we can without much trouble obtain any class of inequality 
defined by its characteristic. 

De Pont&oulant's method as contained in hU Systhne du Monde, Vol. ir. 

151. We have already mentioned in Art. 129 that the plan used here of dividing up 
the various terms into classes defined by the characteristic, is not essential for the 
development of the method nor is it used by de Pont^coulant. Further, if a complete 
development of the expressions were required, it would hardly be a saving of labour to 
proceed in this way. It will be readily seen that after R has been found in terms of the 
time to the required degree of accuracy by using the elliptic values of the radius vector, the 
longitude and the latitude, we should, in order to obtain the complete second approximation, 
use the complete elliptic value of R in the equation (1) which serves to find bu. Certain 
coefficients would be indeterminate and they would be left so until, with this value of bu, 
we had found the value of bv from equation (5), when they would be determined as in 
cases (i), (ii). De Pont^oulant does not give full details of the method of procedure he 
adopted, but it is not difficult to see his general plan which is somewhat as follows. 

The first step is to neglect the latitude and with it all terms in the radius-vector 
equation, the longitude equation and the disturbing function, which depend on y or s. In 
order to obtain a second approximation to 1/r, v of the terms independent of y —such terms 
forming by far the greater part of R —the parts on the right-hand side of (1) dependent on 
(Du)*, (Dm)*... are neglected, the value of P* is calculated from the expression for R and the 
complete elliptic value of is substituted on the left-hand side of the equation. In order 
to solve the resulting equation for bu, we assume a value for this quantity which consists 
of a constant term and periodic terms of the same arguments as those occurring in the 
equation—all the coefficients being indeterminate. When this value for bu is substituted, 
by equating the coefficients of the various terms to zero we obtain definite values for all 
the indeterminate coefficients except for that of coatp and for the constant term. The 
coefficients of co8 0, however, give a first approximation to the value of c. Leaving these 
two coefficients indeterminate we proceed with the value of bu so obtained to find that of 
bv from (5). We then determine the new arbitraries after the manner explained in cases 
(i), (ii) and these, together writh the coefficient of become definite. The constant 

part of 1/r is found from an equation corresponding to that numbered (8) above. 

With these values of bu, bv we proceed to a third approximation by finding bR 
according to the method of Art. 121 and we thence obtain the whole of the new terms or 
the right-hand side of (1). The resulting equations for the new parts of 1/r, v are solvec 
as before and a third approximation to these coordinates is deduced. Proceeding in this 
way by successive stages, all the coefficients are ultimately obtained accurately to quantities 
of the fifth order inclusive. In addition, certain coefficients which are either expressed by 
slowly converging series of powers of m, e, etc. or which, owing to the presence of small 
divisors, have their orders raised, are calculated to higher orders by choosing out the 
particular combinations required to obtain them. 

The latitude equation is then treated. Neglecting powers of y (and therefore of z and s) 
higher than the first and using the values of 1/r, v already found, we can obtain z by means 

* De Pont6coulant uses the letter P to denote the terms on the right-hand side of (1) which 
depend on (bu)*, (bu)*.... 
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of equation (7); in doing so, since all terms in z have the factor y, it will only be necessary, 
except for certain coefficients, to use the previously found values of 1/r, r as far as the 
fourth order, if we merely require z accurately to quantities of the fifth order. When * 
has been obtained the value of » is easily deduced. The terms of the order y* in 1/r, » can 
then be calculated by methods quite similar to those used before to approximate to these 
coordinates. Returning to the latitude equation we find the portions of z and thence those 
of « which are of the order y^; and from the new parts of * so found we can obtain the parts 
in 1/r, V which are of the order y^ De Pont^coulant, neglecting quantities above the fifth 
order, stops at this point; the terms of order y® in « are simply those given by the elliptic 
formulae. In the course of the approximations, the value of g is found and the meaning of 
y defined in disturbed motion according to the principles explained in (v). When all these 
operations have been performed we shall have found complete expressions for the coordi¬ 
nates, accurately to the fifth order at least, as far as the action of the Sun is concerned. 

152. Two important differences between the expressions obtained above and those 
found by de Pont^coulaiit, must be noted: they refer to the meanings of e, y in distiurbed 
motion. We have defined them to be such that the coefficient of sin^) in longitude and 
that of sin »j in 2 shall be the same as in undisturbed motion. De Pontdcoulant, having 
before him the earlier re.sults obtained by those who followed Laplace’s method and 
desiring to comjmre his expressions with theirs, so determined these constants that, in the 
final expressions of the coordinates in terms of the time, the results, if correctly worked 
out, should agree. This jwint will be further explained in Art. 159 below. 

153. The successive approximations are not given in detail by de Pont^coulant. He 
merely states that the labour of i)«rforming them was very great, and then proceeds to 
write out the complete value of li obtainetl by substituting the results of the various 
approximations in the expression given in Art. 121 above; he gives also the value of 
furnished by the previous a[)pro.ximations. With these expressions for R, flu, he goes on 
to find the complete value of 1/r and thence that of r, finally obtaining the value of ». The 
labour of iwrforming this last approximation is divided into several portions:—first, we are 
given those jwrtious independeut of y, whose coefficients include only the powers of e, o', 
a/a' contained in their characteristic.s; .secondly, those terms in the latitude whose coeffi¬ 
cients dei)end only on the first j.>ower t)f y and on those powe’sj of c, e', a/a' present in 
their characteristics; thirdly, the omitted portions of the coefficients in all the three 
coordinates arc found. 

He then proceeds to find the coefficients of certain long-period inequalities more 
accurately; and also obtjiin the inequalities due to the actions of the planets, the 
uon-spherical shape of the earth, etc. The results are workeil out algebraically all through 
‘ and the final expressions for the parallax, the longitude and the latitude are given in 
‘ Chapter vii. of the volume. Numerical results are then obtained by substituting the 
numerical values of m, e, o', y, a/a', 1/a, in the coefficients, for the particular case of the 
Earth’s Moon. These are followed by tables comparing his results with those obtained 
by Plana and by Damoiseau and with those obtained directly from observation. 

164. A brief examination of the literal expressions for the coordinates given by 
de Pontdcoulant in Chap. vii. of his volume will show that the series for certain 
coefficients, when arranged according to powers of m, appear to converge very slowly owing 
to the large numerical multipliers; it is doubtful whether all these series are really 
convergent even for the small value which m has in the case of the Moon. If we arrange 
them according to powers of e*, e'*, y*, (a/a')*, such slow convergence does not seem to take 
place on account of the very small values of these four constants. It becomes important 
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then to consider whether we can improve the slow convergence bj substituting another 
parameter instead of m and also how we may estimate the remainders of such series on 
the asBiunption that they do really converge (see Art 69). 

One of the series which couvergea \’ery slowly is that which represents the coefficient 
of the term with argument 2| - and characteristic ee'. The portion of this coefficient 
in longitude, of the form ««/(»»), as given by de Pont&oulant, is* 

ea' (-OT - w’f i ^ w^®)- 

The last term calculated has therefore a numerical multiplier of nearly 90,000 and its 
ratio to the first term is about 24,000 = 1/18 approximately. The numerical value of 

the terms given is about 30", so that six terms of the series are not sufficient to give the 
number of seconds accurately, although the complete coefficient is small. It is such series 
08 these which make the literal development tedious and difficult. 

It has been shewn by Hillf that if we exjmnd in powei's of m = ni/(l —m) instead of in 
powers of m, moat of the series will be rendered more convergent. Further, a careful 
insjiection will often enable us to estimate the remainders with some exactness, owing to a 
certain regularity which these series appear to display]:. 


* Syi. du MoiuU, Vol. rv. p. 577. It must be remembered that the definition of e is that 
used by de Ponticoulant; this coefficient will therefore not be the same as that obtained by 
Delaunay. See Art. 139 below. 

+ "Researches in the Lunar Theory,” Amer. Joum. Math. Vol. i. p. 141. 
t See two notes by the author in the Monthly Not. B. A. S. Vol. m. pp. 71—80; lv. pp. 3—5. 
In the latter, the complete numerical value of the above term is given. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE CONSTANTS AND THEIR INTERPRETATION. 

166. One of the most important departments of the lunar theory is the 
interpretation of the arbitrary constants which arise when the equations of 
motion are integrated. It hcis already been mentioned that in obtaining 
expressions to represent the coordinates at any time, we must keep in view 
the necessity of putting the expressions into fonns which enable us to readily 
give a physical interpretation of the results. In one direction—the elimina¬ 
tion of all terms which increase in proportion with the time—this object has 
been achieved; the difficulty was only of an analj'tical nature. Another 
question—the convergcncy of the series obtained—we have been obliged to 
leave aside owing to the lack of any certain knowledge on the subject. Further, 
assuming the convergency of the series which are obtained when the problem 
has been formally solved and when the coordinates have been expressed in 
terms of the time and of certain constants, it is necessarj- to so determine these 
constants that the initial conditioirs of the problem may be satisfied. In many 
physical problems it is sufficient to know the initial coordinates and velocities 
in oi'der to determine the constants easily. But the peculiar nature of the 
problems of celestial mechanics makes it impossible to find them with any 
approach to accuracy in this way; this is owing partly to the difficulty of 
measuring distances, partly to the inaccuracy of a single observation and 
partly to the complicated nature of the equations which it would be necessary 
to solve. Consequently, indirect methods must be resorted to. 

There are three questions to be considered in the interpretation of the 
results. In the first place, we must give definite physical meanings to all the 
constants involved in order that we may be able to apply the results to the 
case of any satellite which moves under the general conditions initially 
assumed. Secondly, we must be able to determine the numerical values 
of the constants from observation, as accurately as the observations permit, 
in the case of any such satellite—and more particularly of the Moon—so 
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that tables may be formed which will give the place of the satellite at any 
time, with an error not exceeding that of a single observation. The discovery 
of new causes of disturbance, and of their magnitude, is rendered far easier 
when tables, calculated from theory alone and including the effects of all known 
causes of disturbance, have been formed. It is the small differences between 
the tables and the observations which will be most likely to lead to an 
advance in our knowledge of the peculiarities in the motions of the bodies 
forming the solar system—provided these differences cannot be wholly 
accounted for either by errors of observation or by inaccurate values of the 
constants used in forming the tables. Thirdly, when the constants have been 
detennined, the magnitude of the effects produced by the various terms 
present in the expressions for the coordinates, will be inquired into. 

The Signification of the Constants. 

166. We have, in the previous Chapter, formed certain developments for 
the coordinates and, in so doing, we have introduced new arbitrary constants 
or defined those introduced into the first approximation in a new way. It is 
immediately obvious that as soon as we begin to use the results of the second 
approximation, the constants can no longer have their former significations. 
They were specially defined for the case of elliptic motion, that is, motion 
in a curve of known properties. When this orbit was modified by the 
introduction of c and g, it was still possible to interpret the results 
geometrically, namely, by the use of an elliptic orbit of fixed size and shape, 
with its apse and its node m’oving with uniform velocities in given directions 
(Art. 68). When, however, we go further and approximate to the path of the 
Moon by the methods of Chap, vii., no such easy interpretation of the 
results is possible: the curve described is not one with whose properties wo 
are familiar. In order to use the results, it will be necessary to consider 
the constants separately; we must also give them such meanings that the 
determination of them by observation shall be as easy as possible and that 
the results of any other method, in which the arbitrary constants of the 
solution may be introduced in a different manner, can be compared with 
those just obtained. 

Besides the arbitrary constants of solution there are present certain 
constants which have been supposed known, namely, those referring to the 
elliptic solar orbit. These are vi, n', a', e', e', w', of which the first three are 
connected by the relation m' = n^a'*. When the orbit of the Sun is supposed 
not to be elliptic and not to be in one plane, two new constants depending on 
the position of the plane of the orbit will be introduced, and all the 
constants must be defined again. The problem of the determination of the 
solar constants, although it does not differ much from that of the lunar 
constants, belongs mainly to the planetary theory and we shall therefore 
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leave it aside. In the following we retain the former suppositions—that the 
orbit of the Sun is elliptic and that it lies in the fixed plane of reference. 

In attaching meanings to the arbitrary constants used in disturbed 
motion, the principal object which will be kept in view is the consideration of 
definitions which depend in no way on the method of integration adopted. 
We shall thus be able to compai-e the results obtained by any of the methods 
used for treating the lunar theory. 

167. In the first approximation we had seven arbitrary constants, 
a, n, e, e, vr, ff, i (or 7 )and one constant ft present in the differential equations: 
ft was eliminated from the results by means of the necessary relation 
ft = n’o*. This relation is not used to eliminate a or n because ^ is a 
much more difficult constant to determine observationally than either a or n : 
ft is, in fact, considered as an unknown, although definite, constant. When 
we proceed to the second approximation which, in de Pont^coulant’s method, 
is really the discovery of particular integrals of the equations, it is theo¬ 
retically unnecessary to introduce new arbitrary constants, the requisite 
number being already present in the complementary function. The relation 
ft = n’a’ would, however, have been replaced by one much more complicated 
and certain important terms in the expressions for the coordinates would 
have been much less simple. It is possible to make the required changes in 
the arbitrary constants, after the expressions have been obtained, but we gain 
much by defining them as we proceed in the way finally necessary. To do 
so, the new constants must be retained and suitable meanings must be given 
to them. 

In order to simplify the explanations as much as possible, we shall first 
neglect 7 (or i) and therefore 0 ; we then merely treat the constants present in 
cases (i)—(iv) of Chap. vii. In cases (iii), (iv) no new arbitraries were 
introduced: we were only finding particular integrals. It is therefore only 
necessary to pay attention to those present in (i), (ii). As already stated in 
Art. 151, we might have taken the four cases at one step: the parts of l/r, v, 
due to the second approximation and collected in Art. 149, would then have 
been found together. Had we done so, the tenns considered in (iii), (iv) 
would have appeared as parts of the solution which it is not necessary to 
consider here. We therefore treat cases (i), (ii) only and suppose that the 
second approximations, there separated, have been made together. 

168 . In these two cases there were five constants— a, 5«, Sh, B, Co—which 
were either new arbitraries introduced or parts of the assumed solutions 
which were not directly determinable. Between «, \ there was one relation, 
namely, equation (10) of Art. 134. But since ft was not present in the 
solution, another relation involving ft existed between a, S/i. Hence only 
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three new independ'ewt ai'bitraries, which may be taken to be Zh, B, c„, were 
introduced. It is required to find what connection there is between these 
and the old arbitraries a, n, e, e, vr. 

The constant B arose exactly in the same way that e did, namely, as the 
additive constant in the integration of the longitude equation. The constant 
additive to the longitude therefore becomes B + e instead of e. As both B, e 
are arbitrary, the introduction of £ is unnecessary and we can put it zero. 
The longitude is then expressible in the form 

t X const. + € + periodic terms. 

Hence, in disturbed (or undisturbed) motion, t is the value of the mean* 
longitude at time f = 0. 

The constant Zh is determined in a similar way so that the meaning 
of n may be fixed, but a complication arises owing to the way in 
which Zh occurs. The expression for dvjdt consists of a constant term and 
periodic terms. When the motion is undisturbed there is only one constant 
term and it was denoted by n. (The arbitrary actually introduced was h) n 
is the constant term in the development of hjr^.) When the motion is 
disturbed, definite constant terms are present as well as the arbitrary constant 
Zh. The expression for the mean longitude appears in the form 

nt (1 + powers of m* etc.) + e. 

The presence of Zh enables us to get rid of all these other terms, so that the 
longitude is expressible in the form 

nt + e 4- periodic terms. 

Hence n is the mean angular velocity of the Moon or, as it is generally 
called, the mean moUon, whether the orbit be disturbed or undisturbed. 
Since the new definite terms which appear in the expression of dvjdt can 
always be eliminated in any stage of the approximations, n will be the mean 
motion at any stage and therefore in the final results. 

It will be noticed that in case (i), 6h was simply used to get rid of these new terms. In 
case (ii), the result obtained by equating to zero the new terms multiplied by <, was required 
in order to determine the new value of e. The introduction of ih in cases (iii), (iv) is 
unnecessary, for if we stop at the first powers of o/a', no definite constant terms arise in 
the new part of dvjdt ; the value of SA would therefore have been found to he zero and it 
was neglected at the outset. 

Next, to find 6,, we substituted in equation (8), Art. 131, assuming that 
the relation /**en®a* still held. Had we simply used equation (1) without 
introducing a, this would have been unnecessary for the purpose of finding 

* The mean value of any quantity expressed in this form is defined, in celestial mechanics, as 
Hs value when all the period terms are neglected. 
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ha which would have been determined by equation (10), Art. 134. But then 
the new relation between fi, a, n and the other constants would have to be 
determined from some equation of motion similar to (8) involving fi ; a simple 
definition for a in disturbed motion is also required. It is found best to 
define a by the equation = where n has the meaning just defined. This 
we have done in case (i). The relation /j. = iv‘a^ having been assumed to hold 
and bo having been found from equation (8), the introduction of a is un¬ 
necessary as far as the discovery of the solution is concerned, but its presence 
is necessary in order to make it evident that the equation for Sit, p. 96, is 
satisfied. 

169. The constant ecn in ca.se (ii), was the coefficient of cos in the value 
assumed for ahu. Now the first approximation gave the value of ajr to be 

I + e cos <f>, 

neglecting powers of e higher than the first. Therefore, when we include in 
the value of a/r the results of the second approximation, the coefficient of 
cos </) becomes 

e(l -hCo). 

But e was an arbitrary of the first appro.ximation to 1/r and ec„ is an 
arbitrary introduced exactly in the same way in the second approximation to 
1/r. We can therefore determine c# at will. Instead of putting Co zero, it is 
found best to determine it so that the coejficient of sin (f> in longitude is the 
same whether the motion be disturbed or undisturbed. Certain definite terms 
will also occur with in this coefficient (p. 102); these can always be 
eliminated, by the proper use of Co, at any stage of the approximations, in the 
same way that Bh was used to cancel those occurring in the coefficient of t in 
the expression for the lougjtude. 

Other methods for fixing the meaning of e have been used. The older lunar theorists, 
taking the true longitude as independent variable and expressing the time or the mean 
longitude and the other coonlinates in terms of it, fixed the meaning of e so that the 
coefficient of the priucijml elliptic term, in the expression of the parallax in terms of the true 
longitude, was the same in disturbed and undisturbed motion. After the true longitude 
has been expressed in term.s of the mean longitude (or of the time), the princi^ial elliptic 
term in longitude contains lowers of m, ein its coefficient. The characteristic is, in any 
case, e. De Pont^coulant, when working out bis theory, wished to compare his results with 
those of the earlier investigators. He therefore determined and e so that the coefficient 
of sin^ in longitude was the same as with them. We have not followed him in this 
detail because the more complete theory of Delaunay has the definition of e used here and 
because e so defined is obtained observationally with much greater ease. 

In working out with rectangular coordinates the inequalities considered in case (ii), 1 
have defined the constant of eccentricity by the coefficient of sin in the expression of the 
coordinate T (Section iii, Chap. Ii.). This appeared to be the simplest plan, in view of 
the later approximations necessary to form a complete develoi>ment by this metliod. See 
Section (ii), Chap. xi. 
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160 . It is not necessary to introduce a new constant for the determination 
of «• in disturbed motion. The reason for this will be seen more clearly when 
we come to the method of the Variation of Arbitrary Constants as exemplified 
by Delaunay’s theory. It will then be seen that the variable longitude of 
perigee, in disturbed motion, is expressed in the form 

(1 — c) + «■ + periodic terms. 

The constant w is therefore the value of the mean longitude of perigee at 
time i = 0 and it keeps this name in any theory; also (1 — c) n is the mean 
motion of the perigee. As the longitude of perigee only occurs in the 
elliptic expressions for the coordinates under the signs, sine and cosine, and 
as the periodic terais which occur in the above expression for the longitude of 
perigee have coefficients of the first order at least, we can, when substituting 
in the elliptic expressions for the coordinates, expand the sines or cosines so 
that no periodic terms appear in the arguments ; the coordinates are therefore 
ultimately expressed as in Chap. vil. Since tj only occurs in the principal 
elliptic terra of de Pont^coulant’s method in the form cnt + € — er, and since e 
may be supposed to be known, m may be defined by means of the value of 
this argument at time t—0. 

It is usual to retain the term ‘eccentricity’ for e in disturbed motion 
whatever be the plan used to fix its meaning. The reason for giving to 
(1 —c)nt + «r the term ‘ mean longitude of perigee' will be evident from the 
remarks just made. The constants e, w are called the ‘ epoch of the mean 
longitude’ and the ‘epoch of the mean longitude of perigee,’ respectively. 
The constant a, defined by the equation fj, = n^a’, is often called the ‘mean 
distance' or the ‘ semi-major axis of the orbit.’ 

The term ‘ mean distance ’ thus applied to a is inexact according to tlie usual definition 
of the word ‘mean’ (see footnote, p. 118). With the above definition of «, we have 
determined r in the form 

ajr= \ +/3+periodic terms, 

which would give r/o = 1 + ^'+jwriodic terms.(a); 

/9, being constants depending on m, e"^.... According to the definition of the word 
‘ mean,’ the mean distance should be a (1 -I-)?), while a/(l +/3) is the distance corresponding 
to the mean value of the sine of the parallax. The latter is the quantity determined 
observationally and therefore of most importance in this connection. The terms in /3 are 
small and are easily found when the values of the other constants have been determined by 
observation. 

161 . Remarks quite similar to those made concerning e, -a, apply to y, 6. 
We have determined 7 in Art. 147 so that the coefficient of the principal 
term in z is the same as in undisturbed motion. It is better to define it so 
that the coefficient of the corresponding term in the latitude u, is the same 
as in undisturbed motion. The transformation from the old constant to the 
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new one is easily maxle when u has been found. The coefficient of sin rj in 

u will be 7 (1 + /9"), where /S" depends on vi, e®, e'*,_ We replace 7 by 

7/(1 4 - / 8 ") wherever the fonner constant occurs; 7 is called ‘ the tangent 
of the mean inclination.’ The longitude of the node, when found as in 
Delaunay’s theory, will be expressed in the form 

(1 — g) nt + B + periodic terms. 

Hence (1 — ^)n is the mean motion of the Node, 6 is the epoch of the mean 
longitude of the Node ; the latter is determined in de Pontecoulant’s method 
by finding the value of the angle gnt + e — ^ at time f = 0 . 


Determination of the Constants by Observation. 

162. The three coordinates of the Moon which are observed directly, 
are the longitude, the latitude and the parallax. Of these, an expression for 
the longitude has already been obtained; the expressions for the parallax 
and the latitude are deducible immediately. 

Take the Earth’s equatoreal radius as the unit of distance. Then 1 /r 
will be the ratio of the Earth’s equatoreal radius to the distance of the Moon, 
that is, the sine of the equatoreal horizontal parallax of the Moon. Let IT 
denote this parallax. We have approximately 

n = sin n + ^ sin’ H. 

The average value of sin H is about The error caused by neglecting the 
term J sin’ IT is about j 7 , 75 ^ of the whole, corresponding to an error of 0"'2: 
this is within the limits of error of a single observation. To this degree of 
accuracy we can therefore put 11 = ajr. 

To find the latitude we have, since tan u s, 

V = s-ls*+{s^ - .... 

As s is a small quantity of the order 7 , we can quickly find a when s is 
known. 

These three angular coordinates are therefore expressible in the form 

Q = A+Bt + lc'"'\^t + /3') .( 1 ). 

When Q denotes the longitude, the periodic tenns are sines; when Q denotes 
the latitude, they are also sines and A, B are both zero; when Q denotes the 
parallax, we have 5 = 0 and the periodic terms are cosines. 

In all cases Q, and therefore A, C, are the circular measures of angles. To 
express them in degrees we multiply by ISO/tt, or in seconds of arc by 

180 X 60 X 60 TT = 206,264-8. 
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The number of seconds of arc in any coefficient is therefore obtained by 
inserting tbe numerical values of the constants and multiplying the result by 
206^65. 

163. Suppose that in the expressions for the coordinates, represented by 
the general form (1), we stop at a given order; they will then bo reduced to 
a finite number of terms. If a number of values of Q, equal to the number 
of constants A, B, C, B, B' present, be given, each of these constants could be 
determined independently. But our expressions have shown that only six or, 
if we suppose fi unknown, only seven of these constants are independent. 
(We consider the solar constants known.) Hence, if the observations and the 
theory were both correct, exact relations ought to exist between the various 
constants thus found when the number of observed values of Q is greater 
than seven. But these conditions are not quite fulfilled. In the first place, 
each obser^’ation is only approximate and must be regarded as subject to 
error. In the second place, the coefficients of the periodic series, being 
each of them formally represented by an infinite series about the convergency 
of which we have no information, can only be considered at the best as 
approximate, apart from the question as to whether the infinite series is a 
correct representation of the coefficient. Assuming that the infinite series 
are possible and convergent, in order to determine the numerical values 
of the seven arbitraries, it is still necessary to choose the particular terms 
which are best adapted to our needs. 

Now the methods used to find the constants present in an etjuation of the 
form (1) enable us, in general, to obtain with a high degree of accuracy the 
coefficient, period and argument of any term when the number of observed 
values of Q is very gieat. 

Suppose that it be required to determine the constant e. We naturally 
choose out of one of the coordinates the term or terms in which a given 
alteration to e will produce the greatest effect on the value of that coordinate. 
This term is immediately recognised as being that with argument <f> in the 
longitude. All the other terms in longitude containing e have either powei-s 
of e higher than the first in their characteristics, or e is multiplied by some 
small quantity such as m, 'f ; in parallax, all terms are multiplied by the 
small quantity 1/a. Again, the number of available trustworthy observations 
of the longitude is far greater than those of the other coordinates. Finally, 
since we have chosen that the coefficient of sin <f) in longitude shall be the 
same as in elliptic motion, this coefficient can be obtained theoretically to 
any degree of accuracy we desire. For all these reasons the determination 
of e by observation from the term with argument ^ in the longitude is the 
most suitable. The advantages of the definition of this constant, adopted in 
Art. 159, now become very evident. 
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It will easily be seen how the numerical values of all the seven arbi¬ 
trary constants are determined. The values of n, e are obtained from 
the non-periodic terms nt, e in v. The principal elliptic term then furnishes 
e, vr and also cn if we wish to find the period by observation. The principal 
term in latitude—that with argument rj (= gnt + £ — 6) —gives 7 , 6 and also gn. 
Finally, the constant part of 1 /r furnishes the value of a; this constant part 
contains also a few terms depending on tn, e'-, etc. which are known, since 
their numerical values were previously found. 

164. At the present day the numerical values of most of the constants are known with 
a very high degree of accuracy. Tables have thus been fonjied of the motion of the Moon 
from theory alone. Notwithstanding the greiU «ire bestowed by various investigators in 
including in them the results of all known causes, small differences l)etween the tables and 
the observations are continually to be found. Some of these can be put down to errors of 
olvservation but luany of them, esjiecially when they exceed a certiin limit and appear 
to be either iierif)dic or secular, are due to imperfections either in the theory or in the 
numerical values of the constants used in the tables. Even when aU the corrections due 
to known causes have been made, certain empirical corrections, not indicated by theory, 
have to be applied to these tables in order that they may agree with the observations. 
The tables published in 1857 by Hansen, together with certain conections investigated by 
Newcomb (see Art. 173;, arc still used to obtain the places of the Moon given in the 
SaiUical Almamtc on jiages iv to xii of each month. 

A comparison of the values of cn, gn, as determined from theory and directly fi-oiu 
olnscrx'atiori, furnishc.s a \'nlaahle test of the sufficiency of the known causes to completely 
account for the motion of the Mfxin. The recorded observations of eclipses have enabled 
astronomers to obtain «, (1 -c)n, (1 -g)n with a high degree of accuracy, and the values 
of c, g deduced therefrom agree very ckisely with those calculated by theory. Nevertheless, 
the small differences between theory and observation .still leave something to lie desired. 
As far an may be judged, the results deduced from observation appear to be rather more 
trustworthy than those deduced from theory. 

In order to reduce the results of the preceding Chapter to numbers it is 
neces.sary to know beforehand the numerical values of certain of the constants. 
We take the units of time and length to be the sidereal day and the Earth’s 
equatoreal radius, respectively: the numerical values of the constants used 
below are those by which Delaunay* reduced his theory to numbers (see 
Art. 173). He takes 

27r/ji'= 365-25G.37 days, l/a' = 8"-75, e'= 001677106.(2). 

The object of the following articles being merely to find the extent by 
which the principal inequalities affect the place of the Moon, we shall not 
here require to know the values of e', w' or of e, w, 0. The parts of chief 
importance are the coefficients and periods. In other words, we consider 
mainly the amplitudes and periods of the periodic oscillations and not their 
phases. 

* Mem. de VAcad. des Sc. Yul. zsix. Chap. xi. 
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The Mean Period and the Mean Distance. 

166 . The longitude is expressed in the form 

» = ni + 6 + periodic terms. 

The mean longitude is therefore nt + e and the Mean Period T is the 
time in which the mean longitude increases its value by 27r. Hence T = 27r/n. 
We find T directly from observation to be about 27^ days or more exactly 

27r/n=T= 27-321661 .(3). 

With the value of n' given in equations (2) of the previous Article, we 
deduce 

m = n'jn. = -07480133 = 1/13^, approximately .(4). 

The parallax is given (Art. 138) by 

^ “ (1 + ~ + periodic terms. 

The mean value of the sine of the equatoreal parallax is found directly 
from observation to be 3422"-7. To obtain 1/a we have therefore 

i(l + ^„i»_^||„i.) = 3422"-7, 

which, with the value of ni just found, gives 

1/a = 3419"-6.(.5). 

This value is very little altered by including the terms which have not been 
calculated here for the constant part of 1/r. 

The distance of the Moon corresponding to this value is 206,265/3419-6 
equatoreal radii of the Earth or about 239,950 miles, taking the Earth’s 
equatoreal radius as 3,978 miles. The real mean distance, calculated by the 
formula («) of Art. 160, is 238,840 miles. 

From the value (2) of a' and (5) of a, we deduce 

= 002559 = approximately.(6). 


The Variation, 

166. The term with argument in longitude or parallax is known 
by the name of the Variation. Let T be the mean periodic time. The 
Variation runs through all its values in time 

2^/2 (n — n') = Tji (1 — w) = 14| days, by (3), (4), 

or in half the mean synodic period of revolution. 
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The coefficient of this term in longitude was (Art. 138) seen to be 

-y-TK* + 

which, when the value of m has been substituted and the result multiplied by 
206,265, gives 34' 51". When the portions in the coefficient depending on 
higher powers of m and on e'’’ etc. are taken into consideration, the value 
of the coefficient is found by Delaunay to be 39' 30". 

The investigations of case (i) have shown that if the approximations 
to the coefficients be continued, the result for the terms dependent on m 
only, will be 

^ cos 2^^, V — n't — e'= ^+1b\g8m2q^, (q = 0,1,2, ...), 

where b^, b'lg depend only on m and are each of the order m'®. The terms 
considered in case (i) therefore constitute a curve, periodic with reference to 
axes moving in their own plane with uniform angular velocity n'. The curve, 
relatively to these axes, will be closed and symmetrical; the time of revo¬ 
lution round it will be 27r/(n - n'), or a mean synodic month. Since, in the 
case of our Moon, all the coefficients b^ are positive, the maximum and 
minimum values of ajr are given by f = 0 and f = 7r/2 respectively. Hence 
the shortest diameter of the oval is directed towards or away from the mean 
place of the Sun. We shall call this line the X-axis of the oval. 

All the inequalities with arguments 2q^ may be called ‘ Variational 
Inequalities ’ and the curve just defined the ‘ Variational Curve.’ This 
curve hiis been calculated and drawn by Dr Hill for satellites of periods 
differing from that of the Moon. 

He has shown* that as the value of m is increased, the ratio between the 
lengths of the two axes increases while the velocities at the ends of the 
longer axes, that is, in quadratures, diminish. For the value m = l/2‘78 the 
velocities in quadratures vanish and the curve has cusps at those two points. 
M. Poincaret has shown that if the value of m be still further increased the 
cusps are replaced by loops, so that a satellite whose mean period relative to 
that of the Sun is greater than 1/2-78, would appear in quadrature six times 
during one revolution. 


The Parallactic Inequality. 

167. The terms considered in case (iv). of the previous Chapter are 
closely related to the Variational inequalities by their arguments, the latter 
being simply odd instead of even multiples of f. The principal tenn— 
that of argument f—is called the Parallactic Inequality. 

• Annr. Jour. Math. Vol. i, pp. 239, 260. 

+ JJfc, CH. Vol. I. p. 109. 
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The coefficient of this term in longitude was found in Art. 144 to be 
- + ^?n») J = - 1' 4‘8", 

by the values of m, a/a' given in (4) and ( 6 ) respectively. Delaunay’s value 
of the whole coefficient is 2' 7". According to the results of Chap. l. these 
numbers are to be multiplied by (J?— A/)/(A^ + if) = 39/40 approximately 
(Art. 168). 

The period of the term is 27r/(n — «'), that is, one mean synodic month. 

Suppose that these inequalities be included with the Variational Inequali¬ 
ties in the expressions for a/r and v. We shall have 

ajr = 2l>yCoa q^, v — n't — e = ^ + 1,h'q sin ; 

where the terms for which q is even are functions of m only and those for 
which q is odd, be.sides being functions of m, have the factor 

a{E-M)la (E + M). 

When we put — f for r is unaltered and v — n't — e' changes sign. The 
curve, referred to the same moving axes as before, is therefore .symmetrical 
about the line directed to the mean place of the Sun. In this ca.se, however, 
f = 0 and f = TT do not give the same values for r. Let r„, r„ denote the values 
of r when f = 0 , tt respectively. We then have 

-~=2l>,+2k + 2k+ ... 

^11 

= a negative quantity 

in the case of our Moon, for bi is then greater than the sum of the quantities 
63 , 6 s... and it is negative (see equation (29), Art. 144). Hence 

To > r^. 

The longer Jt-axis is therefore directed towards the .Sun and the shorter 



Fig. 7 . 
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,y-axis away from it. The effect of the inequalities depending on aja is 
to slightly distort the Variational curve in the direction of the Sun. The 
general character of the remarks just made, is not altered by the introduction 
of the squares and higher powers of aja. 

All the inequalities which have arguments of the form {Iq + l)f naay be 
called Parallactic Inequalities. The principal Parallactic Inequality has 
been iised to determine the parallax of the Sun, that of the Moon being 
supposed known. It will be itnrnediately seen that if we find the coefficient 
by observation and also by theory, we can, knowing m with great accuracy, 
deduce the value of l/«'. This method is, however, defective since it involves 
the accurate knowledge of the ratio {E — M)!(E + M). 

The variation as well as the other principal inequalities in the Moon’s motion and 
the motions of the Apse and the X<xle, were first c.xplaincd by Newton on the theory 
of gra\ ity only. The v.dues of their coefficients were obtained by him more or lass approxi¬ 
mately. The oval curve, called alwve the Variational Cur\f, was also recogni.sed by him 
and the ratio of its two diarnetei’s wiw shown to be aiiproximatcly as 69 ; 70, corre-sponding 
t) a coefficient Sfi'10" of sin 2^ in longitude. The results of Newton’s investigations 
in the lunar theory are contained chiefly in Props. .x.Nii. xxv.—.i.xxv. Book in. of the 
Primipiu. 


168. The determination of the ratio M,E is a matter of some difficulty. There is no 
direct way of obtaining it. Probably the Ite.st method consists in finding the inequality in 
the motion of the Earth due to the action of the Moon. It will be readily seen from 
Chap. I. that K will descrilH! a circle of radius M(ij{E-¥ ^f) about O, if we suppose that S 
dascribes a circle about G mid that M describes a circle of radius a about E. As the 
Moon ixirforms a synodic revolution, the ai>i»areiit place of the Sun as seen from the Eiarth 
will therefore o.scillate to and fro about its mean i>osition. By observing the extent of this 
oscillation we can, knowing the other constant.s witli considerable accuracy, deduce the value 
of Mi{E+M). 

The constant may Ije determined by eomjiaring the tides produced by the Moon 
with those produced by the Sun and also by comiiariiig the observed nutation of the 
Earth’s axis with the value dc(.luce<l from theory. See de Ponteconlant, Syslitiie du, Monde, 
Vol. iv., p. 6,')]. The difierences between the values so obtained, indicate that the 
immeriail value of the ratio M,E is not certainly known within five per cent, of its trne 
value. 


The Pnncipal Elliptic term, the Evection and the 
Mean Motion of the Perigee. 

169. The Principal Elliptic term in longitude, having the same coefficient 
as in undisturbed motion, is, as far as quantities of the third order (Art. .50), 

(2e — Je’)sin </>. 

The coefficient is found directly from observation to be 
6 ° 17' 19" 06 = 22639" 06. 
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Dividing this by 206,265 and equating the result to 2e — Je*, we obtain 

e = 0548993. 

The argument of the term is cnt + € — w and its period is therefore Tjc, 
The value of c given by equation (25) of the last Chapter, is 

c = 1 — fm” — 

Whence 1 - c = 0041964 + -0029428 = -0071392. 

Delaunay finds the complete value of 1 — c to be 00845. The period of 
the term is therefore about 27^ days. 

The term with argument 2f — ^ is called the Evection. The value of the 
coefficient in longitude was found (Art. 140) to be which, with the 

values of m, e deduced above, gives 52'56". The complete value of this 
coefficient is 1°16'26". 

The period of the term is 

27r/(2?i — 2h'— cn) = Tj{ \ — 2m + 1 — c) 

= 31^ days approximately. 

In Art. 160 we have seen that (1—c)n is the mean motion of the 
Perigee. The Perigee will therefore make a complete mean revolution in 
time 7’/(l — c) = 3827 days with the value of c found above. The period as 
calculated by Delaunay* is 3232'38 days or about 9 years. 

The class of inequalities defined by the arguments ± (p, q integers) 

may be termed Elliptic Inequalities. The characteristic of the terms with 
arguments 2^^ + is e^. 

170 . We can combine the principal elliptic term and the Evection in a 
manner which enables us to illustrate the connection between the results 
obtained by the method of Chapter vii. and those obtained by causing the 
arbitrary constants to vary. 

The principal elliptic terms in longitude and parallax are, neglecting 
quantities of the orders e“ and m*, 

?;=... + 2e sin ^ + ^me siu (2f — (p) + 

* = ...+ e cos <p + ^mecoH(2^ — <p) + — 

Let 2e, sin <f>, = 2e sin p + ^-me sin (2f — p'). 

Cl cos = e cos p + ^>^me cos (2f — p). 

* “ Note gur les roonvementB du p6rig£e et du noead de la Loae," Compta Rendtu, Vol. uxiv, 
pp. 17—21. 
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From these we obtain, neglecting quantities of the order m“, 

+ ^me- cos (2f — 2<j>), 
or Cl — e + ^~me cos (2^ — 2<f)). 

We also deduce 

e, sin ((^1 — (f)) — sin (2f — 2(j)). 

Since , e are of the same order, (pi — <f) must be a small quantity of the order 
TO at least. To the order required we therefore have 

<t>i-(f> = (-^ - 

The transformations give 

V = ... + 2€^ sin ajr = ... + e, cos 

where = e + Jjf me cos (2^ — 2<f)), 

<!>} = <f> + Y' — ^<t>) = ni + 6 — {(1 -c)nt + 1 S - m sin (2f — 2<f))}. 

The effect of the action of the Sun as far as it produces the Evection, is 
to cause periodic variations of the eccentricity and of the longitude of perigee 
of th(‘ Moon. Had we solved by causing the arbitrary constants to vary, the 
variable value.s of the eccentricity and longitude of perigee would have been 
found to contain terms of this form. 

In a similar manner, the other terms due to the action of the Sun may be 
included by assuming variable values for the constants. In order to perform 
the process completely, it would be necessjiry to assume that the velocities 
have the same form as in elliptic motion, in accordance with the principles 
of Chapter v. To the order considered in the above e.tample this is easily 
seen to be true. We should of course include the terms depending on higher 
powers of e, e,. This method of e.xpressing the coordinates is not generally 
useful in itself: it is merely given here as an illustration. In fact, when we 
use the method of the variation of arbitrary constants, the reverse process 
has to be gone through to achieve the object in view, namely, the expression 
of each coordinate as a sum of periodic terms. 


The Annual Equation. 

171. The terms in longitude and parallax with argument (f>' = n't + e' — -er' 
are known as the Annual Equatim ; their period is one year. The coefficient 
in longitude was found (Art. 142) to be 

— e' {Sin + Oto’*) = —12' ."ifi", 
the complete value being - 11' 10". 
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The coefficient of the Annual Equation in parallax is, from the same 
Article, 

- - e' (f m* + 0m») = 0"-43, 


which is the value correct to one hundredth of a second of arc. 


The terms with arguments 2q^±p<f>' in longitude and parallax may bo 
called the Mean Period Inequalities. The variable parts of their arguments 
depend only on the mean motions of the Sun and the Moon; they are in¬ 
dependent of the longitudes of the perigee and the node of the Moon’s orbit. 


The Latitude and the Mean Motion of the Node. 

172. We have found (Arts. 147, 1G2) as far as the order 
1/ = s = (1 ^ni*) 7 sin v + (§”* + M ~ v) + •*r'‘ 7 (2f + vX 

We shall replace the constant 7 by that used in Delaunay’s theory. In 
undisturbed motion let 7 , be the sine of half the inclination ; therefore, to the 
order considered here, 7 = 27 ,. In disturbed motion, 7 , is defined so that the 
coefficient of the principal term in u is the same as in undisturbed motion. 
Hence, in disturbed motion, we have to the order 77 / 1 “, 

7 (l-|-^m*) = 27 „ or, 7 = 27 ,( 1 -^ 771 *). 

The value of u expressed in tenns of 7 , is then given by 

V = 27 , sin V + (Im 7 , sin (2f - 7 ;) -|- Vvi'Vi sin (2f -t- 77 ). 

The coeflScient of sin 77 is found from observation to be 

-5'’7'41"-26 = 184Cl"-26 

corresponding to the value 04475136 of 7 ,. The correct value is 

7 , = -04488663.(7), 

the difference being due to the omission of the elliptic terms of higher orders 
in the coefficient of sin 77 . 

The period of the term is 2'Trjgn = Tjg. The value of g was found to be 
given (Art. 147) by 

1 —g = ~{\w} — jjTTr’ = — 0040119, 

the complete value being* — 0040212. The period is therefore about 27^ 
days. 

The mean motion of the node is {\—g)n. This being negative, the node 
moves backward, that is, in the direction opposite to that in which the Moon 
moves. It completes a revolution in time 

Tj(g—1) = 6794'4 days or abotit 18J years. 

* See footnote, p. 128. 
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It will be noticed that the first terms in the expressions for l~c, I are the same. 
We have seen however that the apse moves forward twice as fast as the node moves back¬ 
ward, The difference is principally due to the near equality of the first two terms in the 
expression for 1 - c : the second term in the expre.ssion for g-l is quite small. 

The method of Art. 170 may be applied to the remaining terms in the 
expression for r, by assuming the inclination and the longitude of the node 
to be variable. The two eejuations necc.ssary for their determination are 
furnished by the supposition that both r and dr/dt have the same form as in 
undisturbed motion. 

173. The other terms jiresent in the coordinates will not l)e examined licrc. Enough has 
been said to show how the effect of any particutar term on the place of the Moon may be 
examined. The magnitudes of the coefficients can all Ijc obtained in tlie manner explained 
above. These are best seen in a paj^r by Newcomb, Trunsfonnation of Hansen’s Luwir 
Theory*. A reference to it will show that there are 2 coefficients in longitude (those of the 
principal elliptic term and of the evection) which surpass 1", 11 coefficients lying between 
U and r, 14 coefficients between 1' and 10" ; in latitude, 1 coefficient (that of the princijml 
term) greater than 1°, 7 coefficients between 1° and 1' and 6 between T and 10"; in 
parallax, one term (the mean value) of nearly 1° in magnitude, one coefficient (that of the 
principal elliptic term) of just over 3', and 7 coefficients lying Ijetween 35" and 1". The 
number of large coefficients is therefore not great, as far as the solar perturbations are 
concerned. 

The methods used for deducing the numerical values of the constants from the recorded 
observations will be found in the various memoirs which contain determinations of these 
constants. The values of n', e! which have been employed in the preceding articles were 
obtained by Leverrier {Ann. de I’Ubs. de Paris, Mnnoires, Vol. iv.), those of e, y by Airy 
{Mem. of R. A. R. Vol. xxix.) and that of 1 ja by Breen {Mem. of R. A. S. Vol. xxxii.). The 
values used by Hansen for the seven lunar constants will be found in the Darlegung (see 
Art. 202 below) and the Tables de la Lune. Later determinations have been made by 
Newcomb {Papers published by the Commission on the Transit of leniAs, Pt III. and various 
memoira in the first two volumes of the Papers published for the use of the Amer. Eph.). 
Further references will lie found iji the memoir mentioned in the jirevious paragraph, and 
in the Xautical Almanac, the Connaissance des Temps, the Amet'iean Ephemeris, etc. 

174. It is not difficult to verify the statement made in Art. 70, that c, g, found by 
Laplace’s method with v as the iudeiiendent variable, are the same as the values obtained 
when t is the independent variable. 

In Laplace’s method we modify the first ajiproximation by substituting for m, 6 the 
values (1—c)v-i-a;, (1 —g) v-^6, nsqiectively. If v' be the true longitude of the Sun, the 
disturbing function, which is expressed in terms of r, r', s, v - r', will conbiin the angles 

ct!—w, n'l + t'— m', gv~9, v-r'. 

In onler to express v — d, n't A-f —rn' in terms of v, we have 
ii' = n';f'2e' sin (n'/ -i- 1 ' — ai') +... 
nt+t -ie sin (cr-a?)-)-.... 


Astr, Papers for the use of the Amer, Eph. Vol. i. pt. ii. pp. 57—107. 
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Hence v - v', n't -f c' - ar' can be expressed in terms of the four angles 

7i' , n' n' _ , , n' . 

V —r-f H — f, —v + t—w —t, cr-w, Qv — 0, 
n n ’ n m » > 

and therefore the disturbing function can be expressed in terms of v by means of the same 
four angles. 

After solving the equations used in Laplace’s method, we ultimately obtain 

nt+t = v-hX ; 

where K consists of a series of sines of the sums of multiples of the four angles, the 
coefficients being of the first order at least. 

In order to get v in terms of t we must reverse this series. The first process in the 
reversion is to put r = + » in the terms present in K. We then get 

= +A], 

where A”, consists of a series of sines whose arguments are made up of the four angles 

— wit+ct —ur, gnt-\-gt -gu. 

The next process is to substitute this new value of v in K and to exjMind the sines of the 
anglescf —aT=cn^+Cf — ar+cA',, etc. inpowersof A',. No new angles will be introduced. By 
continuing the process, i> is ultimately expressed in terms of the four angle.s which, after 
putting for the arbitrarics ct - w, gt — d the new arbitraric.s f — a,t-8, arc the same as 
those used in de Pontdcoulant’s theory. Also, r being expre.ssed in the same form in 
both cases, c, g must have the same values. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE THEORY OF DELAUNAY. 


175 . This Chapter will be devoted to an explanation of the manner 
in which Delaunay has applie(i the principle.^ of the method of the Variation 
of Arbitrary Constants to the discovery »)f expres.sions for the coordinates which 
will represent the position of the Moon at any time. The principal object 
which Delaunay had in view and which he fully carried out, is stated in the 
preface to the two large volumes* containing his investigations, in the 
following words f; 

‘ D^ter/zuner, suns forme atialytique, toutes les inegalith du mouvement de 
la Lune aiitour de la Terre, jusquaux quazitites du septihne oz’dre inclusive- 
ment, eii regardant ces deiw corps covime de simple points materiels, et tenant 
coinpte iDiiqiiemeid de I'action jzertiirbatrice du Soleil. dont le mouvement 
apjHirezit autoiir de la Terre est suppose se faire suivant les lois du mouvement 
elliptique.’ 

The limitations imposed on the problem are therefore the same as those 
made in the previous Chapters. The motion of the Sun is supposed to 
be elliptic and in the fixed plane of reference, the disturbing function is the 
same as that given in Art. (S, and the intermediate orbit is an ellipse 
obtained by neglecting the action of the Sun. No modification of the inter¬ 
mediate orbit, like that given in Chap. iv. and used in de Pontecoulant’s 
and Laplace’s theories, is necessary here. 

The use of canonical systems of elements being the b.asis of Delaunay’s 
theory, we shall depart from the notation used above and, after Art. 179, adopt 
that of Delaunay. The latter has the advantage of retaining a certain 
symmetry in the formulae: it will also facilitate references to Delaunay’s 

* Mini, de I'Acad. dei Sc. 4to Vols. zzviii. (1660) 883 pp., zziz. (1867) 931 pp. These will be 
referred to in this Chapter as ‘ Delaunay, ii.’ 
t Delaunay, i. p. xzvi. 
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expressions'and to the further developments (e.g. those in Chap, xiil.) which 
have been made according to his method by other investigators who have 
generally adopted his notation in their memoirs. 

The method by which the transformations contained in Arts. 178, 185, 
189, 190 below, are carried out, is not the same as that of Delaunay; the 
latter performed them by direct differentiation—a process somewhat tedious. 
Tisserand, in his account of the theoiy *, uses Jacobi’s general dynamical 
methods, stated in Art. 94 above, to perform the transformations. The 
method used here is short and it has the advantage of showing immediately 
the terms which are to be added to R -j*. 


176. In Chapters IV., v. have been given the principles on which the 
method of the variation of arbitrary constants is based. When the motion is 
undisturbed it is elliptic, and the coordinates are expressible in terms of the 
elements and of the time. When the action of the Sun is taken into 
account by considering the elements variable, it has been shown (Arts. 84-8G, 
or 98) that the equations which express them in terms of the time arc 


d^i _dR da,- 
dt dtti’ dt 


dR 

ayS.’ 


(t = l, 2,8) 


(!)• 


In these, a;, yS, have certain definite meanings with reference to the elliptic 
orbit: they arc explained in Art. 92. 

The equations in this form possess a serious defect. It will be remembered 
that R contains in its arguments, terms of the form nt + const. Now (Art. 84) 
n = When, therefore, we form 9I?/0/3,, the time t will 

appear outside the signs -sine and cosine and thus produce terms in the value 
of Oi, which increase continually with the time. It has been seen in 
Chap. IV. that such terms are to be eliminated if possible. The artifice used 
by Delaunay consists in simply replacing the variables /9i, by two others. 

Before changing the variables to effect this object, some remarks must be 
made on the method of performing this and similar transformations required 
later. 


177. Method for transforming from one set of variables to another. 

Lret any arbitrary variations be given to Oi, and let hR be the 

corresponding change in ii. We have then 

= (.■ = 1,2,3), 

* Mtc. C6l. Vol. III. Chaps, xi., xii. Also, Jour, de LiouviUe, Vol. xin. pp. 255—308. 
t The method is used in a different way by Badau on pp. 896—340 of a paper “ Bemarques 
relatives ft la Throne des Orbites.” Bulletin Aitronomique, Vol. ix. 
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The six canonical equations (1) can therefore be written, as in Art. 98, 

or % - daih^i) = dtBR, . (T), 

where E is supposed to be expressed in terms of o,, /3,, t. The symbol d there¬ 
fore denotes‘the actual change taking place in time dt, while B denotes any 
arbitrary variation of the elements. If we wi.sh to transform from Oi, to 
another set of variables 7 i, 7 a. ••• 76. the process of finding the new equations 
is rendered very easy. Suppose 

Oi =fi (I, yuTu--- 76). A = ft (f. 7i. 72. • • • 76); 
we have, by the definitions of d, B, 

dui = ^' dt + dy, -I- Y' dyi + ...+ 

dt dy, d7a Sy^ 

Bai = ^—67, + - 673-^-...+ -67,;, 

dyi dy, dys 

and similarly for the variables y3{. 


The substitutions being made in the first member of (T), we suppose R 
expressed in terms of the new variables, so that 


0H= by, + - dy. + ... -I- - dye 

0y, dya dye 


Equating the coefficients of the independent arbitraries by,, 0y.., 
zero, we obtain the new sot of eejuations satisfied by y,, ya,... ys. 


... by, to 


The transformations will in general be iKissiblc .and definite if the Jacobian of ai,/9i 
with respect to y,, y^, ...y„ does not vanish. For transforiuation.s in which the system 
remains canonical (Art. S7), see the works of Jacobi, Dziol)ck and Poincare referred to in 
Art. 10.5. The forinul® for these are not of great value here lajcause, in Delaunay’s 
method, terms are added to 7f to keep the system canonical. 


178. Transformation to the valuables 03 , a^, £, /S., /9j. 
Let = — yrj'ZL^, w — n{t + i 2 f 

We have from Art. 84, /9i = — n/Za and n^ = im~\ Hence 

L =‘^afji = n = fi'jlj' . 

The formulae of transformation are 


= - /xV2L>. a. = -1. 

= So. = -8w+ ^.3 bL, 


(2). 


Whence 
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We have from these, 

djSjStti — da,SyQi = dLbw — dwBL + dtBL ; 


and therefore from (1'), since the other variables remain unaltered, 


dLSw + d^ihoii + d^ita^ — dwSL — da^B^^ — dajSySj = dt 


(SB.-gar) 


= dtBR„, 

where K = R+ = R-fi, .(3). 

If we now suppose R„ to be expressed in terms of the new variables, 
the equations remain canonical. They arc 


dL _ 

dRo 

dA_ 

dR„ 

dR,_ 

dR„ 

dt 

dw ’ 

dt 

30-3 ’ 

dt 

da. 

dw 


da,_ 

dR, 

daj_ 

_dR„ 

dt 

dl ’ 

dt 

dR„ ’ 

dt 



It will be noticed that w is the mean anomaly in the undisturbed orbit 
(Chap. III.). 


179. Change of notation. 

We now take up the notation adopted by Delaunay and ri'place 

tu, flj, a.i, L, j3}, R„, y,, o/ 

by K 0> h, L, G, H, R, y, I', g\ If 

respectively. 


The six canonical equations (4) may be written 

dLBl + dGBg + dllBh - dlBL - dgBG - dhBH = dtBR .(4'), 

where 

R= ^-4- '•> '3 + yv' + 

^(x-xY+ig-Jj^z-zy 



It will not be necessary to change the signification of n', a, e'—the 
constants referring to the solar orbit. Also n, u, e retain, for undisturbed 
motion, the meanings previously given. 


According to the definitions given in Art. 92, A, g, I are, in undisturbed motion, the 
angular distances .rO, Q4, AJ/„ (fig. 4, p. 38); also If, G, L are double the rates of 
description of areas by the projection of the radius vector in the plane of reference, by the 

radius vector in the plane of the orbit, and by the uniformly revolving radius vector_ 

supposed to be of length equal to the semi-major a-vis—in the plane of the orbit, 
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respectively. The correlation of areas to angles will be readily noticed. We have also, in 
undisturbed motion, 

f+^+/t=mean longitude of Moon, 

,9 +A=longitude of i>erigcc, 

A = longitude of node, 
i=iiiean anomaly, 

■y = .sine of half the inclination. 

In the notation previously used, these were rc.spectively denoted by 
+ nr, d, w = nt-\-( —-uj, biii|A 

It rnu.st l)c remembered that in de Pontecoidant’s theory the letter y w.is used to denote 
tan i. 

180. The form of the detelopmeut of It. 

Tho results of Art. 113 show that, after changing the notation, the 
arguments of all tcrnis in R are c.xprcssible by means of the four angles 

I, I', l-Vg, h-l'-f-h'. 

The argument of any term is therefore of tho form 

xt X g t h X I xp 

where i, i', i", i" may be any integers, po.sitive, negative or zt'io, ami 

7 = - in' + /«')• 

Since wc .suppo.se the perigee of the Sun’s orbit Hxetl, (j i.s a constant which 
vanishes when i" = 0 . 

The coefficients of tho cleveloj)inent of R given in Art. 11-I are functions 
of e, j, e’, a/a wit h the factor iii^/a ; .since xtx = ii jii, a-(c‘ — /x, a'-a'-* = m' *, they 
may be expri'.ssed us functions of a, e, y, a, e. Hence if we put ma^ja'\ 
I + g + h~ I' — g' — h', I, I', l + g for mr, f, (f>, </>', 77 , respectively and for f the 
expression 47'''(1 — — 27 -)“- wc can, by expanding this latter quantity, 

deduce the form of the development required for this Chapter. This is, after 
adding the term fjx‘‘J2L'‘ = fil2a, 

R= + + -J cos 2 + /t — r - / - /(') - eos / - ... + cos I' 

it I 

+ ^y-cos2(l + g) + ... + ^ ”7 cos (li + g + I — h' - g' - I') + .( 6 ), 

in which only the principal periodic terms have been written. Delaunay’s 
development contains 320 periodic terms-f*. 

* In Art. 114 we have put 74 = 1 and m' for the ratio of tho mass of the Sun to the sum of the 
masses of the Earth and the Moon. 

+ Delaunay, Vol. i. pp. 33—54. 
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If we neglect powers of 7 ’ above the second, it is sufficient (remembering 
the change of notation) to put 4y for 7 ’ in the result of Art. 114. In the 
following, V = n't + const, and o', e', n', fi, m', g\ h' are absolute constants. 

From the relations given in Art. 84 we have, in the new notation. 


and therefore 


L = fi{— 2/9,) * = = V fia, 

G = h„ = *J fia{l — e% 

h„ cos i = (1 - 2^) V/xa (1 - e’), j 


a = 






(7), 


(7'); 


by means of these relations the coefficients in R can be exprcs.scd in terms 
of L, G, H. We shall see later that it is not necessary to actually perform 
the substitutions. 


Hence, as far as the elements of the Moon’s orbit are concerned, the 
arguments are functions of I, g, h only and the coefficients are ecpressihle 
as functions of L, G, H only. 

It is to be noticed that R and the elliptic formulae for v, 1 /r, v, given in 
the next Article, do not contain the time explicitly. It is only present 
in the initial development of R through its presence in I, V. 


181. The elliptic expressions for the coordinates. 

The longitude v is immediately obtained from the expression given 
in Art. 50 if we replace therein, nf + e, w, ■»;„ by ^ + h, I, l + g, respectively, 

and to the order given, 7 ’ by 47 ’. The value of 1/r is obtained from equation 
(16) of Art. 39 by expanding Ji{ie) and replacing w by 1. The latitude u 
can be deduced from the expression of Art. 50 by means of the equation, 

V = s — ^^+ _ 

In the expression for s, just referred to, we replace rj,, hy I + g, w hy I and 
7 by 

27 (I - rf)i (1 - 27V = 27 (1 + ij7= + . . .). 

We thus obtain 


v = h + g + l + (2e - ^e*) sin i sin 2^ + ... 

— 7 * sin {2g + 21) — 2y^e sin (2g + 3^ + sin ( 25 f + i) + ..., 

i ^ |l + (e-|e*) cos i+ e’co8 2i+... |, >.-”(8). 

u = 27 (1 — e’’) sin (g + l)+ 2ye sin (g + 21) - 276 sin + ... 

8in3(5r + 0--.. 

Delaunay gives the values of v, V correct to the sixth order and that of 
1/r correct to the fifth order*. 


* Delaunay, Vol. i. pp. 55—59. He uees V to denote the longitude. 
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Delaunui/'s method of Integration. 

182. The method of integration adopte<l by Delaunay consists, in 
the first instance, in choosing out of R the constant term and one of the 
periodic terms, neglecting the rest of R. It is then found that the canonical 
equations can be integrated by means of series, and that the variables 
L, G, H, I, g, h can be expressed in terms of the time and of six new 
constants C, (G), (H), c, (g), (h). By means of these values, R is expressed 
in terms of the time and of the .six new arbitraries. Having solved the 
equations by neglecting a portion of the disturbing function, enquiry is 
made in order to find what variable values these new arbitraries must have 
when this omitted portion of R is included. It is shown that by adding 
certain terms to the disturbing function, the eqinitiojis which express C, (G), 
(H), c, (g), (h) in terms of the time are canonical in form. The power of the 
method arises from the fact that when the change in R from Z, G, H, I, g, 
h to G, (G), (H), c, ig), (h) has been performed, the penodic term considered 
has disappeared. 

The new arbitraries not being suitable for the purposes in view, two 
transformations will be made. Finally, we shall have formulEe similar to 
those from which wc started, that is to say, the e(jnations which express the 
new arbitraries in terms of the time are canonical, their relation to the new 
disturbing function is the same as before and the new disturbing function is 
of the .same general form and has the same general properties as R. 


Integration of the Canonical Equations ivhen R is limited to one 
periodic term and the non-periodic portion. 

183. The canonical equations, given by (4') Art. 179, are 


dL _ 

dR 

dG_ 

dR 

dH _ 

dR \ 

dt 

di ’ 

dt 

h' 

dt 

dh ' 

dl_ 

dR 

dg 

dR 

dh_ 

dR 

dt 

dL ' 

dt 

dG' 

dt ~ 

dH 


Let R = — B — A cos {il + i'g + i'h + i"'l' q) A Ri, 

or, putting il + i'g + i"h + i"'l' -\-q = d .(9), 

let i2 = — A cos 6 —B + Ri. 

in which — J5 is the non-periodic part of R and — A cos 0 is any one of the 
periodic terms of R. We shall first integrate the equations (4") with Jij 
neglected. 
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Substituting in (4") we obtain, since A, B are independent of I, g, h and 
is independent of L, G, H, 


dt 


= ilisin 6 , 


dG . ^ 

=Ai sin 0, 
dt/ 


dH 

dt 


= Ai" sin 6, 


dl dA n ^B dg - dB 

Ji = 'rr cos^+^, , ^=;^cos^ + 


dh dA . dB 
dG’ dH 


( 10 ). 


dt dL " dL' dt dG 

The first three equations give 

L = i@, G = i’S + (G), H = i"H + (i/).(11). 

where ((?), {H) are arbitrary constants and wlicre 

d^jdt = A sin 9 . (11 )• 

Differentiating (9) with regard to t, wc obtain 

dO .dl .,dg .„dli . 
dt~"dt^'' dt^' 


which, by means of (10), becomes 

dd 


dt~\ 


. dA dA dA 


('fli 


. dli .,dB ^ .„dB 
^' dH 


+ I n 


Now L, G, H and therefore A, B are, by (11), expressible as functions of 
one variable 0. Hence, putting 

B + i"'n’e = B, .(12), 

there results, since i = dL/dS, etc.. 


d9 

dt 


dA . 

= 2 ^co»tf + 


dB, 

dH 


(i;i). 


We have therefore the two simultaneous equations (11'), (18) for the 
expression of 0, 6 in tcrm.s of t. Multiply (18) by d0 and (11) by d9, 
subtract and integrate. Wc obtain 

A cos 6 + Bi = C .(14), 

where C is an arbitrary constant. Whence 

sin^ = -] V{^“-(C'-il,)i. 


Substituting in (IT) and integrating, we find, if c bo an arbitrary constant, 

^\A^-{c-B:f\ . 

The lower limit of the integral is taken to be the value of 0 when tf = 0, 
that is, when A —C — Bi. Since A, B, are supposed to bo known functions 
of L, G, H, and therefore, by (11), of 0 and of the constants {G), (//), 
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this integral gives the value of < + c in terms of 0 and therefore of 0 in 
terms of < + c; hence L, 0, H can be expressed in terms of t + c and of the 
arbitraries C, (O), (//). The equation (14) then gives 0 in terms of t + e. 


184. The values of I, g, h are now to be found. 


We have 


dg _ dA 

dt t)6r 


cos 6 + 


dB 

dQ- 


Substituting for dt from (15) and for cosd from (14), this becomes 


dg _idAC-B dB] 


dG 


Also, from the way in which (G), {II ) were intnxiuced, 


dA ^ dA 
dG~d(G)' 


dB ^ dB, 
dG d{G) 


Hence, integrating. 


Similarly 


H = 


h = 


{dA G-B, dB^ 
d(G) A ' '^d{G) , 

dA C'-B, dB, 
d{H) A '^d{H) 


.(lb). 


V 




Hero (/i), {h) are arbitrary constants; the upper limit of each integral is 0 
and the low'or limit is, as before, that value of 0 for which A = C — B,. 

Finally, as 0, g, h, V are known in term.s of t, we cjin find I from (9). 

The three e(iuations (15), (Ifi) can bo put into a more convenient form by 
assuming 


K = l0de = [cos-> d0.(17), 


the upper and lower limits of the integral being the same as before. The 
three equations then become 


< + c = — 


dK 

dV 


dK 

"d{G) 


dK 

+ = + .( 18 V, 


for K may be considered to be a function of 0, C, {G), (H). 

The complete solution is contained in equations (9), (11), (14), (17), (18) 
which, after the elimination of 0, 0, A^ will give the values of L, 0, H, I, g, h 
in terms of t and of the six new arbitraries C, (G), (H), c, (g), (h). The solu¬ 
tion in this form is not, however, convenient for actual calculation; the method 
to be used will be outlined in Arts. 192, 19.3. 
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The Canonical Equations for C, {G), (H), c, {g), {h), when R,, the 
portion of R previously omitted, is considered, 

185. The canonical equations having been thus solved when R^ is neglect¬ 
ed, it is required to find the solution when Ry is included. The solution 
just obtained contains six arbitraries G, (G), (H), c, (g), (h). We are going 
to inquire what variable values these six arbitraries must have when i 2 j is 
not neglected. The method is then a further application of the principles of 
Chapter V., for we suppose L, G, H, I, g, h to have the same forms whether 
the new arbitraries be constant or variable. See Art. 98. 

The canonical equations are given by 

dLhl -f- dGhg -t- dHhh — dlBL — dgBG — dhbll 

= dtBR = dtB (— A cos $ — B + R,) . (19)- 

Into this equation we must substitute the values of L, G, H, I, g, h given 
by equations (11), (14), (18), the arbitraries C, (G), (//), c, (g), (h) being now 
considered variable. We suppose any arbitrary variation B given to the 
latter and consider what changes are produced in Ri, L, etc. 

From ( 12 ), (14) we deduce 

- A cos d - B = r'n'f) - C. 

The second member of (19) is therefore 

i'"ndtB% — dtBG + dtBR^. 

For the first member we have, from (11), 

BL = i'80, BG = f'80 -I- B{G). BH = i"80 -i- 8(//); 

dL=idS, dG = i'd^ + d{G), dll = i''d% + d{If). 

Substituting these and remembering that 

B6 = iBl + i'Sg + I'Bh, 
dd = idl A i'dg + i"dh -t i"'ridt 
the left-hand member of (19) becomes 

d%Be -1- d{G)Bg -H d{H)Bh - d^S0 - dgB{G) - dhBH + i"'ndtBQ. 

But from the equations (18) we have 

* |§) ^ d{% 

with corresponding expressions for dg, dh. Substituting these values of 
Bg, Bh, dg, dh in the last expression for the left-hand member of (19), and 
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cancelling out the term i"n'dth^ common to both members, we reduce 
equation (19) to 


HO), If,- + HH), If, - KO)i , - i)H)i |f-,j 




dShe - + 

+ diO)B(g) + d(H)h(h) - d{g)S(G) - d(h)S{H) = dt {SR, - SC).. .(20). 


Since the operators d, S are commutative, the part [...] may be written 


s 



dK 

d(H) 


d(H) 


-d 


(dK 

ls((?) 


S(G) + 



But by (17), if is a function of B, C, (G), (//) only, and each of these is 
now considered to be a function of t, owing to the variability of the six 
arbitraries. Hence 


“0e dC d{G) d{H)^^^^’ 

and a corresponding expression of dK. The portion [...] therefore becomes 


S\dK- 5-f dB - dC 
0B cO 


jsif - 




This expression, by reason of equations (17), (18), is equal to 
5 edS + {t + c)dC\ ~d{- eSH + (t + c) SC], 
or, since St = 0, 6Sd% — 6dSS, etc., to 

- d@se + dCSc + des^ - (dt + dc) SC. 

If this be substituted in (20), the terms d@80, d0S%, dtSC disappear 
and the equation reduces to 

dCSc + d(G)8(g) + d(H)8(h) - dcSC-d(g)S(G) - d(h)S(H) = dtSR,...(21). 

Supposing now that, by means of the values of L, G, H, I, g, h, the function 
R, has been expre.ssed in terms of t and of C, (G), (H), c, (g), (h), we obtain 
from (21), in accordance with the remarks of Art. 177, the canonical 
equations 


dC_ 

dR, 

d(0)_ 

dR, 

d(H)_ 

dR, 

dt 

dc ’ 

dt 

d(gy 

dt 

d(hy 

dc 

dR) 

^(g) ^ 

dR, 

d(h) _ 

dR, 

dl 

dc ’ 

dt 

d(Gy 

dt 

d{H) 


A glance at the results obtained in Arts. 183, 184 will show that the variables in (21') 
have meanings, with respect to the motion to which they refer, bearing a close analogy to 
those of oj, fit (Art 176) with respect to elliptic motion. We shall see in Art 187 that a 
transformation, similar to that of Art. 178, must be made. 
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The nature of the solution obtained in Arts. 183, 184. 


186. Let us examine the nature of the solution obtained in Arts. 183, 
184 when the variables are expressed in terms of the time and of the 
six arbitraries C, (G), (H), c, (g), (h ); as iij is there neglected, these arbi- 
traries are still considered to be constant. Since A is the coefficient 
of one of the periodic terms of the disturbing function, A, dAfd® arc small 
quantities of the first order at least. Hence, the equations 


dS 

dt 


= A sin 


0 , 


dO dA . dB, 


show that, if we neglect quantities of the first order and remember that 
A,B, are supposed to be expressed as functions of (4 and of the arbitraries 
(0), (H), a first approximation to the solution is given by 

0 = const. = 0„, 6 = 6„(t + c), 

in which 0(,, c are arbitraries and is a definite function of 0u, (G), (If). 

A second approximation furnishes 

0 = 00 + 01 cos ^0 (I + c), fl= ^0 (< + c) + sin (t + c). 

Hence, assuming that developments in series arc po.ssibic, the solution of 
these equations is given by 

0 = 00 +0,cos + c) + 02 cos 2^„(<+ (') + ... I 

ff = 0„(t + c)+ sin 0^ (t + c) + 0.jSin20^(t + c)-h ... ) .^ 

Since 0=0 when t = — c, the arbitrary c is the same as that defined by (1 5). 
The arbitrary constant attached to 0 is 0„ which, by (l.>), may be expressed 
as a function of C, ((?), (//); hence ©o, 0j, 0^,..., 0^, 0i, 0.,... are functions of 

0,(0), (H). 

For the sake of brevity, denote by 0 ^, a, the scries 

a, 0, (< + c) + Oo 200 (t + c) + ... 
sin ' sin 

The solutions may then be written 

0 = 0o + 0c, 0=0 o(<+c) + 0, .(22'). 

With these values, the equations (18) give 

0 = (S') + 0o(< + c)+<7*. A = (^) + /t„(« + c) + /i,.(23), 

where g„, gi,..., ho, hi,... are functions of G, (G), (H). Therefore, from 
equation (9), we have 

l^.^0o(t^c)-^[{g)Ago(t-^c)]-U(h)^.ho(t + c)]-%l’-% + l,...(2Z'), 

» 1 > % V % 
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where l-i. It,... are determined by 
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ill + I's'i + i'% = 0i , ilt + i'gt + i''ht = 0.., 

Finally, the value of 0 in (22'), substituted in equations (11), gives 

i = Ztq + L^, 0 = (?o d" ^ci H = Ht + He, 

where 

Ije ~ i 001 Ly = i 0] , Lt — i 02 , ■ ■ ■ 1 

(to = 0(1 + (^). Gi = i'^i, Gi = i'S-i, ...>..,(24). 

The coefficients gj, hj, Lj, Gj, Hj being quantities of the order y at 
least, the above investigation shows that the new values of the elements can 
be formally expres.sed by series of cosines or sines of multiples of one angle 
0a (t 4- c), with coefficients in descending order of magnitude. The values of 
L, G, H, I, g, h may then be substituted in the disturbing function and in the 
elliptic expressions for the coordinates and the results expressed as sums of 
cosines or sines; the arguments may be freed from periodic terms in the 
manner explained in Art. 111. 

187. The form of the disturbing function after the substitutions have 
been made. 

• 

Let us now consider the effect of the substitution of these values of 
L, G, H, I, g, h in R,. Provioiisl}', Ry consisted of periodic terms whose 
arguments were multiples of /, g, h, I', g, h’ and whose coefficients were 
functions of L, G, H. After the substitutions have been made, Ry will 
consist of periodic terms whose arguments, besides being multiples of 
f> contain multiples of 

0a{t + c), (</)+. 7 o(t + c), (//)+/(„ (t + c); 

00, go, f'o, and the coefficients of these periodic terms, are functions of C, (G), (H). 
Hence, when we commence to solve the equations (21') by differentiating Ry 
with respect to C, (G), {H), the time t + c will appear as a factor of the 
periodic terms. In oider to avoid this, instead of C, (G), (H), c, (g), {h), 
a new set of variables can be chosen which are such that the equations 
expressing them in terms of the time are still canonical; when Ry has been 
expressed in terms of the new variables, it will have a form similar to that 
which R had, that is to say, Ry will consist of periodic terms whose arguments 
contain multiples of three only of the variables and whose coefficients are 
functions of the three conjugate variables only. In making the transformation, 
the following Lemma will be required. 
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188. Lemma. Let 

<f, x= ^, 0 , + 2 ^, 0 , + 3^,05 +.(26); 

Differentiating (22'), we have 

dS = - 6(icU [01 sin ( 1 + c) + 20 j, sin 26^ (< + c) + ... ]. 
and 0 = 0t(t + c) + 01 sin (t + c) + 0t sin 20o(t + c) + ... ; 

whence 6dS = — ^ 0 o dt [©id, + 20 j 6 j + 30,^, + ...] 

+ it + c)dt X periodic terms+ d< x periodic terms. 
Therefore, since K = /dd0 and since K,t + c ai e zero together, we obtain 
iT = — ^da<l> (< + c) + (< 4- c) X periodic terms + periodic terms.. .(26). 


Now K was a function of 0, C, (G), (H) and 0 is a function of (t + c), 

G, {0), (H). Denote by partial differentials of K 

with respect to 0, ((?), (H), after the value of 0 has been substituted in K. 
We then have 


dK\_d_K dKd^ 
dcj dc 80 dc ’ 


9 

and similarly for (G), {ff). Since dKjdS = 0, we obtain from these equations, 
dC [dCj dC' d(G) [d(G)) ^d(G)’ 


d(H) \d(H)> 


Now b^ (26), 


_00 

d(ff) 

(27). 


+ periodic terms having (t 4 c)\ {t 4 c)’, (t 4- c)'^ as factors. 
Also, from (22'), 

6~ = mt + c) + 0,]^^ + ^^ooBe,it + c)+... 

-(t + c)^^ ( 0 , sin 00 (t + c) + 20 , sin 2 ^, (< 4 c) 4 ... } J 


j. ^ A* 


4 periodic terms having (t 4 cf, {t 4 c)*, (t 4 c)* as factors. 
Further, by (18), dKjdC = — (t 4 c). 
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Substituting these values for equations 

(27) and equating those coefficients of —(t + c) which are independent of 
periodic terms, we find 

t ^ ^ /a j.\ , a 1 j. ^^0 n ^ /Cl i 

^“230 dC dC ~ dC 

In a similar manner, by (18), (23), 

dK/d {0) = g- (g) = g,{t + c) + g„ 

and therefore, equating coefficients of (t + c), 

“ 2 a (6^^^""^^“ d((f) ^ ~ 

with a corresponding equation for /<„. 


189. First change of variables in Equations (21') to avoid the occurrence 
of terms increasing in proportion with the time. 

Put now 

A = e„4i<f., iG) = {G), {H) = {H), ) 

X = 0o(t + C), = i^) + 9o{t + c), q =(/)) + /)(,(< +C) 

and change the variables in (21') or ( 21 ) from C, (G), (H), c, (g), (h) to A, 
((?), (H), X, K, q. The Lemma just proved gives 

I di\ go 9A ho dA 
do~dC’ ~Wo~d{G)’ ~eo~Wn' 

We have also, from the relations (28), 

8c= i S\ 4- X 8 , dc= i rf\ 4 Xd ^— dt, 

t/Q Vy Vf) t/f) 

S(<7) = fi/c-|”«X-X8|“, d(^) = d/c-|-“dX-Xd|, 

S(//) = 8 . 7 - 4 -“aX-X 8 ^, dih)=dv- f^dX-Xd^. 

t/Q "o ”o 

Substituting, the first member of ( 21 ) becomes 
d ((?) 8k+ d(H)8n + dt8C- d*S ((?) - d7,8{H) 

+ |i(iC-|*d(G)-|d(F)|sx + x|dCsl-d((?)S|*-d(£f)s|| 
-{^ «f7-|S(0)-|5(/r)|dX-x|sC'di-5((7)d|-«(^)d||. 
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.1 /io , . , 9A 9A 9A 

e, dG ’ 9 (G) • 9 {Hy 

The coefficient of S\ becomes dA and that of d\ becomes — SA. The 
coefficient of +X is 


Substitute everywhere 


= coefficient of — X, since S, d are commutative. 

The equation (21') therefore reduces to 

d(G) Sfc + d{H) hr) + dthC - dich (G) - dr)h(H) + dAh\ - dXhA = dthR, 

.(29). 

Hence, putting R' — R^ — C .(30), 

and supposing R to be expressed in terms of A, (G), (//), X, k, rj, we obtain 


dA 

dR' 

d(G)_ 

dR' 


dR' 'i 

dt ~ 

9X ’ 

dt ~ 

dx 

dt 

drj 

V 

d\_ 

dR' 

die 

dR' 

dr) 

dR' 

dt 

dA ’ 

di ~ 

5(G)’ 

dt ~ 

d{H)! 


The equation-s remain canonical and R' has a form similar to that which R 
had, namely, it is expressed by cosines of sums of multiples of X, k, t), I', g', k', 
with coefficients depending on A, (G), (H). The partials of R' with respect 
to the new variables will no longer introduce terms proportional to the time. 


Second change of variuhles. 

190. It is advisable to make a further transformation in order that when 
A (the coefficient of the periodic terra previously considered) is put equal to 
zero, the new canonical equations shsill reduce to the old ones (4"), Art. 183. 

When A vanishes, it is easily seen from (22), (28), (23) that 

0 = 00 , B = 6t{t-\-c), 

A = (0)=r,-\L, = 

% I I I 


\^e,{t+c)=B, 


= + + g, T? = (/‘) + /'o (« + c) = h, 
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\' = iA, 0’ = i^A + (G). H' = i"A + (H), 1 

. 1 - 

tc = K, V = V ] 


1 i' i" i"', 1 

\ = -tA- r K -tJJ- -I -7 0, 

t % I I 1 ’ 


.(31), 


and tran.sform from A, (G), (/f), X, k, t) to A', G', H', X', *, rf. 

We obtain by substitution in (29), after the elimination of C by means 
of (30), 

dthW = dAh\ + d{G)ZK + d{H)^r, - d\hA - dK^G) - d-n^iH) 

= I dA’ (iS\' + i’^K + I'hrj) + {dG' ~ V tZA'j h>c + [dW - dA') hrf 

- {id\' + i'dK + I'dij + i"'ndt) i SA' - dK [hG' SA') -dr^ {hH' - j SA') 

= dA'gX' + dG'Bx + dH'h-n - dX'hA' - dKhG' - d^BH' - ^ " u'dtBA'. 

t 

*/// 

Hence, by putting R” = R' \ n'A' . (31'), 


the ecfuations can be written in the canonical form 


dA' _ 

dR" 

dG' 

dR" 

dH' _ 

dR" \ 

dt 

dx' ’ 

dt ~ 

9« ’ 

dt 

’W' ! 

dx' _ 

dR" 

dK 

dR" 

dn 

dR" f 

dt 

dli' ’ 

dt 

dG" 

Tt~ 

~dH' ) 


and the.se new variables will reduce to the old ones when A is put zero. It is 
evident that the remarks made at the end of the previous article will also 
apply to these equations. 


191. We will now see how the new variables are related to those found 
in the solution given in Art. 18(); also, how the new disturbing function R!' 
is related to R. 

Let (j) ~ .,, = 

by (11), (25). The equations (31), (28), (2+) furnish 

A' = A + if, G' = G,+ i = 

r % I 

\' = (/) + /o(t + c), K = {g) ■\-g„{t + c), v = {h) + ho(t + c), 
where, by (23'), 

1 i' i" i'" 1 

(1) + lo{t + c) = - + c) — - K — -- f] - i - :q. 

X Tilt 

The new variables X', k, g are therefore nothing else than those non-periodic 
parts of I, g, h which were obtained by the solution of the equations (4"). 
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Again, we have 

R — — A cos 0 — B + Rt 
= — A cos 0 — B + G + R', by (30), 

i'" 

A COS0- B + C - -J «'A' -I- R", by (31'). 

But since A' = lA = i (Bo + i^). 

we obtain R" = R^ — C + i "'n' (B„ + J^i^); 

that is, B!' is the same^as iZ, except for some additional non-periodic terms. 
The periodic term A cos 0 is therefore nut present in the netv disturbing 
function. Since i2, does not contain — A cos 0, the last equation also shows 
that, when we make the change of variables in R by giving to L, G, H, I, g, h 
their values as functions of A', G\ H', k, t), the periodic term A cos 0 in 
R will identically vanish (See Art. 197). This furnishes a means of veri¬ 
fying the calculations. 


The application of the previous results to the calculation of an operation. 

192. It is necessary to see how the results obtaiiied in the previous 
articles are applied in the actual calculations. In the first place, R was 
expressed in terms of a, e, y, I, g, h. Out of R the terms — B — A cos 0 were 
chosen : of these, — Bis the whole of the non-periodic part of R and — A cos 0 
is any one periodic term. In the canonical equations (4') for L, G, H, I, g, h, 
we insert this value of R. 

Equations (7) give the values of L, G, H in terms of (t, e, y. By means of 
them, we find from the integrals 

G = \L^-{G\ H = + 

% X 

any two of the quantities a, e, y in terras of the third, say a, y in terms of e, 
and substitute in the expre.ssion in (7) for L, which then becomes a function 
of e, {G), (H) only. From this, dLldt is deduced as a function of deldt, e, 
(G), (H). 

But dLldt = dRldl, where jR = —kcos^- B. Whence, after expressing 
A in terms of e, (<?), (AT), wc find 

deldt = sin 0 x function of e, (G), (H) 


d0 __ .dl .,dg .„dh 
dt ~^dt'^^ dt'^'' H 


-l-i' 


/ / -^R 


.fdR .„dR 

dQ~‘^ dH'^ 


i n 


Also 


(33). 
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.. dR BE dR , , . , rBR BR BR , 

BL’ ^ expressed in terms ^^ 7 . “J 

means of the relations (7). (7'). We therefore obtain 


d0 

(it 


= function of a, e,y + co.s 6 x function of a, e, y, 


or, according to the remarks made above, 


(id 


^ = function of e, (G},{H) + cos 6 x function of e, (G), if... (34). 

The equations (33), (34) involve only the two dependent variables e, 6 
and the independent variable f They are equivalent to (IT), (13) and are 
integrated as in Art. 186 by continued approximation or by some similar 
method, giving 


= e„“ 


+ cosines of multiples of 6^{t + c), 
6 = (t + c) + sines of multiples of 6„ (< + c) 


.(3.5), 


where e„, c are the two arbitrary consUnts and 0o is a function of Po. (<?), (H)- 

In certain operations where e appears a.s a denominator in (34), it is found 
to be more convenient to solve (33), (34) by finding 

e cos 0 = const. + cosines of multiples of (J 4 c), | /o"\ 

e sin d = sines of multiples of 0f,{t + c) j v ® f 

Here the arbitrary is the coefficient of sin 0^ {t + c) and it does not appear 
in the right-hand members as a denominator. See Art. 196. 

From these we can deduce the values of a, y- (which were found in 
terms of e, ((?), {H)), expressed as functions of e„, {G), {H) and cosines of 
multiples of 0„(t + c). In all cases the coefficients of the sines and cosines 
are functions of Cj, {G), {H) only. Let Uo, 70 ’ be the non-periodic terms of a, 7 * 
and eliminate (0), (H). We have then 


a =(!■„ + functions of Oo, Co, 7 o’ multiplied by 

cosines of multiples of 0„ {t -4 c), 

e® = 60 “ + similar terms, 
y- = Yo'-* -4 similar terms 


.(36). 


When the form (35') is u.scd, the expression for e* contains some other 
non-periodic terms. 


.. dl do dh 

193 . Next, equate “ ‘ “ 


dt ’ dl 


to the values 


. ^ BR BR 
BL’ BG' BW 
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already found. Eliminating a, e, y, 6 from dRIdL, etc. by means of (35) or 
(35'), (36) and integrating, we obtain 

I = \' + functions of a„, e^, 7o multiplied by 

sines of multiples of 6^ {t + c), 

g = K + similar terms 
h = Tf + similar terms 

Here X', k, rj are the non-periodic parts of I, g, h ; also, by means of the 
relation d = il-\- i'g -f i"h -f- i'"l' + q, we can express ((-(- c), which is simply 
the non-periodic part of 6, in terms of X', k, rj, l\ q. 

The results (36), (37) contain the required solution of the equations. 

In order to prepare for the next operation, we substitute these results in 
R (and also in the expressions for the longitude, latitude and parallax, 
previously obtained); R will then become a function of a^, e„, y„, X', k, t}. 

Our new variables will be A', G', H’, X', k, t), 
where A', G', H' = functions of Oi,, e^, . (38), 

found by means of the relations given in Art. 191. For since a, e, y are 
given by (36), the values of L, G, H can be deduced; each of them will be 
expressed by a constant term and by cosines of multiples of 6^ {t -I- c), the 
former and the coefficients of the latter being functions of «o, 7o- We then 

have La, Go, Ha', the function is deduced from the scries obtained for d, L. 

Finally, since (Art. 191) 

•/// 

R" = R-^ A oose-^B-G+ \ n'A' 

i 

i'" 

= R- -1- -. a'A', by (12), (14), 

% 

i'" 

= R--.-h'{L-A'), by (11), 

z 

we can obtain the new disturbing function. It will be found that, when R 
and L have been expressed in terms of the new variables, the term — A cos 6 
will not be present in R". 

Taking the new variables and the new disturbing function the etpiations 
for them are still canonical. Also, as (38) gives the values of A', G', H' in 
terras of no, ^o, 7o, we are in a position to go through the whole process again 
with another periodic term. Since the letters L, G, H, u, e, y, I, g, h, R have 
disappeared completely, there is no further need of the symbols A', Q', etc.; 
as soon as the operation is finished, they are replaced for simplicity by the 
letters L, G, etc. During the process, it is frequently more convenient to use 
It instead of a: the relation between n, a is always defined by the equation 
ft ,» n*a*. 
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Particular cases. 

194. It is evident that if any or all of the integers i', i”, i'" are zero, the 
same methods will hold; the only difference will be a greater simplicity in 
the results. When i' or i" is zero, we get 

<? = ((?) = (?„ or H = iH) = H„, 

respectively. When i'" i.s zero, the new part to be added to R vanishes. 

When i is zero but either i' or i" not zero, the method requires a slight 
modification. Suppose i' unequal to zero. We assume instead of 

L = i^; the solution evidently proceeds on exactly the same lines .since, in 
the first instance, the equations were symmetrical with respect to L, G, H. 


196. When i, i', i” are all zero, we can modify the solution in a way 
which saves several operations. 

The angle d is reduced to i"7’, for q = 0 when i" = 0. We take out of R, 
instead of a single term, the terms 

- .4, cos r — .d.iCos 2r — .djcos 3r — - SvlpCos pi'. 


When this is substituted in the canonical equations (4") we obtain 


(it 


dt ’ 


dG 

dt 


= 0 , 


= i;^g^cosp/', 


dg 

dt 


dH 

dt 

dh 


-ae dt 


dAp 

dH 


cos pi'. 


.(39), 


Hence L, G, H are constant and therefore 

( = (0 + S ,^^/’^nxpl’ . 

pn cL 

with similar expressions for g, h. 

It is nece.ssary to see what the new canonical equations become when ii, 
is not neglected. They are expressed by the equation 

dth (Rj - S.4p cos pi') = dLBl + dGSg + dHBh — dlBL — dgBG — dhBH.. .(40). 

Since L, G, H remain unaltered, take L, G, H, (1), (g), {h) as new variables. 
Substituting from (39) for I, g, h, the second member of (40) becomes 


dLB{l) + dGB{g) + dm{h) - d{l)BL - d{g)BG - dih)BH 

+ 2 ; ,.inK ... +... ... -...] 
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The second line of this expression can be shown to vanish in the same way as 
a similar expression considered in Art. 189, p. 148; the third line is equal to 

— cos pl'dt — — dti [SAp cos pl'\, 

and it therefore disappears with the same term present in the first member 
of (40). Hence the first line is equal to dtBRi, and when Ri has been 
expressed in terms of L, O, H, (1), (g), (h), the equations for these new 
variables will be canonical. 

The rule for transformation is simple. We solve and find 
I = {l) + Sip sin pi', g ={g) + %gp sin pi', h = (li) + 'S,hp sin pi', 

where Ip, gp, hp are functions of a, e, y, or of L, G, H. All that is necessary 
is to replace Ihy I + llpSinpl', with similar changes for g, h, in R, v, U, 1/r. 
The new equations for L, G, H, I, g, h are canonical, they reduce to their 
former values when all the coefficients Ap are zero and, after the change 
of variables has been made, the terms —"S-Apcospl' will not be present in 
the new disturbing function. 

It will be noticed that the constant terra is not included here. Since it 
is a function of L, G, H (which were shown to be constants) only, it can 
produce no new parts depending on I, g, h and it need not, in this ca.se, be 
considered. 

196. It has been mentioned in .4rt. 192 that, when the equations (.3.3), (34) have been 
prepared for integration, they .sometimes take the forms 

^ = .V(l+S.Vie«)sind, ] 

( 1 = 1 , 2 ,...): 

A(1 +2.\V0 + y^(l +2Ae«) cos 0, ) 

here Jf is of the second order at least and A, J/<, A',, /\ are of order 7/sro; these 
coefficients are supposed to be inde^Kindent of e, t, 0, so that, ivs far as the integration 
of the equations is concerned, they are constants. If we integrate in series by continued 
approximation, difficulties may arise owing to the presence of e as the denominator of a 
fraction. This may be avoided as follows. 

We deduce from the equations just given, 

^(e COB 0) = M (ZAfie*'~^ - (esin 0) (e cos 0)- A' (1 +2A\e’*) (e sin 0), 

^ (e sin d) = Jf+if [(e sin fl)*2ifie*‘”* + («cos +^(1 +2Wje**) (ecos 0). 

Since the least value of t is unity, e does not occur as a derKiminator in those expressions ; 
also, the second members are exi’ressible by integral powers of e cos 0, e sin 0. 

To solve these equations assume 

eco8tf*lSi)+A, oo8de(t+c)+ A2COB2tf,({+c)+..., 

«siutf=> Aj'siu tfo(t+c) + Aj'8in2do(i+c) + .... 
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If we put £i=eQ, it can be shown that E„ Ei are of the order at least; also, 
E^=E^, E^=E^, etc. The arbitrary constants are e^, c : the quantity d, is a certain definite 
function of M, N, N„ Pi, and it does not contain as a denominator. 

In the cases where e api^ears as a denominator, it is found, when we proceed to the 
substitution of the values of 6, e in the expressions for R and for the coordinates, that we 
only require to know ecosd, csintf, and powers and products of these quantities; 
since their values do not contain eg as a denominator, no difficulty will ensue. See 
Delauna}', i. pp. 107, 108, 878—882 and Tisscrand, M^c. Cel. VoL ill. pp. 216—220. 


The general plan of procedure. 

197. A gt ncral view of the whole process will perhaps make the compre¬ 
hension of Delaunay’s method easier. 

We find first the elliptic values of the coordinates of the Sun and the Moon 
and, by means of them, expreas R in terms of I, g, k, a, e, 7 , referring to the 
Moon, and of I', g' + h', a, e, referring to the Sun. We have also definite 
relations between L, G, H and a, e, 7 . 

Choo.sing out of R the non-periodic part and one of the periodic terms, we 
solve the canonical equations for these portions of R and find the values of 
I, g, h, a, e, 7 in terms of the time and of V, k, g, a„, e„, 7 „; of the latter, 

K, g contain three new arbitrarics which are the constant parts of l,g,h: 
the other three new arbitraries are a«, e,, 70 . These values are substituted 
iu R, V, I Jr, c which then become functions of X', *, g, a„, e„, 70. Certain 
terms are added to R and, when the change of variables has been made, 
it is found that the periodic term considered has disappeared. As I, g, h 
occur in the arguments of the periodic terms of the expressions for R and for 
the coordinates, and as the periodic terms, introduced by the change of varia¬ 
bles, are small, we can expand each cosine or sine (as in Art. Ill) so as to 
free the arguments from periodic terms. The form of the new disturbing 
function is similar to that of the old, e.xcept that the new g, h now contain the 
time explicitly; this is due to the fact that the action of the Sun causes the 
perigee and the node to revolve. We also find the relations between A', G', 
H' and Oj, Co, 70 ; the equations for the new variables X', k, g, A’, G', H' 
being canonical, we are ready for the next operation. 

We proceed in exactly the same manner. With the relations, just found, 
between the new L, G, H and the new o, e, 7 (that is, between the old 
A', G', H' and the old a,, Cj, 7 o) we take the non-periodic part of the new R and 
one of its periodic terms and with these we solve the canonical equations for 
the new arbitraries (now considered variable), introducing in the same way six 
other arbitraries. By this operation another periodic term of R is eliminated. 
Continuing in the same way, we eliminate one of the periodic terms in R at 
every operation until E is reduced to a non-periodic part only. 
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E^h change of variables may produce new terms in R and may cause 
a reappearance of terms whose arguments are the same combinations of I, g, h, 
i't g'f k', as those of terms previously eliminated or as that of the term under 
consideration; in the first case, they will evidently have the same general 
form as before, that is, they will be of the form il + i'g + i"h + i"7 + q ; 
in the latter cases, the new coefficients will be of a higher order than the 
coefficients of the terms with the same arguments previously eliminated. 
The series of operations thus continually raises the order of the coefficients of 
the periodic terms in R. We go on with the operations until these co¬ 
efficients become sufficiently small to be neglected. Delaunay has continued 
them until he has found all terms in the longitude correctly to the seventh 
order inclusive; in addition, some coefficients are calculated to higher orders 
when slow convergence indicated the necessity of carrying the approxima¬ 
tions further. 

The number of operations required is very large. Delaunay retains all terms in R up 
to the eighth order inclusive. He first carries out 57 operations, by means of which he 
eliminates al! periodic terms in /I which are of an order leas than the fourth. The 
first operation is that outlined in Art. 195 above ; then follows the elimination of the terms 
with argtiments /, 2li+2g-^H-2A' — 2ff'-2l'±l, etc.—those terms whose coefficients are 
lowered by the integrations being, in general, considered first. The expression for It (in 
which every term produced by the successive changes of the variables is shown seiwrately) 
together with the details of these operations occupy the greater part of Vol. i.; the ex¬ 
pression for Jt alone occupies pages 119-256. 

VoL It. opens with the value of li which remains after the 57 oiHjrations have been 
carried out; it now contains no periodic term of an order less thati the fourth and the 
great majority of the terms are of a higher order. He then makes 435 further operations 
iu order to eliminate these remaining terms. In most of these o{>erations it is not 
necessary to change the variables in R ; the small changes produced are made in the 
coordinates only. There are, however, five periodic terms, arising from changes in 

to be taken into account and these are eliminated by five further operations. Then 
follow the values of the longitude, latitude and parallax with the successive modifications, 
written out in full, which they have undergone owing to the 57 -(-435-f-5 = 497 operations. 
The next chapter is devoted to the further resecorches into the longitude necessary to carry 
some of the coefficients to higher orders; this demands a recalculation of some of the 
operations. In performing them, certain errors are detected and the necessary corrections 
are added. Finally ho gives the reduced values of the coordinates after the change of 
arbitraries (explained in Art. 199 below) has been made, together with the numerical value 
of each term in every coefficient, for the case of the Moon. 

198. Finally, the disturbing function is reduced to a non-periodic term 
— B. Since B does not contain I, g, h, the canonical equations give 

^-0 ^-0 ^ = ^ ^ = ^ d/t ^ dB 

dt~^’ dt~^’ dt dL’ dt~dG’ di~dH' 

Hence L, Q, H and therefore a, e, y are unchanged, while we have for I, g, h, 
respectively, the values 

(0 + ( 3 ) "h 
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where l„, g^, A# are the values of dBjdL, dB/dG, dBjdH and (1), {g), (h) are 
arbitraries. Since the previous operation has furnished the connection 
between L, 0, H and a, e, 7 , we can obtain function of a, e, 7 . 

The final expressions for v, u, 1 /r are therefore obtained as a sum of 
periodic terms whose arguments are of the general form 

and whose coefficients are functions of the constants a, e, 7 introduced by the 
last operation ; also, I, g, h are each of the form, t x function of a, e, 7 + const. 
Further, v contains the term t x function of a, e, •y + const, and 1/r contains a 
constant term which is a function of a, e, 7 . We must now see how the final 
I, g, h, a, e, 7 are related to the quantities denoted by those letters in purely 
elliptic motion. 

The Arbitrary Constants and the Mean Motions if the Perigee 

and the Node. 

199. The result of any operation was to replace a by a + periodic terms 
intro(iuced by the operation : the periodic terms, depending on the action of 
the Sun, will be small. Similar remarks apply to e, 7 . Hence a, e, 7 at any 
stage will differ from their original values (which wore arbitraries of the elliptic 
solution) by terms depending on the action of the Sun, and their principal 
parts will be their elliptic values. 

Again, after any operation we find for /, g or h expressions of the form, 
Arb. const. + < x functhm of a, e, 7 + periodic terms. 

The new I, g, h are the non-periodic parts of these, so that I is replaced 
by / -f periodic term.s ; similarly for g, h. 

At the outset we had I =nt + e — zj. g = is — 0, h = 6 (0 being here the 
longitude of the tuxle). Hence the relatioms of the final !, g, h to their 
initial values are. when the whole series of operations is completed. 

Final l = nt+e—is-^tx function of a, e, 7 , 

Final g — is — 0 +tx function of a, e, 7 , 

Final h = 0 + t x function of a, e, 7 . 

The last terms of each of these expressions, depending on the action of 
the Sun, are all small. 

Since a, e', n are present and since at any stage n is defined by the 
relation g. — n*a*, the coordinate v can be expressed in the form. 

Const, -fix const. + periodic terms with coefficients depending 

on n'/n, e, e', 7, a/a' and arguments depending on I, I', g, h-T—g'- h'. 
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The coordinates v, 1/r are expressed by periodic terms of similar form, 
the coordinate 1/r having further a constant term. We now change the 
arbitraries so that they may be defined as in Chap. viii. and consequently be 
independent of the method of solution adopted. 

200. Since the constant parts of I, g, h are arbitraries, we define t, 6, w 
in disturbed (or undisturbed) motion as follows: 

e = the constant term in l-^g + h, that is, the constant part of the 
mean longitude, 

ST = the constant term in g-k-h, 

6 = the constant term in h. 

Again, since n (or a), e, y arc arbitraries, we take a new n, e, y, a defined 
as follows; 

n = coefficient of t in l+g + h, that is, n is the mean motion in longi¬ 
tude whether we consider disturbed or undisturbed motion; 

e is such that the coefficient of sin I in longitude is the same in 
disturbed motion as in undisturbed motion; 

7 is such that the coefficient of sin(l-^g) in latitude is the same 

as in undisturbed motion; 

a = where n has the meaning just defined. 

In order to transform to tliese new arbitraries we equate n to the coeffi¬ 
cient of ( iu the final non-periodic part of v ; e, y are found by equating the 
coeflficients of the principal elliptic term in longitude and the principal term 
in latitude, found from purely elliptic motion (with e, 7 as the eccentricity 
and the sine of half the inclination, respectively), to the coefficients of the 
corresponding terms found by the theory. We have then sufficient equations 
to express the old arbitraries in terms of the new and thence all the 
coefficients can be expressed in terms of the new arbitraries. 

Since l + g+ h, I, l+g are respectively the mean longitude, the argument 
of the principal elliptic term and the argument of the principal term in 
latitude, the mean motions of the perigee and the node are given by the 
coefficients of t in the final expressions for I +g +h~l = g + h and l + g + h 
— l — g = h, respectively; these coefficients of t must also be expressed in 
terms of the new a, e, 7 , n. They were denoted in de Pontdcoulant’s theory 
by (1 -c)», il-g)n. 

The arguments of all terms are combinations of the four angles I, I', l + g, 
I + g + h - 1' — g' — h', Delaunay puts D = l + g + h — V — g' - h' , F=l+g, bo 
that 
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2D = Argument of the Variation, 


1 = 


„ Principal Elliptic term, 

v = 

a 

„ Annual Equation, 

D = 

>t 

„ Parallactic Inequality, 

F = 


„ Principal term in Latitude. 


These were respectively denoted by 2f, <f>, f, 17 in dc PontAioulant’s 
theory. It is necessary, in Delaunay’s final results, to replace a/a' by 

(E-M)al{E + M)a, 

in order to take into account the correction obtained in Art. 7. 

201. The literal results obtained by Delaunay in using the method.s eiplained above, 
far surpass any other complete developments in their general accuracy and the high order 
of appro.ximatioii to which they are carried, although further terms of certain i)ortions, such 
as the princi[)al i)arts of the mean motions of the jterigee and the node, have l)een found to 
a greater degree of approximation. The only results which can be at all comiiared with them 
are those of Hausen. The latter, however, confined his attention to numerical develop¬ 
ments by substituting the values of m, e, y, e\ a'o' at the outset, while Delaunay gives complete 
literal results for the three coordinates - this being neoes-sary in his method of treatment. 
Although the disturlianccs produced by the Sun are alone treated, the method can be and 
indeed has been continued from tlie jwiiit where Delaunay stopped, .so as to include the 
effects priduced by the actions of the planets, the figure of the Earth, etc. (see Chap. xui.). 
Had Delaunay lived, it was his intention to complete the lunar theory by a full examination 
of all these ine<iualitie8 and so add a third volume to the two large ones already referred to. 

M. Tisserand graphically descrilied Delaunay’s work in the following terms* ;—‘Cette 
‘ thiSoric est trtis intdressante au point du vuc aaalytique ; dans la pratique, elle atteint le 
‘ hut jwursuivi, mais au ]>rix de calculs algcbriques efl'rayants. C'est comuie uue machine 
‘aux rouages savamment combines qu’ou appliquemit presque indchniment jxmr broyer un 
‘ obstacle, fragments jiar fragments. On ne saurait trop .admirer 1 j patience de I’auteur, 
‘ qui a conaacr€ plus de vingt amices de siv vie k I’exiicutioii maUirielledes calculs algebriqu^ 
‘ qu’il a effectuds tout seuL' 


Mfc. Cfl. vol. III. p. 232. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE METHOD OP HANSEN. 


202. This chapter contains an explanation of the methods adopted by 
Hansen to solve the lunar problem. In the earlier portion of the chapter— 
to the end of Art. 223—the various equations to be used are formed in a 
perfectly general manner; the next portion—from Arts. 224 to 238—contains 
an explanation of the manner in which the approximations, as far as the first 
order of the disturbing forces, are carried out. When these have been 
grasped, the extensions necessary for the further approximations follow very 
easily; they will be outlined in Arts. 239, 240. 

For convenience of reference, the notation is based on that of the 
Darlegung*; in the few places where a different notation is adopted in order 
to avoid confusion, the differences will be pointed out. 

The distinguishing features of Hansen’s method are; (i) the angular 
perturbations in the plane of the orbit are added to the mean anomaly of an 
auxiliary ellipse placed in the plane of the instantaneous orbit, its major 
axis and eccentricity being constant and its perigee moving in a given 
manner; (ii) the radial perturbations are determined by finding the ratio of 
the actual radius vector to the portion of it cut off by the auxiliary ellipse"!'; 
(iii) the reckoning of longitudes from a departure point (Ait. 79) in the 
plane of the orbit; (iv) the discovery and use of one function W to find all 
the inequalities in the plane of the orbit; (v) the perfect generality of the 
method which permits, without difficulty, the inclusion of inequalities from 
every source; (vi) the completeness with which the method is worked out 
numerically and the close agreement with observation of the tables which 
were founded on the theory. 

* This title refers to Haaeen’e paper entitled Darlegung der theoretisehen Berechnung der in 
den Mondtafeln angewandten SUhnngen. Abb. der. K. Sachs. Oeeell. d. WUsenschaften, Yol. vi. 
pp. 91-498, Yol. VII. pp. 1-899. The two parta will be referred to aa L, II. 

t In the Fttndamenta (aee footnote, p. 86) Hanaen finds the logarithm of this ratio. 
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A general explanation of Hansen’s method has been given in a note by Delaunay* * * § 
and also in two papers by Hansen, Note sur la thiorie des perturbations plan€taires and 
Bemerkungen iiber dk BehanMung der Theorie der Stbrungen des 

203, Hansen’s theory is much the most difficult to understand of any of those given up 
to the present time, partly on account of the somewhat uncouth form in which it is given 
in the FwidamerUa and partly on account of the very unusual way in which the jierturba- 
tions are expressed. It was first published in a series of papers entitled, Disquisitiones circa 
theoriam perturbationum quae motum corporum coelestium afficiunt and Oommentatio de cor- 
porum coelestium perturhatwnihusX- The methods, although they are in general there 
worked out with sjiecial reference to the planetary theory only, are, after a few changes, 
equally applicable to the lunar theory: the chief difference being that, in the former, 
terms increasing with the time are jiermitted to be present while, in the latter, they are 
eliminated by the introduction of a certain quantity y. In the Fundamenta, which 
was published in 1838, the methods, as far as they refer to the Moon’s motion, are fully 
elaborated and detailed expansions are given in forms ready for calculation. A method 
for the solution, on the same lines, of the problem of four bodies is added. 

In 1857 Hansen began another series of papers § in which the perturbations are 
expressed in a similar manner, but the methods of arriving at the equations are much 
simpler. The first paper II refers to the planetary theory : the method is the same as in the 
Durleguiig which followed a few years later. The latter was chiefly published in order 
to verify the ‘Tables de la Lurie 'If which had been previously formed by an application of 
the principles explained in the Fundamenta. As far as p. 212 of the first part, the Darleg- 
ung is, however, available for the general development and it will be used for that purpose 
here; when it is a question of forming the successive approximations, the Fundamenta 
must be I'efcrred to. The early parts of the Fwutanmita and of the Darlegung^ though 
expressed in forms very different in appearance, can, with some trouble, be seen to be 
equivalent. 

204. Change of Notation. 

In order that the cxpres.sions obtained below may be the same as those 
of Hansen, a few changes from the notation of Chaps, i—viii. are necessary; 
these changes chiefly affect the results of Art. S2, which will be required 
directly. 

Replace R 

by g-%, m3. 

respectively. The right-hand members of the equations of Art. 82 must 
therefore be all multiplied by /a; the results of Art. 75 will remain unaltered. 
Also, in Art. 124, we have put Rjp. — R*'* -f R*'"* we shall have now 

* Jour, des Sava7its, 1858, pp. 16, 17. 

t Astr. Nach. Vol. xv. Cols. 201-216, Vol. xii. Cols. 33-92. 

t These are contained in various numbers of the Astr. Nach, from 1829-1836. 

§ These were published in the early volumes of the Abh. d. K. Sachs. Oes. der Wissensch. 

II Auseinandersetzwng einer zweckmiissigen Methode zur Berechnung der absoluten Stimmgen 
der kleinen Planeten. Abh. Vol. v. pp. 1-148. 

II London, 1867. Published by the Government. 
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■where + JJ*** +... retain the same meanings as before*. The mean 
anomalies w, w' will be replaced later by g, g', respectively. 

Hansen also uses A in a different sense. He puts 

.( 1 ). 

The significations of the other quantities present in the equations of 
Art. 82, remain unaltered. 


The instantaneous elliptic orbit. 


206. The elements of the instantaneous orbit being denoted by a, n, e, e, 
O’, 6, i, the disturbing forces by n%, /u.3, the true anomaly by /, the radius 
vector by r, the latus rectum by I, the distance of the Moon from the node 
by L, we have from the second, third, fifth and sixth of equati6n3 (16), Art. 82, 
after replacing therein %, 3 by and using the expression for h 

just given. 


de 

dt 


r 

ea, 


d-es . d9 a 


- eos/+ $ (l + - 


. .d9 ,T 

sin * ^ 


d% , .X 
^-hiT<X,L 


( 2 )- 


We also have from Art. 77, after putting pT. for %, 


whence by (1), 


p%r = d {na^ Vl — e^)/dt ; 

^ = -h-Zr = ->^Zr.. 
dt I 


(3). 


The last equation replaces that for dujdt in Art 82. The equation for dtjdt will not be 
required since those functions of the instantaneous elements, which are used in Hansen’s 
particular method of treatment, do not directly involve e. The method being to find the 
perturbations of the mean anomaly, the equation which would be obtained by making c 
vary, is really included in the equation giving the disturbed value of the mean anomaly. 


206. In Hansen's method the plane of the Sun’s orbit is not necessarily 
a fixed one. We take as a fixed plane of reference either the ecliptic at a 
given date or the Invariable plane (Art. 28); any fixed plane inclined at a 
small angle to the ecliptic will serve at present. As before, we define the 
positions of all lines by means of their intersections with the unit sphere. 
Let « be a fixed point on wfli—the plane of reference. 


Hanssn uses 0 instead of R, 
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Let .y be a departure point (Art. 79) on Xflj—the instantaneous orbit of 
the Moon. Let ft, be the node of the instantaneous orbit with the 6xed 



Fig. 8. 


plane, tt the instantaneous position of its perigee and M the corresponding 
position of the Moon’s radius vector. 

We have arft, = 6, ft,Tr = ts- — ft,M = l. 

Let Aft, = O', X'7r = -^, XM = v = f-\- 

then Ij = v — (t, -a - 0 = y — cr. 

Also, from Art. 101, 

da — cos i dd, 

and therefore 

(Zv dsT dd da dta ... d6 

dt ^ dt~ dt dt dt~^^ ~ di • 


Whence, the second of C(iuations (2) gives 

Ae = /i |- '3 cos/-f- 3 - + ^) sin/|.(4); 

the third and fourth of the same equations become 

.(5). 


sin i ^ = h^r sin {v — a), ^ = h^r cos (?) - a) 


These three, with the equations for defdt, dhfdt, given in the previous 
article, are all we shall require. 

The now clement x, like v, is a pseudo-element and its presence is due to the measuring 
of the coordinate v* from a departure point. It is not a complete substitute for ro 
since the jwint X is not completely definite; in order to make it so, it is necessary to 
define the initial position of A'. The latter is assumed to be such that when i = 0, X coincides 
with X ; hence X is on that orthogonal to the orbit which passes through x (Art. 79). 




The equations for de/dt, dhjdt 

d , -f \ j 


dh 



^ sin/+ 



* See Art. 101, where this coordinate is called v,. In the Fundamenta, p. 37, it is denotod 
by 1 ), and in the Darlegung, i. p. 102 by v. 
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But since l!/r = 1 + e cos/, we have 

I r I r ( r\ . 


and therefore 




^sin/+3:^l + ^)co8/|.(6). 

Let /9j be any function of t. Multiply (6) by cos (x ~ ^i) (^) ^7 

sin {x ~ ^i) subtract; we obtain 

^ {he cos ix-^i)] = At sin (/+x~M + ^ ^ ^ 

+ he^^^siry(x-^.)...ay- 


the expression for that function of the instantaneous elements required by 
Hansen. 


207. The considerations which guided Hansen in his method of treating perturbations 
ore set forth in a reply* to some ill-founded criticisms by de Pontdcoulant on the Funda- 
metUa. Hansen remarks that the solution of the equations which give the elements in 
terms of the time is very troublesome, requiring that sii integrations be performed. But the 
quantities really sought are not the variable values of the elements but only three definite 
functions of them, namely, the three coordinates. He therefore sought for functions of 
these elements, by means of which the coordinates could be found in a more direct manner. 
It is true that, in any case, six integrations must be performed and also that some method 
of continued approximation must be used, but the ease or difficulty of carrying them out 
varies eiiormoimly according to the plan of treatment. The most numerous of the in¬ 
equalities in the Moon’s motion are those which occur in the plane of the orbit, Hansen 
succeeded in obtaining a function IP, the equation for which was of the first degree ; when 
this function is known in terms of the time, two very simple integrations furnish the in¬ 
equalities in the plane of the orbit. 

One point which differentiates Hansen’s methods from all others consists in the addition of 
the perturbations directly to the mean anomaly of a certain auxiliary ellipse in the plane of 
the instantaneous orbit instead of to the true anomaly or to the true longitude on the fixed 
plane. This fact is sometimes stated by saying that he uses a variable time. The 
auxiliary ellipse will now be defined ; it may be looked upon as the intermediate orbit 
adopted by Hansen. 


The A uxiliary Ellipse. 

208. Consider an auxiliary ellipse placed in the plane of the Moon’s 
instantaneous orbit, with one focus at the origin. Let its mean anomaly be 
denoted by n^z, its major axis by 2oo, where = fi (^ = sum of the masses 
of the Elarth and the Moon), and its eccentricity by e^. Throughout the whole 
of the theory Wo, ao> are absolutely constant. 


* ‘Note Bur la th^orie dee perturbations planAtaires.’ Astr. Nach. Vol. xv. Cols. ‘201-216. 
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In the auxiliary ellipse, let e be the eccentric anomaly*, f the true 
anomaly, r the radius vector. We have then (Art. 32) 

f cos/= g, (c os B - Cq), E-Cosin A' = rj„z,( 
rsin/=a„^/l-eo'^sinA, = ) .^ ’ 

these, after the elimination of A, will give f,fas functions of one variable z 
and of the constants a„, ?i„, e„. 


Also let 


l.-a,a e.% n.o.’v'l 

so that is the same function of n„, a„, that /t was of n, a, e. 


■(9); 


Let the perigee of this ellipse have a forward motion in the plane of the 
orbit equal to riay, and let be the longitude of the perigee from the 
departure point X at time t = 0. The longitude from X of the point whose 
true anomaly iaf, will be at time t, 


f + n^yt + TTo. 


Thi.s ellipse being used a.s an intermediate orbit, we shall have initially, s = i + const, or 
Hffi — g. The plane of the orbit is then supposed to be fixed and X will be a fixed point on it. 
Also »io, Sag, Co will be the mean motion, major axis and eccentricity, while y is a constant, 
aa yet indeterminate, deixaiding on the Sun’s action in the same manner as did the constant 
e introduced in Chap. iv. Wtien the comidcte action of the Sun is taken into accoimt, the 
value of n,f will be y + periodic terms. 


209. So far the only relation between the auxiliary ellipse and the 
actual position of the Moon consists in the fact that the former is placed 
in the instantaneous plane of the orbit. The connecting link is made by 
allowing the point whose true anomaly is f to be on the actual radius vector 
of the Moon. This fact, expressed in symbols, is, by Arts. 206, 208, 

^ = t, =/++ 7r„, 

so that r, f are the radius vector and true anomaly of the point on the 
auxiliary ellipse where the actual radius vector of the Moon cuts this ellipse. 
When z and the actual position of the Moon are known in terms of the time 
and of the constants, the auxiliary ellipse is completely defined. 

Let the actual radius vector of the Moon be, as earlier, r and put 

r = r (1 + v). 

When z, V are known in terms of the time and of the constants, the position 
of the Moon in its orbit will be known. The problem of motion in the 
instantaneous plane therefore consists in the determination of z, v and in 

• Hanien ia tb« Darlegung, i. p. 101, where these equations are given, denotes the ecceatrio 
anomaly by c. 
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the determination of the meanings to be attached to the constants n,,, Og, Co 
and to the arbitraries which arise when the equations for z, v are integrated. 

210. Some idea of Hansen’s method can now be given. Suppose that the initial position 
of X has been defined and that z, v have been expressed in terms of the time. The equa¬ 
tions (8) will then give r, /; from these, by means of the equations 

V = 7 + + no, r = r(l+y), 

we can calculate v, »•; y is a certain quantity (which is constant when the solar perturba¬ 
tions only are considered) to be defined during the process of solution so that no terms, 
increasing continually in pro^xirtion with the time, shall be present in the expressions for 
n^—g, I). The first object to be sought is therefore the determination of s, v. 

The second object in view is the determination of the motion of the plane of the orbit; 
this is given by the equations (5). But in order to reduce the longitude in the orbit to 
that along the plane of reference we must know tr. The latter is found, when i, d are 
known in terms of the time, from the equation 

da- .dff 

dt dt 

Also, when <r, i, 6 aie known, the latitude above the plane of reference will be obtainable. 

The determination of z, v will be reduced to the consideration of a function IF which 
will presently be constructed ; the variables a, t, 6 will be replaced by three others. The 
integration of the equations for IF, 2, v will furnish four arbitrary constants which will be 
determined in Art. 231, and those for the variables o-, t, 6 three further arbitrary constants; 
the latter throe will furnish the initial position of X and of the plane of the orbit. 
All the equations con.sidered are reduced to the first order. The equations for 2, v are 
really of the second order, since IF is determined by an equation of the first order. The 
equations for 1’, (^, K —the variables which ultimately replace o-, i, 0 —are each of the first 
order, so that the seven arbitrary constants are neceuary for the general solution of the 
equations. Six constants only are necessary to define the position of the Moon ; the 
seventh constant is that which defines the initial position of X. 


The Equations for z, v. 

211. Since v, the longitude in the orbit, is measured from a departure 
point, dv/dt has the same form, when expressed in terms of the instantaneous 
elements and of the time, in disturbed or in undisturbed motion (Art. 79); 
hence r^dvldt = rui-^/l — e'‘, in disturbed motion. From this and from the 
equations of Art. 208 we have, as in Art. 32, 

(1 ^0*^) 1 r 

^ = 1 -f e„cos f 




= Vl — «* = X, 
' at h 


nae 


dr _ _ 

dt ~ Vi — 


sin f—he sin f. 


nn 2 V 1 — = — 

Co 

= sin / = sin / 


dz Vl - c„’ 
/+^ = v =/-f n„yt -b TTo. 
r = f(l-bi/). 


...(10). 
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Of these, it is to be remembered that the portions to the left, involving 
the letters r, /, a, etc., refer to the instantaneous ellipse; those to the right, 
involving f, /* a^, etc., refer to the auxiliary ellipse. The connection is fur¬ 
nished by the two values for v and by the fact that the two ellipses lie in the 
same plane. 

Since / is a fund,ion of one variable z which is itself supposed to 
be a function of t, we deduce immediately 

/A dv df dz 
hr^ dt dz dt ^ 

Eliminating dfjdz from this equation by means of the value given for it in 
(10), we obtain 

.<”)■ 

Also, from the last of the .same equations, 

since h^la — Substituting in (11) and putting/=/+«(,?/ +-7r„ — 

wc find 

dz , . m Ih, ( V V y frV 


wheie 


* . 1 + F+'f j -y .( 12 ), 

dt h \l-fW v(l— 

_ 1 _ ^ 2 ^ ^ -l-ecos(/4- myt + TTo- x).Qgx 

h hfn (t^ 1 


These furnish the required equation for 


212. To find the equation for v we have, since r is a function of z only, 


,, . dr dz _dv 


Substituting from (11) for dzjdt and observing that 1 +v=rjr, we obtain 

dv _ j drh„r^ldr^ yi^+ r) r dr 
di ' dz hr^ r dt go" dz 


= _ ^ + I llSK + ^ 

hr dz r dt " Vl — gJ dz \a„) 


X X ci/* 

Put for-, -r-, their values from (10). The first and second terms 

r dz r dt 

of the latter expression for dvjdt become 

/(„ 1 + e cos/, . ^ 1 + Co cos. 

-r /, '^ueoSin/+ —;'. hesinf : 

h a(l-d‘) •' 0,(1 -e„’) ’ 
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or, since = o(1 -e*)/ao(1 — e'), they are 

+ +eocos/)).(14). 

U^v^l ^; 

But, differentiating (13) partially with respect to z, we have (since z is 
only present explicitly in r,/), after inserting the values of dfjdz, dfjdz given 
in (10 ), 

■dz-^Ka. (1 - ^ (1 + <’"» </+ "•!" + '•-*)! 

fe WoOoWl -eo* ■ , F, . , V 

-sm(/ + r!„yt + '7r„-x). 


- 2 ^- 

/i<o ^0 (1 


ifhich, since f+nayt + — X—f> ”«®»= ^1 — ^ 0 °. becomes 

dW_ 2h _ 

dz Uo (1 - e„-) 


* ^o(l • /*\ 

eoSin/(l+ecos/)— ~ emij) 


2h 


{fiosin/(I + ecos/) —(1 +eoC 08 /)esiii/). 


®0 (1 “ ® 0 ^) 

Comparing this with the expression (14) which contains the first two 
terms of dv/dt, we obtain 


^ ^ . aiF . y(l 4- v) /r Y 

dt ^ dz * Vl — 01 ? dz \tt( 


.(15), 


the required equation for v. 


213. It is easy to see that when the two sets of elements coincide, W, 

V, y vanish; further, if the disturbing forces vanish, dzjdt — 1. The quantities 

W, V, y are therefore at least of the first order of the disturbing forces. 
Hence, in the expression (12) for dzjdt, the third term is of the order of the 
square of the disturbing forces and it may be neglected in the first ap¬ 
proximation; in the fourth term we can, to the same degree of accuracy, 
put n^z =,n^ -I- const. = g: this amounts to neglecting the disturbing forces 
in the coefficient of y. The same remark may be made concerning the 
second term in the expression (15) for dvjdt. Hence, the principal parts 
of the equations for z, v depend on IF and this function must now be 
expressed in terms of the disturbing forces. 

So far the eqiuitiona (12), (15) are purely algebraical results obtained by the com 
bination of two sets of elliptic formulae and connected by the single fact that the longitude 
in each orbit, reckoned from one origin, is the same. One mean anomaly is therefore 
a function of the other, but no supposition, involving any relations between the two sets 
of elements, has been made and the results would be equally true for any two sets of 
elements in one of which the motion of the perigee is directly proportional to that of the 
mean anomaly*. 

* See Hansen, Veher die Anwendung oaculirender lilemente ale Grundlage der Berechnung der 
StHrungen einet PUmeten, und iiber die unalfMngigea Elemente der " Fundamenta nova etc.” Astr. 
Nach. Vol. xvm. Cols. 297-268. 
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Tiie equatimi for W. 

214. The expression (13) for is a function of the variable elements 
h,e,Xi contains t through the term Hf^yt and through r,f- —the latter 

being functions of z and therefore of t. But since the equations which 
express h, e, x in terms of the disturbing forces are given by their differ¬ 
entials, it will be better to form dWjdt and then to find W by a single 
integration, instead of performing the three integrations necessary to find 
X directly and then substituting their values in the expression for W. 
It will now be shown that, in performing these processes, r, f which 
are functions of z and therefore of t, may be considered constant. (See 
Art. 104.) 

Let T be a constant and let f, p, <f) denote the values of z, r, f when 
T replaces t-. p, ^ are then the sain^unctions of the constant t that 2, r,f 
are of t. Let W denote the value of W when p, ^ are put for f,f 

Now the expression (13) for W may be put into the form 

W = Li + Lif + Ljf cos/ -I- Lif sin f 

where Li, L^, L.„ L 4 do not contain r, f being functions of h, e, x, n^yt only. 
We may write this 



since t is a constant. After the integration, t must be put equal to t 
Hence we need only consider the function W, in which p, ^ are constants. 

We have, substituting p, ^ for f,f, z respectively, in equations (10), 

^ =1 + 60 cos p- Vl — eo“, etc. .. .(16). 

p 

216. The definition of W gives 

IT = -1 --- + 2^i + + 

h //(, a^ 1 

Therefore, considering p, ^ as constant and remembering that a^, Co, 
tto are always constant, 

dW dh 2 p _ ^ ( -R\\ 

dt ~ h^ ~dt ^ K tto (1 - eo=) dt ^ K a ,(1 - e„“j dt ^ ® ® 

where /9i = ^ -t- n^yt + tt^. 
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The equations (3), (7) ai-e immediately applicable. By means of them 
we find, 


Xr-2- _ + ^ ^ _ 

dt " A, tto (1 — Co’') K Uo (1 — eo*) 


spsin (/+X-A) 
h 


+1 (l + 9c<»(/+x-A)j +2^ 

But since /a = h^a (1 — e^) = h^a^{\ — e^^), l = a(l - ^), 
/+ X - /3i =/ + n„yt + TTo- ^ - noyt -■"•„=/- <jk, 

we obtain 


+ ^ 5 a,-(l - i.-) *’■</- * - a.-o 'i'’ 7;) 0 »i“ (♦+».!/( + ’T. - x). 

In order to get the hist term of this expression into a suitable form, 
differentiate (17) with respect to This gives 

- ( W 4- 4- A l-P ~ <2- noyi_+ Tro - X) 

V h / p A, (lo 1 — e„® ’ 


which, by means of (16), becomes 
2\ h i p> d^^ 


'ilndn 


Ao pVl — 


esin ((f> + n(,yt 4 tto -x)- 


Substituting for e sin (^ + Woy< + 7r„ — ;^) from this result in the last 
expression for dWjdt and rearranging the other terms, we obtain 


dW 

dt 


= h.%r [2 e cos (/- ♦) - 1 + 2 t 1“' </-■>)-' I 

■ 2Ao^ ‘jJr sin(/- ^) + r(-^y ^ ( If + + l) A (Py 

r ^ ,y/l _ g^j |_Va„/ j,*?? 2 V A / \0o/ . 


(IH). 


which is the required equation for If. When W has been found from this 
equation and thence, by putting T = t, the value of W, the equations (12), 
(15) will give z, v. In the process of integrating (18), p, ^ are, by Art. 214, 
to be considered constant. 


Several methods of arriving at this expression for d Wjdt have been given. On pp. 41-43 
of the Fundamenta, Hansen arrives at it by a direct transformation from the equations of 
variations of the elements, but the form obtained is slightly different from (18) above; the 
latter becomes the equation given in the Darlegwng, i. p. 107, if dRjdv, dRfdr be substituted 
for Sr, The method given above is based on one by Zech*. In the Darlegung i. pp. 


* Neue AbUitung der Haruen'tchen Fundamentalformelii fur die Bereehnung der Storungen. 
Astr. Nach. Vol. xni. Cols. 139-142, 205-208. 
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104-107 * * * § is another invostigation obtained directlj from the fact that the coordinates and 
the velocities have the same form in disturbed and in undisturbed motion. In all these 
methods Hansen’s theorem, enunciated in Art. 104, is used j Briinnow f gave develop¬ 
ments of a different form which suggested that this theorem was not necessary (see Jf. N. 
11. A. S. 1895, No. 2). Earlier, Cayley I had also given a method of obtaining the equations 
of the Fundamenta which assisted in clearing up several difficult points in that work. 

216. Six constants have been introduced with the auxiliary ellipse, namely, aq, Cq, n^,y, 
7r„ and that attached to (which in undisturbed motion is of the form These 

are not all independent and arbitrary. The two S'^'e connected by the equation 

= while y will be seen to be a certain constant necessary (like c in Chaps, iv. vrr.) 
to put the solution into a suitable form. The number of independent constants is therefore 
four ; the other three arise from o-, i, 6 (or from P, Q, K). Hence, as far as the motion in 
the plane of the orV)it i.s concerned, we have the ueces.Ha.ry number (Art. 210). The four 
new constants, which will be introduced when the equations for z, v are integrated, can be 
determined at will, and they wiU be so determined that the meanings of n,,, jr,,, Co in 

disturbed motion may be rendered independent of the method of solution adopted. As 
numerical values are used by Hansen, it is nece.s8ary to know beforehand what signifi¬ 
cations are to be attached to n,,, K- These arc, however, better explained when the 
equations for z, v have Ixsen integrated ; the definitions will be found in Art. 231 below. 
It is only necessary to state here that /<„, Cq differ from h, e by quantities of the order of 
the disturbing forces. 

It will therefore be seen that the elements with suffix zero are not the purely elliptic 
values of the instantatieous elements, if we understand by ‘ purely elliptic values ’ those with 
which wo start. On any develoi)ment with the latter as a basis, the observed mean 
motion, for exanqde, would no longer be denoted by a single letter but would consist of the 
p)urely elliptic value together with a series of constant terms due to the disturbing forces. 
This was seen in de Pontecoulant’s theory where the new arbitrarie.s arising during the 
integrations were used in such a way that the mean motion might l>e denoted by n. The 
same thing occiuixsd in Delaunay’s theory, but there it was necessary to make a direct 
transformation in the final results. Hansen, like de Pontccoulant, kecj)s the arbitraries 
(denoted by b, f below §) which arise in the integrations, for the purpose of defining Bq, e^. 
These remarks are necessary for a clear understanding of the three sets of elements used iu 
the Fundanienta. There Hansen denotes by («), («), etc., the quantities denoted by Uq, Mq, 
etc., above and by a,, n„, etc., the purely elliptic or initial vfilues of a, n, etc. (the latter 
being the instantaneous elements), that is, the values of o, n, etc., when the disturbing 
forces vanish II. With thfe notation used in this chapter, and in the Darleguny^, Uq, 
etc. implicitly contain terms due to the disturbing forces. 


* It was also given by Hansen in the Astr. Nach. Vol. lxii. Cols. 273-280, Neue Ableitung 
meifier Fundamental/ormeln fiir die, Bercclinung der Storungen. 

+ Saturn etc., nebit einer Ableitung der Hamen’echen Fumlamentalformeln. Astr. Nach. Vol. 
Lxiv. Cols. 259-266. 

t On Hansen's Lunar Theory. Quar. Math. Jour. Vol. i. pp. 112-125 ; A Memoir on the 
Problem of Disturbed Elliptic Motion. Mem. R. A. 8. Vol. xivn. pp. 1-29 ; A Supplementary 
Memoir on the Problem of Disturbed Elliptic Motion. Mem. R. A. S. Vol. xxviii. pp. 217-234. 
These are also found in his collected works Vol. in. pp. 13-24, 270-292, 344-359. 

§ Art. 280. 

II Fundamenta, pp. 62, 64. 

U Darlegung, t. p. 102. 
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It ie necessary to point out that is not the mean motion of the Moon’s perigee along 
the true ecliptic although it accounts for the greater part of this motion. It is the mean 
motion of the perigee in the orbit. A small correction, which depends on the mean motion 
of the Moon’s node along the ecliptic and on the square of the inclination, has to be applied 
in order to obtaid the mean motion of the perigee along the ecliptic. See Arts. 217, 237. 

- One great advantage of Han.sen’s method of computing the longitude in the plane of 
the orbit is that the inequalities produced in 2 by the motion of the plane of the orbit are 
necessarily very small. Since the force 3 does not occur in the equations for z, r, the 
inequalities produced in these variables by the motion of the plane of the orbit must all 
be small quantities of the order of the square of the disturbing forces at least. 


T/ie Motion of the Plane of tfie Moon’s orbit. 

217. Definitions. It is necessary now to define the variables by means 
of which the motion of the plane of the Moon’s instantaneous orbit is found. 
We suppose here that the Sun’s orbit is not fixed but that it is moving in a 
known manner. 

On the unit sphere, let XfiM', X'Clm' be the orbits of the Moon and the 
Sun respectively. Let X' be a departure point on the Sun’s orbit, defined in 
the same manner as X was. Let Xl,, XIj' be the ascending nodes of the orbits 
on the fixed plane of reference. With the notation used in Art. 206 we 
have, if accented letters refer to the Sun’s orbit, the following old and new 
definitions*: 



xfli = 0, yVlfl = i, Xili = cr, XM — y, XD, = 

ySl,'n = i', X'SI,' = <t', X'm' = v', X'D^f, 

X'nx^j. 


• The angles denoted here by are called by Hansen 4>, ^ respectively. Fmid/menta, 
p. 84. Darlegung, i. p. 110. The change is made to prevent confusion with the letter <(> used 
earlier. 
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Hence (Art. 101) 

d<T = cos i dd, da = cos i' dd'. '■ 

Also, put p = sin i sin 0 -, p' = sin f sin <r', i.(19). 

g = sin i cos <r, q' = sin i' cos a' ) 


All the quantities denoted by accented letters, except yj/, are supposed 
known, since they refer solely to the Sun’s orbit. 

Let N, K be defined by the equations 

2N = TTo + TTo' — ilr — -(/r' — 2^0 at, 1 

= TTo — tt/ — -f 4- 2no fit) ( )> 

where tTo' denotes the distance of the Sun’s apse from X' at time i = 0: o, 
will be so defined that N, K contain no terms directly proportional to the 
time. 

We have 

X + K = TTf, ~ •\jf — Tio (a — 7}) t, N — K = TT^' ~ — rio (a + Ti) t.. .(21). 

Since X'H — ^Ir', and since X, K contain no terms directly proportional to 
the time, the quantity —tJo (« + »?) represents the mean motion of the argu¬ 
ment rjr', that is, — )io(a + r)) is the mean motion of the Moon’s node alo^ig the 
true ecliptic. 

Again, if ir be the perigee of the auxiliary ellipse, the mean motion of 
the Moon’s perigee, when reckoned along the true ecliptic and then along the 
orbit, will be the same as that of tt, when reckoned in the same way. Now 

X'fl -f- IVir = X'Q. + Xtt — Xfl = ^fr' + myt H- tto — 

by Art. 208. The mean motion of — -vjr is — 2n(,7;, by the second of equations 
(20). Hence, the mean motion of the Moon’s perigee along the true ecliptic is 
j?„ (y - 2v). 

In general, y, a, q are constant quantities. The actions of the planets, however, produce 
small accelerations in the mean motions of the perigee and of the node, that is, they 
produce terms dependent on P,... These can be taken into account by putting for 
noat, n^qt the integrals n^iydt, nf,)adt, n„)qdt, respectively. The differentials of these 
quantities with respect to the time will then be still denoted by n^g), WflO, n^q, respec¬ 
tively *. 

Hansen introduces the quantities <I>, to denote the angles ylr — tr, — They are, 
however, merely intermediaries in his development of the equations obtained below: as 
they are not necessary in the proof given here, they will not be used in this sense. 
He uses the letter 'F, in another place, to denote an entirely different quantity. See 
Art. 230 below. 


* Fundamenta, pp. 51, 97, 98; DarUgung, i. pp. 103, 112. 
t Fundamenta, p. 82 ; Darlegung, i. p. 112. 
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The equations satisfied by P, Q, K. 

218. In any spherical triangle ABC whose sides, denoted by a, h, c and 
angles, denoted by A, B, C, all vary, we have 

dC^^ — dA cos b — dB cos a + dc sin A sin b , 

dh= dc cos A ■¥ da cos G + dB sin C sin a, 

da = dc cos B + db cos C + dA sin C sin b. 

To prove these, draw BD, AD so that the angles CBD, CAD are each equal to a right 
angle. We have, in the triangle ABC, 

cos C= - cos A cos +ain A sin B cos c.(22), 

and therefore, when the sides and angles all vary, 

— dC sin C—dA (sin A cos ^+cos A sin Bcose) 

+dB (cos A sin 5+sin A cos £ cos c) - cfc sin A sin 2? sin c. 

The coefficient of dA in this equation is equal to 

— cos (90— jf) cos(180 — .fl)4-sin (90—J) sin (180— 2?)cosc 

=cos ADB=sm Ceos b, 
by the spherical triangles ABD, ADC. 

Similarly, by considering the triangles ADB, CDB, we prove that the coefficient of dB 
is equal to sin C cos a. Also, since ain.B sinr=sin h sin C, the coefficient of —dc is equal 
to sin A sin b sin C. Substituting and dividing by - sin C we obtain the expression given 
above for dC. 

Again, in the result for dC, put ic-A,'n — B,n—C for a, 6, c and ir - a, ir —6, ir — c for 
A, B, C, respectively. We immediately deduce, from the known pi-operty of the polar 
triangle, the value of dc in terms of da, db dC, and thence, by interchanging the letters, 
the values of db, da, given above. 

For the triangle (fig. 9), put A = B = 180° - 1 , C = /, a = - <r, 

b = '>jr' — a, c=6 — ff. We obtain 

dJ =— di' cos (fir' — cr') + di cos (^ — cr) + (dd — dd') sin i' sin (-fi-' — <r').. .(2.3), 

dyfr' — da' — (dd — dd') cos i' + (d-fi- — da) cos J — di sin J sin (fir — a), 

dyfr —da= — (dd — dd') cos t + (dyjr' — da') cos J + di' sin J sin (\jr' - a'). 

Substituting for da, da' their values cos i dd, cos i' dd', and transposing, 
the second and third of these equations become, 

d‘^' — d-fi' cos J=dd (cos i' — cos i cos J) — di sin J sin ("fi — a) 

= dd sin i sin J cos (-^ — u) - di sin J sin (yfr — a), 

dy/r - dyjr' COS J = dd' (cos i — cos i' cos J) 4 di' sin J sin (y^ — a') 

= — dd' sin i' sin J cos (yfr' — a') 4 di' sin J sin (yjr' — a'): 



Fig. 10. 
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the second line in each case being obtained by the successive application of 
the formula (22) to the triangle fl'iflifl. 


But we have, from (20), 

(d-\}/ + dyjr') (1 - cos .7) = - 4 (dN + rioadt) sin* 

(d-v/r — d-yfr') (1 4 COS,/) = — 4 (dK - ti^7]dt) cos* \J. 

Therefore, substituting these values in the sum and difference of the two 
previous equations, we obtain 

dN + v„adt = ^ cot {di sin (\fr — er) — dd sin i cos (i/r — tr) 

— dx sin (-(fr-' — a-') + dd' sin i' cos (y]/-' — cr')j, 
dK — iiuT/dt = ^ tan {— di sin (\lr — <T) + dd sin i cos {-^ - <7) 

— dx sin (-^' — a') 4- dd' sin i' cos (•^' — cr')] 

The equations (2.3), (24) for dJ, dN, dK .ire purely geometrical results; 
it is necess.ary now to introduce the disturbing forces. 



We deduce immediately from equations (h). 


cos (yjr — a) + sin i sin (yfr — a) = h^r cos (v - yfr), 


dt 

di 

dt 


dt 

di . . , . dd . . . , , . 

sin (y — a) — sin i cos (y — a) = - h^r sin (v — \/f). 


Also, differentiating the expressions for p', q' in (19) and remembering 
that da' — cos i' dd', we obtain 


dp — di' cos i' sin a’ 4- dd' cos i' sin i' cos a', 
dq' = di' cos i' cos a' — dd' cos i sin i’ sin a'. 

Whence 


di' , , dd' . , I f dp . ,,dq' \ 

di' . , dd" . 1 / dp ,, dq' . , A 

»m(t ^ cos(+ cosf + 


Dividing the equations (23), (24) by dt and using the results just 
obtained, we find, since (fig. 9) dd sin i' sin {^Ir' — a') — dd sin i sin (yfr — a), 

dJ 


%=cos 0 -1) -—f (a ““ 'f-' + a. 

= -n,a-iA3rcotl/siii(»-+)+i^t/ cosf - 
= n„i 7 4- i h^r tan ^/sin (11 - ^r) 4- i cos ^ sin ..(25). 


dN 

dt 

dK 

dt 
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219. The final transformation is made by changing from the variables 
J,N to P, Q, where 

P = 2 sin i J sin (N - N^), Q = 2 sin J / cos (N-No) .(26). 


In these, No denotes the constant part of N. We deduce 

dP = dJ cos ^ J sin (N — No) + 2(iiV’8in cos {N — No) 

= dJ cos sin {N — No) + QdN, 

dQ = dJ cos ^ J cos {N - No) — 2di\r sin ^ / sin (iV — No) 

= dJ cos \J sin {N — No) - PdN. 

Substituting for dJ, dN their values just obtained, we find 
‘^=-n<,aQ-;t3rcosK8in(i^-V^-i\r4i\r,)+"^^g^ coh^' + ~J^ sin/x'), 
,U>aP+h^rco,)iJooB(v-f-N+No)+^^ g sin m'- ^ cos/) 

.(27). 

where fi = - — N + No. 

The equations (2.5), (27) for K, P, Q, are those required. The angle yfr' 
may be eliminated from (2.5) by means of the equation 



which follows immediately from the definitions of P, Q, /x'. 

When all the disturbing force.s are omitted, we have K, P, Q constant 
and therefore N, J constant, for «, rj are of the order of the disturbing forces. 
Now, by definition, No is the constant part of N ; let Jo be the constant part 
of J and Ko that of K. Hence : 

The first approximatioii to P, Q, K is given hy 

P = 0, Q = 2siniJ„, K = Ko .(28). 

These values correspond to fixed positions of the orbits of the Sun and 
the Moon. 

The quantities p, q, defined in Art. 217, have not been used. It is evident from the 
definitions that the equations for P, Q, K should lie symmetrical (except with regard to 
signs) with respect to the quantities referring to the Sun and the Moon ; the parts of these 
equations dependent on 3 can, in fact, be exhibited in terms of dpjdt, dqjdt by expressions 
similar to those which contain dp'jdt, dq'jdt. The reason for not expressing them in this 
form is that the latter are known functions while the former are functions of the quantities 
we wish to find. It will be seen from fig. 9 that p, q are the sines of the latitudes of 
the points X, Y below the plane of reference and that p\ ^ are those of X\ V' below the 
same plane. 
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Since J is small and since N—N^ contains only periodic terms dependent on the 
disturbing forces, equations (26) show that the principal part played by Q is to bear the 
periodic variations in the inclination of the Moon’s orbit to the ecliptic. The quantity P 
is small and it carries chiefly the perturbations included in N\ they are multiplied by the 
small quantity sin \J. Also, by equations (21), Ao- A+A’o —A, N^-N—K^-^K contain 
the periodic parts of the motions of the Moon’s node, along the Moon’s orbit and along the 
ecliptic, respectively ; the diflference between these is very small. 


The Form of the Development of the Disturbing Function. 


220. We have from Art. 107, after replacing R by pR, 

As before, 5 is the cosine of the angular distance between the Sun and Moon 
and therefore, by fig. 9, 

S = cos flilf cos Dm' + sin DM sin flm' cos J. 


In order to obtain a perfectly general development of R, the auxiliary 
(not the instantaneous) ellipse, with its variable mean anomaly n^z, is used 

for the developments in the plane of the orbit, and the instantaneous values 

of i, 6, a (or of the variables replacing these) for those of the plane of the 
orbit. For symmetry, we suppose the Sun’s motion to be defined also by an 
auxiliary ellipse with a mean anomaly n^z', the perturbations of its radius 
vector being denoted by v and the mean motion of its auxiliary perigee in 
the plaue of the orbit by n„y'. 

To develope R we have 

r = r (1 + v), DM = v —yfr —f + n^yt + tto - i/r, 

r' = r (1 + v), Dm' = v' — - J' + n^y't + tt /- yjr', 

by Art. 209. Substituting, we obtain 


R = 


m' (1 + v)’ P 


m’ (1 + py P 


where 


iff;;. f (iff. 


8 = cos (/+ n^yt + ir, - V’*) cos (/' + Uoft + Wo' — 

+ sin (/ + n^yt + tt, - ■^) sin (/' + 4- Tr„' - ‘^') cos J. 

Since the variables f', p', referring to the Sun’s orbit, ai'e supposed to 
be known functions of the time, R is thus expressed as a function of t and of 
the unknown variables f f, v, yfr, J. 

Let o) = ntyt + ttq — 


to — n^y't 4- TTo' — 


,(29). 
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so that, by fig. 9, w, a' are the distances of the apses of the auxiliary orbits 
from the common node 12. We have then 


8 = cos (/ + w)cos(/' + 6)') + sin (/^+ w) sin {/' + a>') cos J... (30). 

Now f, f are, by equations (8), the elliptic true anomaly and radius vector 
corresponding to a mean anomaly n^z, with constants Oo, Co; in the same 
way, f', f' correspond to a mean anomaly z' with constants a„', «o', Co'. 
Therefore, putting rno^jtzao’' = we find 


a,R-vi, (J G-S- h) 


+ m; 


(1 + vY 
( 1 + 




where S has the value (30). 


Comparing these values of R, S with those given in Art. 124, we see, 
by the remarks just made, that the method of development, given in Art. 12-5, 
will be available if we simply replace a, e, a', e', w, w' by ^Of ^ » ^1) » 
n^z\ respectively, and multiply 


iE<» by (1 + i/)V(l + vj, by (1 + v)V(l + v')\ etc. 


Finally, to take into account the correction noted in Art. 7, we must further 
multiply by {E - M)j{E + M). 


If we look at the developments of l/r', 1/A given in Art. 5, it is not difficult to .see that 
the general form of the multiplier of /tO), necessary when the force function given in Art. 8 
is used, is 


(E+M) 



+ 1 



This exiu'ession was first obtained in an indirect manner by Harzer*. 


221. We shall thus have the development of in a perfectly general 
form; it will be expressed as an explicit function of the unknemm variables 
z, V, a>, Q>', J, and of t through the known variables z, v —the rest of the 
symbols present being absolute constants. It will bo shown later how '45, 
are obtained from this development of R. In order to find R in a form 
suitable for the determination of the motion of the plane of the orbit, we 
must transform from the variables w, a>', J to R, Q, K. 

By equation (14) of Art. 124, we see that w and cs' will only occur in R 
in the form of multiples of w ± <a', and that a term containing in its argument 
ji (o) + &>'), where is a positive integer, will have its coefficient at least of 
the order sin^' ^J. Hence, all terms in R are of the form 

sin®-'' cos [jn^z+j'n^'z' +yj (a> + w') + ji (w — a>')], 

where A contains only integral powers of e„, e„', ao/uo', sin® ^J, and j, are 
positive or negative integers. 

* Ueber die Riickwerkung der von dem Monde in der Bewegung der Sonne erzeugten Stifrungen 
auf die Bewegung dee Mondei, Astr. Nach. Vol. czxiii. Cols. 193-200. 
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But, from (29) and (20), we deduce 

ft) + to' = not (y + y' + 2a) + 2N, a) — a>' = not(y-y' — 2Tf) + 2K ; 
and therefore the general term is of the form 

nii^A sin^'> \J cos {/9 + 2j, {N — No)], 

where 

^ =jnoZ +j'noZ + jiTio 2a) + 2j^No - 1 - ji' not {y - y' - 2r]) + 2j,'K. 
Also, from (26), we have 

4 Hin= \J = Q\ 2 sin* sin 2{N — No) = PQ, 

4 sin* ^ J cos 2 (N — No) = Q* — P*. 

The expression of i2 as a sum of periodic terms therefore contains the five 
unknowns v, P, Q, K ] of these, the variables rtoZ, K occur in the argu¬ 
ments only and the variables v, P, Q in the coefficients only. 

It is to be noticed that, since HoZ, v enter into R only through v, r, we can 
express P as a function of the time and of the Jive variables r, v, P, Q, K. 
We then have ^ =dRjdr, %r = dRldv, and the expressions for the disturbing 
forces may therefore be directly inserted into equation (18). But as the 
latter has to be solved by continued approximation, this process would 
necessitate the expansion of the two expressions dRjdr, dR/dv. In the first 
approximation, the latter can be transformed into the differentials of R 
with respect to certain quantities present explicitly in the expansion of R. 
We shall first find relations between 3 ^^nd the partial derivatives of R with 
respect to P, Q, K, since the results for these are quite general. 


222. The general expression for R is 

o m' (\ XX' + YY'4-ZZ\ m fl rS\ 

“/rU »•'* “ / “/r U rV’ 

where A* = (A - Z')* -f- (F - F')* + (Z- Z'f = r* -t- 7-'* - 2rr’S ,; 


(X, F, Z), (X', F', Z') being the coordinates referred to any axes. 
From the first form of expre&sion we deduce 


dR 

VI , 

1 

m' 1 1 

^ \ Z’ 



dZ 


( A* r'V 





axis 

of 

Z perpendicular to the plane of 

the 

Moon’s 

And, from the second 

form of 

expression 

for 

R, 

dR 

m' i 

^rr' r N m' 

(1 1\ 




dS~ 


;A* r'v fi ^ 

Ia* 

rr. 
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dS’ 


Hence 

or, since (fig. 9) Z' = — r sin {v' — yfr') sin J, the relation becomes 


ain («' - >lr') sin J. 


.(31). 


223. Again, from Art. 220, 

S = cos (v — yfr) cos (v' — \fr') + sin (t> — -v/r) sin («' — \fr') cos J 
— cos* cos (v ~ v' ~ yjr + ^') + sin* cos (v + v' —yfr — y/r') ; 

and, by equations (20), 

— y^ + yfr' = 2K - TTo + 'rr„' — 2Voi}t, — yjr — ylr' = 2N — tTo — 7r„' + 2noat. 
Therefore, as N, K enter into S only through yfr, yfr', 

^ = - 2 cos* sin (v — v' — y(r + = — 2 sin* sin (v + v' — yfr — yfr'). 

Again, since J only occurs in 5 in its explicit form, 

dS 

^ = -sinJ sin (v — sin (v' — yfr'). 

But we easily deduce from (26) by differentiation, 


3^ , t 1 r / n ^ do\ 

Equating the two values of dS/dJ, we obtain 


dN~^dP ^ dQ . 


P^ + q|^ = — 4 sin* sin {v - -f) sin (v' - yjr') .(33). 

Also, from the values of dS/dK, dS/dN, we find 

^ cos* sin* \J = — sin* J cos {v — yfr) sin (»' — yfr'). 

Multiply this equation by Q, the first equation for dS/dJ by Psint/ and 
add. We obtain, after using the values (26) of P and Q in the right hand 
members, 

P ^sin J + Qg^cos* 


'dN' 


=s — 2 sin* / sin ^ cos (d — — ilT + ilT,) sin (v' — yjt''). 


But by (32), 
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and therefore we have, after dividing by P® + = 4 sin’ \J, 

^ cos* iJ — iQ = — sin J" cos ^ cos (t> — — iV + iV,,) sin (v' — ^Jr').. .(34). 

In a similar manner we can deduce 

^cos’^/ + ^ = — smJ cos hin (v — yjr- N + N^) sin (v' — >/r')...(35). 

Since P, Q, K enter into R only through S, we have 

m_dRd^ dR^dRdH dR^^^ 

dP'dSdP’ dQ dS dQ' dK dSdK' 

Whence, multiplying the equations (33), (34), (35) by dR/dS and substituting 
in their right hand members the value of dR/dS given by (31), we find 

+ SrStan^Psin (v - x^r), 


.(36). 


hR 7)R 

gpcos’^— iQ^ = r3co8^J cos{t) — -i^ — N + N^), 

gg cos’ ^ = r3 cos sin (v— yfr ~ N + 

These results, which are quite general, are put into the form in which 
they will be useful in Art. 235. 


'The First Approximation to R and to the disturbing forces. 

224. A limitation of the general value of R will now be made by 
supposing the orbit of the Sun in its instantaneous plane to be an ellipse, so 
that 1 % z = g'= n^t + c„' (where c#' is a constant) and »'' = 0, r' = r'. The 
perturbations of the solar orbit, thus neglected, only produce small effects on 
the motion of the Moon. 

The first approximation to P is obtained by substituting for the coordi¬ 
nates their elliptic values, that is, we put 

“ g ~ Ufjt Cqj V — 0, = Rt )> “ R DI *^o) 

whence to + < 0 '= n„t {g + y'+ 2a) + 2Ne, 

to — 0 }'= n^t {y — y — 2ri) + 2Ko, 

in which y', being a known constant, is retjiined: y, a, t) are constants to be 
found. We have also, by (26), 

P = 0, Q = 28in^P«. 

The first approximation to P is therefore expressed explicitly as a 
function of the time, the arguments being sums of multiples of the four 
angles g\ < 0 , a>', and the coefficients being expanded in powers of e,, e^', 
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sin* ^Jo. Oo/«o’- For the motion of the plane of the orbit when R is 
expressed in terms of n„ 0 , v, P, Q, K, we also put n^z=g, i/ = 0. The partial 
derivatives of R with respect to P, Q must be formed before we give to P 
the value 0 and to Q the value 2 sin ^ Jo. As regards K, we evidently have 
dRJdK = ap/s/To- 

In the Fundamenta (p. 81), Hansen used the derivatives of R with regard to p, g as 
though It were a function of the fow variables r, v, />, q only. The difficulty is merely that 
Hansen has attached a meaning to dR/dp, dRfdq which is unusual. The jwint was cleared 
up by Jacobi'*. 


225. To express the disturbing forces To terms of the patiial 
derivatives of R. 

Denote by *4.1o> To the values of the disturbing forces T when the first 
approximation to R is used. In the terms multiplied by quantities of the 
order of the disturbing forces, we can put r — r = ra,f= /=/„, where r\,f„ are 
the values of f,/when n^z =g. Since, in the first approximation, e„, g enter 
into R only through r,f and since g enters here in the same way that nt + e 
entered in the expressions of Art. 7.5, the second and third of equations (4) of 
that article are available. We therefore obtain, with the necessary changes 
in notation. 


dR 

^9 


dR 

9^0 


= - ^ 0^0 cos/(, + 



sin/„ + 


sin/, \ 

l-CoV’ 


BR Of] e(t 
- 3e “ 


sin/, + 



Vl-e/ 


/..(37). 


= %\ —V sin 


^ U^^ V ir-iT-K, 


By means of these results we can express 1^,, T, in terms of dR/de„, dR/dg. 
Also, since a enters into R only in the form ?; + w, we have 


^^^dR 
dv do) 


(38). 


The First Approximation to W. 

226. The general process of solution adopted by Hansen is one of 
continued approximation. There has been found, in Art. 21.5, a general 
expression for dWjdt which contains %. Now W is of the order of the 
disturbing forces and all the terms present in the expression for dWjdt arc 
implicitly functions of z, f, t. 

* Atuzug zweier Sehreiben etc. Crelle, Vol. xui. pp. 12-31. 
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Put 

rj|>2 = n„t 4- c„ + 8^: = + n^hz, = Wot + c„ + Sf = 7 + • -(39), 

and, in finding the first approximation to W, neglect Sz, Let po, fPo,/ii, 
Wq, etc. be the values of p, W, etc. when for n^z, rio? are put g, 7, respec¬ 
tively. Also, as h, r differ from h^, by quantities of the order of the 
disturbing forces, we can, in the terms multiplied by quantities of that order, 
put h = K,r = 


Let 


rp_Kj 
J. Q— -^0'0 


2^"cos(/o-<^o) -1+—{cos(/o~(^„)-1; 


+ 2-'Voi<osin(/o-0o). 


The equation for Wq may be written 


dW„ 

dt 





dy \aj 


But since y is of the order of the disturbing forces, we can, in the coefficient 
of y, neglect ITo and put h = h^. Hence, the first approximation will be 
obtainable from 


^ _ fp ^*0^ d 


( 40 ). 


227. IVe shall now transform T„ so that the values of 2 ^i)> given 
by (37), (38), may be inserted. The .suffix zero, which occurs in every symbol 
present in will, for the sake of brevity, bo omitted until the end of this 
article. 


With this understanding we have, by the elliptic formula" (16), 

- 1 - = - 3 4- 2 ^ ~ ^ ^ „ 2pe cos ^ na 

a(l —e-) ' 0(1—e'-*) a(l—t^)’ Vl—e“ 

Therefore 

^ 3 2p cos d) r cos/ cos/+e\T. . .1 

VI --a= K r + + “'i* ““/J 

2,, B,n * »i^/^ j __ j 


Vl — 


3 


+ 


oecos/. l+ecos/\ * . ."I 

^ •'+ j3^jaXr-ha’'^esin/J 

2p cos <f) + 3ae f fa cos/ cos/+ e\ ~ , ..ox • /•! 

a VI—? ■ r^) ”"■^.1 
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We deduce, from (37), 


daR 


aZr _ o*e 


sin/+ 


ae 


"ocos/ 


co 8 /+e' 
1 -e* 


Xr. 


On the left-hand side of this equation put Xr^dRjdm and substitute in 
the second line of the latter expression for T: for the first and third lines, 
the equations (37) are available. We obtain, on restoring the suffixes, 

m _ ndOoR 1 / 2 poCOS ^ N /dagR _ 1 3aoi?\ 2 ^, sin <f>a doji 

This expression is now very easily calculated from the first approximation 
to the value of a^R, for R has been expressed as a sum of periodic terms 
whose arguments contain g, to and whose coefficients are functions of e^. 
The portions dependent on R are thus expressed by means of periodic series 
with constant coefficients and with arguments of the form /St -h /S’. 


228. Let, for a moment, 

= F'-(a - H', 

in which the signification of F', G', H' is evident. Since a^R is expressible 
by means of cosines, and since g, to occur in the arguments only while e, 
occurs in the coefficients only, F', G' will be developable in sines and H' in 
cosines of angles which are all of the form fit + R' O, constant). 
Here, Rt + R' is formed of multiples of the angles g, g, to, to', all of which, 
owing to the introduction of a, g, contain t; also, /S' = 0 when /3 = 0, for 
n,', etc. are supposed to be incommensurable with one another. 

Since po, <f>i, are the radius vector and true anomaly corresponding to a 
mean anomaly 7 , we have, by the theorem of Art. 43, 

2’o = 2 2c58in(y7-f-/9t-t-/8'). 


The first sign of summation refers to the angles /3t - 1 - /S' and the second to the 
integral values of j; 0 is the symbol for the general coefficient coiTesponding 
to the angle /St -H /S'. The extra labour, caused by the presence of the angle 
7 (which does not occur in /St -t- /S'), is compensated by the ease with which 
the other coefficients can be obtained, when the values of Q,, t',, CLi, for all 
values of /8t + /S', have been calculated. See Art. 43. 


When To has been thus found in terms of the time, we obtain from (40) 


dWo 

riodt 
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But, by equation (19) of Art. 43, we have 

Hence 


dj[, 

Ti^dt 


00 


S 


Cj sin (jy + fit+ /S') + 




where the terms for which /3< + /S' = 0 are written separately, their coeffi¬ 
cients being denoted by c/. 


229. Integration of the Equation for IFo and Determination of y. 

We have on integration, since 7 is constant during the process, 

TTo = - i ^ cos (j7 + fit + ^') + S f - + c/ - c'_/]sinyV +.^(7), 

-«P iLvl-eo’ J 

where the additive arbitrary constant, denoted by .^’( 7 ), may be a function 
of 7 . 

Putting r = t and therefore y = g.yfe find 

Fo=-n ,2 i %os{jg+^t+fi')+n^x\-j.M=jRj+Cj'-c'-^Binjg+F(g) 

p 1 Lvl — 60’ J 

.(41). 

Now y was specially introduced in order that expressions of the form 
t X periodic term might be eliminated, if possible. Determine y so that the 
coefficient of t sin g vanishes. This gives 

2yRjjf 1 — e/ + c/ — c'_, = 0 .(42). 

The corollary to the theorem of Art. 43, applied to c/ —c'-/, then shows that 

^yjRjN^ - Co’ + c/ - c'_j = 0. 

Hence the coefficient of t siny'y vanishes, and therefore all the terms having 
the time as a factor disappear from W^. 

The equation (42) gives a first approximation to y*. That it should be 
capable of being determined so that all terms of the forbidden form may be 
eliminated, is sufficiently evident from what has been .said in previous 
chapters. All that now remains is the determination of the form of F(g), 
the function which contains the arbitrary constants. 

* Fnndamenta, p. 191. The determination of y, given in the DarUffuttff, i. p. 338, is not 
directly applicable here because Hansen is there simply performing a veriflcatioo of his 
tables. 
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230. Determination of the Form of F{g). 

The constants are found by considering the initial form of W. Put 
p = a, (1 — ef) - pCo cos 

and express TT# as a linear function of p cos p sin ^; the coefficients of these 
quantities being of the order of the disturbing forces, we can put po, ff>o for p, 0 . 
Hence, the expression (17) may be written 

F, = S + T f cos +1sin , 

Veto / eto 

where S — 1 -+ 2 ^ - 3r. ^ -'it ?•, 

h ho ha 1 - Co’* 

/t e cos (x - thyt - 7r„) - Co \p = 2 ® ~ 

ha ~ 1-e/ ’ ha 1-ea^ 

Since the arbitrary ( 7 ) is the only constant in the expression for given 
in the previous article, all that is required is to find the form of the constant 
part of Fo. Let the constant part of ^ (which, by Art. 206, is the distance 
Xv) be 7 r„; then T' will contain no constant term. 

The constant parts of h, e are as yet undefined: it was merely assumed 
(Art. 216) that they differed from ha, Ca by quantities of the order of the 
disturbing forces. In Art. 226 these differences were multiplied by 
quantities of the order of the disturbing forces and they were therefore 
neglected; here this does not take place. Let the differences be such that 
the constant parts of H, T are denoted by ft, f; the approximate constant 
part of « — is then and that of h/ha — 1 is ^ft + (See Art. 234.) 

The constant part of F„ is therefore 

F{ry) = ft + f cos <^„ + = ft - f 1cos j 7 , 

\aa / 1 OCa 

by equation (18), Art. 43. From this we deduce F{g) by putting t = t or 7 = gr. 

Since the terms multiplied by t have been made to vanish, the equation 
(41) becomes, on the substitution of this value of F(g), 

Fo = - reo2 f cos (jgf + /9t + /S') + ft - f 2 cob jg. 

— 00 p I (j6o 

On the subject of the determination of the constants b, ( and on their general meaning 
with respect tok,e and hg, eg, Hansen’s paper, referred to in the foot-note of page 168 above, 
will be found of great assistance. See also Fundammta, pp. 65, 66, 196, Darlegung, i. 
pp. 332—337, etc. 
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The Integration of the Equations for z, v, and the Signification to be 
attached to the Constants of the Auxiliary Ellipse. 

231. Substituting the first approximation for W in (12) and neglecting 
the third term of the equation—that term being of the order of the square 
of the disturbing forces,—we find 

J=1-7?<,S 2 ^^cos(j5r+^t + ^) + 6-f l|^^cosj5r 

- 1 / (1 - (1 + + 2 2 cos.(44), 

1 

where, in the last term, r„ has been put for r (since y is of the order of the 
disturbing forces) and for ro has been inserted its value given by 
cqu.ation (19) of Art. 43. We can also put for y the value found in 
Art. 229. 


The non-periodic part of dzjdt will be 

1 + b+ d, 

where 6, d are of the order of the disturbing forces, b being arbitrary and d 
containing the rest of the known non-periodic terms in (44). On integration, 
it will produce in n^z the term 

(1 -f 6 -f d). 

There is now an opportunity of defining ?)„. Let it represent the mean 
motion of the mean anomaly n^. With this definition we must dotei’mine the 
arbitrary b, so that 

6 + d = 0. 


Again, if d represent the known coefficients of cos g in (44), the coefficient 
of this term will be 


d'- 


dR, 
^ de,’ 


where d', f are of the order of the disturbing forces. On integration the 
coefficient of sin^' in z will therefore be {d' — ^dRifde„)jn„. We define f so 
that the coefficient of sin g in z vanishes. This, as we shall see directly, 
amounts to a definition of e,,. 


The value of z is therefore given by 

n^z = g + sin (/3t -|- /S'), 
where fit -I- /S' is an angle of the form 

39 +39 +jy^ + ji'w'. U> 3> h . ji' = + » • • • 
the term for which j = l,j =ji= j\ = 0 luiving its coeffi/dent zero. 


-00): 
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The arbitrary constant present in ^ is the value of the non-periodic pstft 
of the disturbed mean anomaly at time t = 0. 


232. The value of defined above, is the mean motion of the mean anomaly of the 
auxiliary ellipee, that is, the mean rate of separation of the Moon from the perigee of the 
auxiliary ellipse. To obtain the mean motion of the Moon it is necessary to add to no the 
term Mo(y “^'7) which (Art. 217) represents the mean motion of the perigee of the auxiliary 
ellipse. Since the mean motion of the Moon is observed directly, in order to obtain for 
purposes of computation we must also know the mean motion of the Moon’s perigee—a 
quantity which is found from theory. The latter is, however, capable of being observed 
with great accuracy and Hansen, in performing his computations, used a value of Wj, obtained 
fh>m these observed values. The computed value for the motion of the perigee agrees 
very nearly with the value obtained directly from observation : the small diSerence causes no 
sensible error in the coeflScients of the periodic terms*. 


When the value of is inserted in the exi>ansion of / in terms of the mean anomaly, 
we obtain 


e, bin sin 2n^ -I-..., 


where e^, Sj,... are known functions of e, given by equation (7) of Art. 34. Since 
= g + we find 


f=g + nt^ + (l smg + 


/Tt^Sz 

V'l! 


(n^Sz)^ 

3! 




cos g + 


Although n^fiz contains no term with the argument g, terms with argument g, other 
than «j sin g, will arise in /, owing to combinations of terms in the jwwers of n^z with 
those of the elliptic development. For instance, the term in n^bz with argument 2g will 
combine with e, cos g to produce a term of argument g in /. These terms, as well as those 
of the same argument which arise from the reduction of the longitude in the orbit to that 
on the ecliptic, are very small 

Hansen computes with e, = '05490079 ; this produces 22637"'15 as the cocfiicient of 
siu g in the expression for the ecliptic longitude. The observed value of this coefficient is, 
according to him, 22640"'15 and, in order to produce this coefficient, the value of should 
have been •05490807. The difference is very small and it is sufficiently taken into account 
by multiplying those terms whose characteristic is e by •05490807/'06490079. Very few 
terms need to be thus corrected; the principal one is the evection. (See the papers of 
Newcomb referred to in Art. 238 below.) 


233. The equation (15) will now serve for the calculation of v. But 
since dW/ds = dW/d^ (where the bar denotes that t is changed into < after 
the differentiation) and since dWln^^=dWldy in the first approximation, we 
can put dW/dz = n^WD/dy. Also, to the same degree of accuracy, we can 
neglect the product yv and put d/dz = n^djdg. The equation therefore 
becomes 




d /nV 
Vl - Co’ dg Uo/ 


DarUgung, i. pp. 178, 848. 
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The value of 9 TTo/Sy may be obtained from Art. 229 and thence, by putting 
T = <, that of the first term of this equation; therefore, after inserting the 
values of y, as before, we have 

^ = 2A8in (y9t + /3'); 
at 

whence, integrating, 

V = C - 2 4^ cos {fit + fi'). 
fi 

Here fit + fi' is of the same form as before and A is the corresponding 
coefficient. The constant G, owing to the relation Ui^a^ = fi, is not arbitrary: 
we proceed to find it. 


234. We have, from equations (43), Art. 230, 

wh».re h{hjh^^, S(holh) denote the differences of h/h^, hjh from unity. Also, 
in the same article, 6, f were defined to be the constant parts of H, T. 
Hence 

^ + 5 ^ 0 ? = constant part of 2S ^ - 9 


„ -,39^»+2(9|“)“-.... 


But, by definition (Art. 211), 


1 ^0 , o ^ ^ 1 + ecos/ 

li Ka, 1 -^.,= 

= -l 

h h^r io h 1 + V 

= _ 1 4- *0 ^ 

^h{i + vy h{i + uy’ 


since hH = ha^lo and 7- = r(l + v). Therefore 


■r ■" A (nnr)’, 

an equation which is true generally. 

Neglecting, in the first approximation, the terms which are of the order 
of the square of the disturbing forces, this equation gives 

X 


Tr+^‘' 


const, part of 2p = const, part of ^ — TTo 

= — ^b — Jeof — const, part of W"#. 
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As b, ^ and the constant part of are already known, we can find C from 
this result. 


Cor. When 2 , ¥ have been found, the first approximation to hjh can be most easily 
calculated by means of equation (11) which, when r has been put equal to r (1 + v), gives 

^_ 2/ _ (ty 

“ A (1 + »-)* \«o/ ’ 


or. 


h 


1 = 2»-+ 1/=! + (1 +»'>* 


y(i±0' 
Jl - 



This will be required in the next approximation to 2 . 

It can also be found by integrating the equation dAfdt ~ - h^Rj'bc*. 


The values of P, Q, K as far as the First Order of the 
Disturbing Forces. 


236. In Arts. 218, 219, the equations satisfied by P, Q, K have been 
given in terms of the disturbing force 3 and of certain known quantities/?', 
q'. Further, in Art. 223, expressions for the partial derivatives of R with 
respect to P, Q, K have been found in terms of 3- Substitute the results 
(36) in the second terms of the right-hand members of equations (2.')), (27), 
and substitute the result (27') in the third term of (25). The equations for 
dPjdt, dQ/dt, dKjdi become 


dP ^ 
dQ 


■). 


,dR . ^ dR\ 


dR\ cos /dp' 


dq 


cos z 


\dt 


1(« ^s) a - -f” * ) 


y («), 


where 


4 cos i' cos 

fi = — ^^' — N-\- N^=n^{a-\-rj)t-{- N„ — K — 7r„', by (21). 


These are the general equations for P, Q, K ; they are given on p. 93 of the Fundamenta 
and on p. 117 of the first volume of the Darlegung\. The second of equations (21) shows 
that the constant part of is wo' -N^ + therefore, if we neglect the periodic part 

(which is very small) of A, we have p'=Wj (a -I- ij) < - i^q'. Since - no (a + ij) < is the mean 
motion of the node (Art. 217), this result shows that - fi is the mean longitude of the ascend- 


• DarUgung, 1 . pp. 164, 166. Bee also G. W. Hill, Note on Haneen't general Formula; for 
PertmrbatioTu, Amer. Joum. Math. Yol. nr. pp. 256-269. 

f Hansen, in the Darlegung, denotes the angle F by $. The change is made to avoid confusion 
with the angle xO,. 
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ing node of the Moon’a orbit on the ecliptic. It is to be remembered that a, tj are, by 
definition, to be so determined that N, K or that P, K contain no terms proportional to 
the time. 

236. We can immediately show that the secular motion of the ecliptic will only produce 
periodic terras in P, Q. Let this motion be given by 

p' = bit cos i' + con.st., q' = h^t cos i' + const., 

where 6,, 6j' are constants supposed known. Substituting in (45), we see that the parts 
dbPjdt, dSQIdt, due to these terms, arc {leriodic. The corresponding terms in dbKjdt, being 
multiplied by P or Q and therefore by sin are much smaller and they may be neglected. 
If wo put K = A'o in the expression for /*', the periods of these terms will be seen to be the 
same as that of fi, that is, they will be firing (a + tj); this quantity is the period of revolution 
of the Mjxin’s node along the ecliptic* (Art. 217). 

Another mcthml of finding the effect of the motion of the ecliptic will be given in 
Chap. xiii. 

237. It has been seen, in Art. 219, that when the disturbing forces 
are neglected, 

P = 0 , Q = 2 sin K = A'^. 

Neglect the motion of the ecliptic, that is, consider p', q' as constants. 
Put 

P = 0 + BI‘, Q = 2 sin+ BQ, K ^K^ + BK. 

In the terms containing the di.stnrbing forces, neglect BP, BQ, BK and 
put h — ho. 



where the zero suffix indicates that, after R has been differentiated, the 
constant values of P, Q, K arc to be substituteil. 

The eipiations (4.")) become 

^P = - 2?i„a sin BQ = ii„Co, BK = not) + 

It is not difficult to see, from Art. 221, that Bo, Do will be expansible in series 
of cosines, and (7, in series of sines of angles depending on the time ; hence 
Co will contain no constant term. 

Let Ao be the constant term in {dR/dQX: the constant term in tioBo will 
be — /iqxIoCos’' ^Jo and that in iioDo will be sin Hence the constant 

terms in dBPIdt, dBKjdt are respectively 

— 2noa sin \Jo — KAo cos* iior} + ^hoAo sin |Jo- 

• Fimdamtfita, p, 94; DarUgung, i. p, 118. 
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When the equations for SP, SK are integrated, these will be the terms 
multiplying the time. 

Now a, ri were introduced so that N, K should contain no terms pro¬ 
portional to the time; the condition demands that P, K contain no such 
terma We therefore determine a, n so that the two expressions written 
above are zero. Hence 

cos’ JJo/sin ^Jo, Wo’? = - sin ; 
giving T) = a tan’ 

These equations determine the first approximations to a, v- The remark¬ 
able relation between them is modified in the higher approximations. 

The integration of the equations (45) will furnish for P, Q values 
depending on sines, and for K a value depending on cosines of arguments 
of the form /St + 

238. On integration we can add arbitrary constants to hP, SQ, SJT: these 
arbitraries, since the necessary number has been already introduced, may be 
determined at will. That added to SK merely adds to and it may 
therefore be put zero; K — is thus expressed as a series of sines. The 
constant additive to SP will also be put zero, so that P is expressed as a 
series of sines. The constant part of Q was 2 sin where /(, was arbitrary; 
to BQ we add a constant k, so that Q is expressed in the form 

2 sin + * + series of cosines. 

The constant /c is used so that, when the latitude has been found, the 
coefficient of the principal term (which has as its argument the distance 
of the Moon from the node) is sin —this coefficient being determined 
directly from observation. 

A careful investigation of the meanings to be attached to these constants and to those 
defined in Art. 232, and a comparison with the constants used by Delaunay, is given by 
Newcomb, Transformation of Hansen's Lunar Theory*. Another paper, Investigation of 
Corr^ions to Hansen's Tables of the Moon with Tobies for their Application^, by the same 
author, naay also be consulted with advantage. 

To find the next Approximation to v, P, Q, K. 

239. When the disturbing forces were neglected, we had i< = 0 and P, Q, K 

constants. Let hz, », 8P, iQ, 8 A be the parts, just found, depending on the first order of the 
disturbing forces. In order to find the next approximation to the values of the variables, it 
is oecessaiy to substitute in A and in the various functions used, instead of the initial 
values of the variables, their initial values increased by the parts just found. This is easily 
done by Taylor’s theorem in the following manner. 

* Jstrott. Papers for the Amer, Ephemeris, Vol. i. pp. 67-107. 
t Papers published by the Commission on the Transit of Venus, Pt. in, pp. 1-51. 
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From the value of we deduce, by putting t=T, that of Now the expression (18) 
for dWjdt is, owing to the general form in which the disturbing function has been 
expressed (Art. 220), a function of z, f, v, P, K. Put + I*® the 

value of W when 6(=0. We have 

W-W + g- («.o80 ; 

and so for any function containing (. Expand the expression (18) for d Wjdt, in this way. The 
factor of y is quite easy to calculate when f=y. After putting y=yo + ^ (where y^ is the 
first approximation to y), the values of Wq, hjhf„y^ furnished by the previous approximation, 
are inserted ; the value of by will be afterwards determined so that no terms proportional 
to the time shall be present in W. The only difficulty that remains is the calculation of 
the terms containing %, and this arises from the presence of i>. It is to be remem¬ 
bered that when C=y we have p=P(y, = 


240. Denote the first two terms of d W'jdt by T, so that 
r.k.xr [i a (oo. (/- « -11] 

Put for %r their values dR/dr, ZRjha, and let 


sin(/-(^). 


If cos (/- d.o) + f" ^ ^ (/ - 




(/=2 p[c 08 (/-<^)-l], 

“o(l - V) Oat'- ^ ^ -oa 

where R denotes the value of R (Art. 220) when r is put zero. Let 

R = Ri^) + Ri^) + .., =(H-r)*^‘>-(.(i.p,.)3^2)+... 

= J5-t-(2vfrS)^') + (3,<+3r* + K') 

so that ^2).as well as R, are indeiiendent of r explicitly. 


dR. 


V- A 


We have evidently, since r=r(l + i.), 

0A(S) .0^*1 




etc.; 


and therefore, if the values of G, U,2 be inserted in T, we obtain 


TIM = (i'(M (1 -P v) UW (1 + p)2 + 2(M (1 + v)» 

/^,}+2C)(2r + r*).(46), 

where T=0+ ; the numbers in brackets denote that the term .fllM of R is alone con¬ 

sidered. A similar expression may be obtained for TP). 

Hence 7 is a function of m, P, Q, K, and it is independent of v, hjh ^; if be its value 
when bz, bP, bQ, bK are put zero, we have, by Taylor’s theorem, 


= r(M + vQW + t-V) 1^, - 1 + (2r + r*) 


0T, 


ar, 




.a2T„ 


T= ro+3^0 8§-P 


In this we substitute the values of bz, bP, bQ, bK furnished by the previous approxi¬ 
mation. Since, in (46), O, U, Z are all multiplied by small quantities, we can substitute 
elliptic values for the quantities present in the expressions which they denote; r, A/Aj 
receive the values fhmished by the previous approximation. As Tj is the quantity called 
Tj in Art. 226, we already have its value. Hence the terms in (18) can all be expressed 
in terms of the time when it is desired to obtain the second approximation to TT. 
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In the same way we can isolate n, h in the equations (46) for P, Q, K. For example, if 
ngi! be that portion of the first of these equations which depends on R, we have 


Put 


= fdR ,, . , n^R\ 


{ A , A „ 


)}■ 


then + 

which can be treated as before. 

All the equations are finally expressed in terms of the time and integrated, the 
determination of dy, da, drj being made as in the first appro.ximation. 


Reduction to the Instantaneous Ecliptic. 

241. A final step is necessary to obtain the longitude and the latitude 
referred to the ecliptic; the parallax is found from r as in Art. 162. 

Draw MB. (fig. 9, Art. 217) perpendicular to X'VL. Then 
X'H = longitude = r, HM = latitude = v. 

Also, from the right-angled triangle MHCl, 

sin (P — ■'/r') cos r= sin (v — yjr) cos J, sin {'■ = sin Jsin (v — yfr) .. .(47). 
From the relations (10), (21), 

v-A|r=/4 n„yt + ‘!ro + no(a-v)t+ X + K - tto 

^/+a> + SX-i- SK = ff+w + (/- ff) + EX+SK, 

where we now take co to denote only the mean part of its value given by (29). 
Also, cos J" = 1 - (P* + (^)/2, and 

^lr' = ~no(a + v)t-X + K + 7r„', by (21), 

= - (o -1- 7?) t - -t- A'o + SX + SA' 

= P^-SX + SK, 

where p, denotes the mean longitude of the node on the ecliptic. Thus 
P_+ o> + Pi denotes the mean longitude of the Moon on the ecliptic. Since 
f—g, ^X, SK, P, Q contain only periodic terms which are at least of the first 
order of small quantities, we can, after substituting their values, obtain r and 
U in the usual form. 

Hansen finds u from the equation 

sin u = sin J, sin (/+&))-!- s, 

so that 8 denotes the perturbations of the sine of the latitude; / may 
be expanded in powers of VoBz as in Art. 232. 

For the details of the transformations, the reader is referred to the Darlegung i. § 9. 
They are also to be found in Tisserand, M^c. Ca. Vol. iii., Arts. 153—156 of Chap. xvii. ; 
the chapter referred to consists of an account of Hansen’s Darlegung. 



CHAPTER XL 

METHOD WITH RECTANGULAR COORDINATES. 

242. The use of rectan^lar coordinates is an essentia] feature of the 
latest method for the treatment of the solar inequalities in the Moon’s 
motion. The equations of motion, refen-ed to axes of ivhich tuo move in 
their own plane with uniform angular velocity while the third is fixed, have 
already been investigated in Section (iii) of Chapter ll,; a plan for the 
complete solution of these equations by means of series will now be given. 
The method of obtaining it is, to a certain exteiit, one of continued approxi¬ 
mation. The approximations do not, however, proceed according to powers 
of the disturbing forces, that is of m, but according to powers of e, e', y, 1/a'— 
the constants which are naturally present in the coefficients but which, in 
the earlier approximations, do not occur explicitly in the arguments. T&e 
advantage of the method used here is due to the possibility of carrying a 
coefficient to any degree of accuracy, as far as m is concerned, without 
making the large number of calculations which the methods discussed earlier 
would entail; a reference to Art. 154 will show the importance of this. 

The theory is adapted to a complete literal development, but the labour 
necessary to secure accurate expressions for the coordinates of the Moon will 
be best employed by giving to m its numerical value and by leaving the 
other constants arbitrary. The fact that the mean motions of the Sun and 
Moon are the two constants which have been obtained by observation with the 
greatest degree of accuracy, will justify this abbreviation of the work; any 
alteration in their values which future observations might give, must neces¬ 
sarily be very minute, and its effect can therefore be deduced from the literal 
developments of Delaunay. 

A difficulty which caused some trouble in de Pont^coulant’s theory does 
not arise here. In obtaining the approximations to a given order, it was 
frequently necessary to consider terras of oitiers higher than those actually 
required, owing to the presence of small divisors. Since the order of a term, 
as far as e, e', y, 1/a' are concerned, is never lowered by integration, this 
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proceeding will be unnecessary here, for the method enables us to include all 
powers of m when calculating terms of a given order with respect to the four 
constants just mentioned: those terms, whose orders with respect to vi are 
lowered by the integrations, merely present themselves with larger coefficients 
than they might otherwise be expected to have. 

243 . The introduction of this method is due to Dr G. W. Hill who in 1877 published 
two important papers entitled ‘ Researches in the Lunar Theory* ’ and ‘ On the Part of the 
Motion of the Lunar Perigee which is a function of the Mean Motions of the Sun and 
Moont’. These papers, besides throwing a new light on the methods of celestial 
mechanics, contain entirely new analytical devices for treating the problem of three 
bodies ; M. Poincar^, in the preface to the first volume of bis Mecanique Celeste, remarks, 
'Dans oette oeuvre...il est permis d’apercevoir le germe de la plupart des progrhs que 
la Science a faits depuis.’ 

The first paper is devoted partly to an examination of the equations most useful 
for the actual determination of the Moon’s motion and of the limits between which the 
radius vector must lie, and partly to the determination of the principal parts of those 
inequalities in the motion which have been called, in Art. 166, the Variational Class. In 
the second paper, the determination of (l-c)7i, the principal part of the motion of the 
perigee, is shown to depend on the computation of an infinite determinant and the 
numerical value of this quantity is calculated with a high degree of accuracy. 

On the publication of these papers, the late Prof. J. C. Adame gave the results of an 
investigation which he had made several years before, in order to find the corresponding 
part of the motion of the uode^- This likewise depends on the calculation of an infinite 
determinant of similar form ; owing, however, to the simplicity of the equation from which 
it' arises, no transformations, like those necessary in the case of the perigee, are required. 
The lull details of bis investigation have not been published. 

The further developments which have been made and which directly concern the lunar 
theory, will be referred to in the course of the Chapter. 

The limitations imposed on the problem are the same as those adopted 
in the methods of de Pont6coulant and Delaunay. The disturbing function 
used is that of Art. 8, and the orbit of the Sun is an ellipse situated in the 
plane of {XY) with the Earth occupying one focus. 


The prdiminary Limitations imposed on the Equations of Motion. 

The Intermediate Orbit. 

244. The general equations of motion (17), (18) of Chap. li., referred 
to axes moving with uniform angular velocity n' in the plane of reference, 
have undergone certain transformations: the forms to be used are there 

* Amer. Journ. Math. Vol. i. pp. 6-26,129-147, 245-260. 
t Cambridge U.S.A. 1877 and Aeta Math. Vol. vin. pp. 1-36. 

These two papers will be respectively referred to below by the titles ‘ Researohes ’ and ‘ Motion 
of the Perigee ’ and by the pages of the journals in wbiob they appeared, 
t See footnote, p. 280. 
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numbered (23), (19), (18). Since it is not possible to solve these equations 
directly, it will be necessary to neglect certain terms which are known 
to be small. Connected with this limitation is the choice of an inter¬ 
mediate orbit: the intermediary will not be the ellipse or the modified ellipse 
chosen by previous lunar theorists but will be defined to be a certain periodic 
solution of the differential equations after some, but not all, of those parts 
of them due to the Sun’s action have been neglected. It is assumed, as 
before, that expansions, in powers and products of the small quantities which 
will be initially neglected in the differential equations, are possible. 

Let the equations (23), (19), (18) of Chap. ii. be limited by neglect¬ 
ing the small quantities e', 1/a'. Then r = a, rS = X and (Art. 19) ft = 0. 
Further, neglect the latitude of the Moon, so that . 2 = 0 . The equation 
(18) disappears and the equations (23), (19) reduce to 

D^(v<r) — DvDa-— 2m (vDa-— (tDv) +^m^(v + ay =^C, 

D (vDa — aDv — 2mu<r) -|- |m’“ (o“ — a^) = 0 J .^ 

It is advisable to notice that the equations (1) are equivalent to equations (17) of 
Art. 19 with Q = 0 and to no othert. The second of equations (1) may be written 

{D^v + ivaDv + (v + (r)}/u = {i^<7 — 2m/ltr + (v + o')}/ir=;^, 

8Uiipo.se. The first of them is then 

2v<tx = C- AiZlir- 

Whence, by dlft’erentiation, 

2vaDx-¥^X^ — ~ D^vDa- D'^aDv- ''^m^{v-{-a){Dv + Da)— — x{vDa-^frDv)= — xD{va). 
Therefore — -b S = o or. Const. = »(ya-)* = vr^, 

X ‘ v(r 

which proves the equivalence of the two forms. 

The constant k, which has disappeared, must be determined in terms 
of the arbitraries by a reference to one of the original equations of motion. 
See Art. 21. 

In order to see the connection between these equations and the ordinary 
forms by which the lunar motion is expressed, reference is made to the 
expressions collected in Art. 149. When e'=0, l/a' = 0, z = 0 (or, in the 
notation of Chap, vii., e' = 0, a/a' = 0, y = 0), the coefficients of the remaining 
periodic terms depend on m, e only, while the arguments depend only on the 
angles 2f = 2(?i —w')i-l-2(e —e'), tf) = ont +e — vr. Hence, the equations (1) 
will furnish all inequalities which depend only on m and e and will besides 
give the value of c so far as this quantity depends on m, e. 

246. The Intertnediate Orbit is defined to be the path described by the 
Moon when we neglect e', afa', y, e; it therefore consists of those terms 
in the expression for the Moon’s motion which depend only on m. Now e is 
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an arbitrary of the solution of the equations which determine the Moon’s 
motion, and since the equations (1) determine all inequalities which depend 
only on m, e, the intermediate orbit must be a solution of (1) not containing 
the full number of arbitrary constants. 

The inequalities which depend only on m have been considered in case i. 
of Chap. VII. In Chap. viii. (Art. 166) they have been more fully examined; 
it was seen that they correspond to a symmetrical closed curve referred 
to axes moving with angular velocity n' about the Earth : this closed curve 
was called the Variational curve. Since the coordinates in equations (1) 
refer to axea moving in the same manner, the Intermediate Orbit is the 
Variational curve. If we look at the constants present in the expre.ssions for 
the coordinates of a point on the Variational curve, it is seen that only two 
of them are arbitrary, namely, n, e, for a was defined by the ecjuation fi = 
Hence the Intermediate Orbit is a periodic solution of (1) involving only two 
arbitrary constants. The first object in view is the determination of this 
orbit in the most effective and accurate manner. 

246 . The only small quantity not neglected in the equations (I) i.s now n' or m. 
The reason for retaining this small quantity at the outset is derived from a knowledge 
of previous results. When the full literiil developments in a theory like that of Delaunay 
are examined, it is seen directly that if the series which represents any coefficient converges 
slowly, the slow convergence takes place chiefly when the series is arranged according to 
powers of m and not when it is aiTangcd according to powers of e, e', a/a' or y. It is 
therefore of the greatest imiwrtance to find an intermediate orbit in which the coefficients 
may be obtained with any accuracy desirable as far .as m is concerned. 

It might have seemed better to consider the complete solution of the equations (1) as the 
intermediate orbit ; this evidently involves a determination of c. Later developments 
have shown that there is a saving of labour if we find those terms which dejiend on m, e' 
immediately after obtaining the parts which de|)enfl on m only, the next stej) being the 
determination of the inequalities which dei>end on m, e', e. This plan will not be followed 
here, because the develojiments necessary to show the reason for it are too long to l)e 
inserted in this Chapter (see Art. 288); the order of procedure will be the same as that of 
Chap. VII. 

It is evident that if we neglect m in the equations (1), they must reduce to those for 
elliptic motion. Since v<T=r^, -(w —w')*/)v/?<r=(vel.)'‘, the first of them can, in this case, 
be deduced by eliminating njr between equations (2), (3) of Art. 12, after putting /f, z 
zero. The second equation expresses the fact that equal areas are described in equal times. 

(i) The Terms whose Coefficients depend only on m. 

The Determination of the Intermediate Orbit. 

247. In order to arrive at the forms of the expressions for v, a when the 
Intermediate Orbit is under consideration, recourse may be had to Art. 166. 
It was there seen that when the terms dependent on m are alone retained, r. 
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the radius vector, and v, the longitude measured from a fixed line, are given by 

ajr = cos 2if, v — n't — e = ^ + 'Zh'^ sin (i = 0 , 1 ,... oo ). 

Here f = (n — n') t + e — e' and b^i, b'^i depend only on m. But since X, Y are 
the coordinates referred to axes, of which that of X points towards the mean 
place of the Sun, we have 

X = r cos (v — n't - e), F= r sin (w — n'f — e').(2), 

Hence X, Y are of the forms 


Let 


X= Z d^jiCos(2i4-l)f, 
1 = 0 

= a (cuu + 


Y = 


or> 


Z d^.isin(2i+l)f. 
1^0 


A ^ ^ (^21 - 21 — l)l 


where i receives negative as well .as positive values and where we suppose 
ao = l; tto will, however, be retained for symmetry. We have then 


X = cos (2i + 1) ) 

F= aS'iOji sin (2i-f 1) f, ] 


— 00 00 ) 


( 2 '). 


Whence, since v = X + YV—1, 
V, a are 


er = X— FV—1, the forms to be given to 


0 = aSiOniexp. (2i-t- l)fV—1, £r = aS,a.2iexp. (— 2i — 1) | V— 1. 


Two arbitrary const<ants u, t^ (Arts. 18, 21) have been introduced into 
equations (1). Let n have the same meaning as before, namely, the observed 
mean motion of the Moon, and let 

(ji - n') <„ = - (c - e ); 

then (n — n') {t — t^) = (« — n) f + e — e' = f, 

m = n'l{n — n) = ?«/(! — ni). 

As c, n were arbitraries of the solution previously found, n, t„ are thus 
defined to be the arbitraries of that solution of (1) which is considered here. 


Finally, since f = exp. (n — (t — t^'J— 1, (Art. 18), the assumed values 
for V, <T may, after putting — i — 1 for i in the expression for cr, be written* 


V = = aSia_,i-2r+‘ .(3) ; 

or, i;C-' = a2:iO,i?=‘ , <rl;= a.Zia.^^‘ .(3'); 

where t = — oo .,. + oo, 


It is now only a question of so determining the coefficients that these 
values for v, a may satisfy the equations (1). 


* In the Retearchetp. 130, takes the place of the ooefiScient here called aa,,. The change 
is convenient, firstljr, because the chief consideration is the determination of a,/ao and secondly, 
because it will not now be necessary to introduce another letter for the coefficients of the 
parallactic terms (Art. 277). 
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348. It must b« remembered that the object in view is the determination of the 
coefficients ajj. They have been obtained to the order m* in Chap, vii., but no general 
law was forthcoming by which they could be found to any degree of accuracy without 
great labour. We have only made use of the results of that Chapter in order to discover 
the form of the required solution of equations (1). From the point of view of the lunar 
theory, it is very important that the connections between the results of the various theories 
should be clearly set forth ; for this reason it has seemed preferable to deduce the forms of 
the solutions from our previous knowledge rather than to obtain them by a general consi¬ 
deration of the differential equations. 

The latter method has been followed by Poincar^ in his Micanique Colette. In 
Chap, ni., Vol. i. of his treatise, he has considered the conditions under which the equations 
of dynamics admit of periodic solutions. In §§ 39—41, he gives some applications of his 
results to the Problem of Three Bodies and, as a special case, he proves that the equations 
(1) or rather the equations (25) of Art. 23 above, from which the former were deduced, 
do admit of periodic solutions in general. Moreover, in the same Chapter, he shows 
that these solutions, for sufficiently small values of the parameter, are in general 
developable in series. 


The Detei'mination of the Coejficients of the Variatioival Inequalities. 

249. Let j be an integer with the same range of values as i, namely, 
from -h 00 to — 00 . Since = i^, we have, from the equations (3), 

Dv = a2i (2i -f-1) Da « a2i (2i -f 1) 

na = a> [2^0^?*«+>] [2ja_,, 

Asj and t extend independently from + oo to — oo, we may put^’ — t — 1 tor j. 
The expression for va then becomes 

va — a*2j2iCi.jf(iji_y-^. 

Similarly, 

= a"2j2i<Xji0i^_2i_j^, O’’ = 

Dv.Da = — a’2j2i (2t -l-1) (2i — 2_; -i-1) 

vDa - aDv = — a’2j2i (4i — 2; -|- 2) f*®. 

When these results have been substituted in equations (1), the coefficients 
of the several powers of f must be equated to zero in order that the values 
assumed for v, a may satisfy the equations. The coefficients of give 

[4/ -I- (2t + 1) (2i - 2j + 1) -i- 4 (2i -j -H) m fm>] | 

-t Jm*2ittji-h= 0,i ... (4), 
4j2f (2i -j + l + m) - |m*2<a,ri - a-iu-jt-j) = 0) 

except for the value j = 0, when the second equation is identically satisfied 
and the right hand side of the first equation is Cja?. 

Multiply the second of these equations by (2m +1)/2; and subtract from 
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the first; also, divide the second equation by 4y. Excluding the value j = 0, 
the results are 

0 = 2i {4;* — 1 — 2m + Jm* + 4ri* — 4iy} 

+||m’ + f j (2m + 1)| + |jm*- f y (2in + 

yn* 

0 = 2^ (1 + IB + 2i) ClnCt^i^^ ^ j 2(i 

For the case j = 0 we have, from the first of equations (4), 

C/a® = 42i [(2t + 1 + 2m)® + ^m»} o^® + |m®2iajia_2i_5. (5); 

an equation which serves to determine C when a, have been found. 

250. As ^ 0 = 1 , these equations show that the coefficients are functions of m only. 
Also, it is not difficult to see that 04 , will be of the order ni'®*' *. For example, puty = 1 in 
equations (4'), and write down a few terms given by small values of i. We obtain 

0=(3 - 2m+^m®)(a-^Uo++(11 -2m + ^m®) {a^a.^ + a_,/^_^)+... 

+ (.3m®+.i)m®)(afl® + 2aja.2 + 2a40_4 + ...) + (fm® - ^m®) (a.2®+2aoa_^+2a.^a_,+ 

0 =.., + (4 + m)a4a2+(2 + m)a 2 ao + m“o<®-!i +(~2 + m)a_2®-4 + *" 

-|m®(Ufl®+ 2 a 2 a _2 + 2 «ja_< + a-j®- 2 aoa_ 4 ...). 

If we suppose a^, a .4 of higher order than Oj, a. 2 , these equations show that «„ a _2 
are of the order m® at least. We may similarly treat the equations for j = 2 and deduce 
the fact that a^, a-4 are of the order m®, and so on. It will appear presently that, in 
finding the from equations (4'), ni cannot be a factor of any of the denominators. We 
see further that the equations always occur in pairs and that those of principal im¬ 
portance in finding a^,, are obtained by equating the coefficients of f®' to zero. 

261. It is now necessary to show how the coefficients may be most 
suitably obtained from equations (4'). Owing to the fact that is of the 
order | 2j | at least, they may be found by continued approximation; but in 
order to explain how the approximations are carried out, some further remarks 
must be made. Suppose that it be desired to determine a..j correctly to the 
order 1 2j |, the values of the coefficients, for values of j numerically smaller 
than that considered, being supposed known. The equations (4') show that 
we shall have two simultaneous linear equations for a_,jao from which 

these quantities may be determined; the same is true when we desire to 
obtain them to any degree of approximation whatever. When we use the 
numerical value of m at the outset, these are the simplest equations to deal 
with; but when a literal development in powers of m is required, the labour 
will be lessened if, before commencing the calculations, we deduce from the 
two equations giving o^, two new equations in which the coefficients of 
a_^ao, a^Oo are respectively zero. 

* If a be any real quantity, | a { denotes that « is to be taken positively whichever sign it may 
have. 
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The terms containing a^Ooi id equations (4') are obtained by putting 
t ss t = 0. They are, in the respective equations, 

(4;> -1 - 2ni + Jm*) (a„a^ + a,>a~y), 

(1 +j + m) a<,a^ + (1 - j + m) 


If, therefore, we multiply the two equations by 

j -1 - m, - 1 - 2m + im’.(6), 

respectively, and add the results, the coefficient of will be zero and that 
of — CoO^ will become 

— 2j (4J- — 1 — 2m -t- ^m’).(6'). 

Further, if we divide the resulting equation by this expression, the 
coefficient of will be —1. 

Multiply then the equations (4') by the two expressions (6), respectively, 
add them and divide the resulting equation by (6 ). Let it be written 

"h [^">] "h (2J,) Oaitt—jj-ji-j) ~ 0 ...... (7). 

The coefficients [2J, 2i], [2j,], (2j,) * will be 

[2i,2i] = 

{ (4j^-l -2m +1 m=) + 4i'(t-j) ] ( j-1 -m)+(4j--1 -2m 4- ^tn-){2i-( j-1 -m ))' 

—j (8j' — 2 — 4m + in’*) 

_ i SJ- — 2 — 4m + m’ + 4 (i —J) (J — 1 — m) 
j Sj- — 2 — 4m + m’ ’ 

ra,-1 = {|jm’J-Jni” ( 2m + 1)) (j - 1 - m ) - |m’* (4 / - 1 - 2m + ^m’* ) 

^ —y’* (8j’' — 2 — 4m + m”) \ 

_ 3 m’ 4^= — 8j — 2 — 4 ( j + 2) m — 9m’* 

y’* 8^” — 2 — 4m + m** ’ 

/a,-1 = If 7'm’'-fm»( 2in + l)l(i - 1 - m) + Ini’* (4j’= - 1 - 2m + im”) 

^ — f (Sj^ — 2 — 4m + ni”) 

„ m’* 20;'’*—16/+ 2 —4(5i—2)m + 9m* 

= - ft y - ' 

.(n 

It is evident that [2y, 0] = 0, [2y, 2y] = —1, so that the coefficients of 
aoa_jy-, OjO^- are respectively 0,-1. 

Equation (7) will also serve for the determination of a_^. For j may 
receive both positive and negative values and, if —j is put for j, the coeffi- 


* In the Reuarehu, p. 184, 186, these are denoted by [j, i], [y], (j) respectively. The change 
taeilitates the determination of the terms dependent on e, e', etc. 
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cient of a„a^ becomes [— 2 j, 0] which is zero, while that of a^a-ij is 
[— 2j, — 2j] which is equal to — 1. The value j = 0 is excluded as before. 

252. The denominator (6') has its least value when ^' = + 1 and it cannot then vanish 
for any real value of m. Also, since - 2 is never zero, m cannot appear as a divisor: the 
statement made in Art. 250, with reference to the order of a^i, will therefore be true for all 
these coefficients. 

It will be noticed that we have obtained one equation (7) instead of the two (4'): this 
is a necessary consequence of the use of imaginary variables. With such variables it is 
possible in general to replace two equations by one, a.s w.a.s seen in Art. 18, where either of 
the two equations (14) of that article was a complete substitute for the first two of those 
there numbered (12). The equations (4) of Art. 249 do not possess this projicrty because 
they arise from the equations (1) which rfts{>cctively contain real terms and imaginary 
terms only (see Art. 21). When, however, the equation,s (4) arc combined in a suitable 
way, one equation can be made to replace the two. In either of the equations (4), positive 
values of j arc siifficicnt; this can be seen by j)utting —J for J and then changing t into 
i-j in the first summations: after the two changes the equations become the same as 
before. 

263. The determination of the coejfcients a^i from the equations (7). 

In order to show the method of finding the coefficient.s a.,., from these 
equation,s, the latter will be written out in full with a number of terms 
.sufficient to find a^, (t_ 3 , Uo, n_6 to the ninth order inclusive and Wj, to 
the seventh order inclusive. In writing them down, it is only necessary to 
recall that [2j,], (2y,) are of the .second order and that ajj- is of the order ; 2j\. 
In the parts multiplied by [iy,]. (2y,), a term a^ia^i' occurs twice when i, r'are 
different. We find 

a,o«j = [2, - 2] a._ja_4 + [2, 4] + [2,]« + 2a_.jQ + (2,) («_;= + 2a„a_^), 

a„tt_2= [-2,-4] a_4«_21- [- 2, 2] a.,a4+[- 2,](a_..=+ 2ao ct_4) + (- 2,) {a^- + 2t/._3ai); 
a„ai=[i, 2] 4- [4,] (2aoaj), 

a„a_4=[- 4, - 2] a_2(f3 + (- 4,) (2a(,(K); 

aoa 8 =[ 6 , 2] a^a^t + [ 6 , 4] + [G,] (uj* + 20 , 04 ), 

OoO_ 8 =[- 6 , - 4] 0-403 + [- 6 , — 2] o-.Oi + (- 6 ,) {ai‘ + 2a„a^). 


These are easily solved by continued approximation. Since 0 , = !, we 
have, neglecting terms of the sixth and higher orders, 

O 3 = [ 2 ,], et —2 — ( 2 ,), to m*. 

Whence, neglecting terms of the eighth and higher orders, 

04 = [4, 2][2,](- 2,) + 2 [4,][2,], o _4 = [- 4, - 2](- 2,)[2,] + 2 (- 4,)[2,]. to m'. 

Similarly, using these results, we can obtain o«, a_, correctly to the order m*. 
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To obtain Oj, a_2 correctly to the order m*, it is sufiScient to add to the 
values of Oj, just found, the terms previously neglected; these latter are 
obtained to the required accuracy if we calculate them with the values of 
Os, a_,, 04, a_4 previously found. For a_j, a_4, which are of the second and 
fourth orders, were respectively obtained con'ectly to the fifth and seventh 
orders: their product is therefore correct to the ninth order; the same pro¬ 
perty holds for the other terms. Should it be desired to obtain their values 
still more approximately, a similar process will serve. We proceed by con¬ 
tinued approximation, using the results of the previous approximation for the 
calculation of the terms previously neglected. 

If these results be utilised to obtain a numerical development, we can, 
at the outset, calculate the coefficients [2y, 2i], [2j,], (2^,) for all values of j, i 
required ; the continued approximations are then very simple. For a literal 
development in powers of m, these coefficients may be first expanded in 
powers of m to the degree of accuracy ultimately demanded; the approxi¬ 
mations then only entail multiplications of series of such powers. 

254. The rapidity with which the values approximate may be grasped from the fact that 
each new approximation carries the value of the coefficient under consideration four orders 
higher. Also, for each such increase of accuracy, it is only necessary to add four new 
terms to the equation for that coefficient,—two with factors of the form [2y, 2t], one with 
the CsLctor 2 [2y,] and one with the factor 2 (%',). The advantage of the method, when 
we compare it with a laborious one like that of de Pont6x>ulant, is very striking. Dr Hill 
has calculated the values of literally * to the order m° and numerically + to fifteen places 
of decimals. To show the rapidity with which they approximate iu the latter case, the value 
of c_, —the largest coefficient—is given below. 

He takes 7t7(>*~w') = m = •08084 89338 08312 and finds 

1st Approx, = — ’OOSeO 58084 99634, 
additional terms in the 2nd „ =-|--00000 00615 51932, 

„ „ „ 3rd „ = - 00000 00000 13 838, 

resulting value of = — -00869 57469 61540. 

When literal developments in powers of m are considered, the convergency of the series 
obtained depends to a large extent on the system of divisors 2{4y®- l)-4m-|-m^. These 
divisors increase very rapidly with j. The smallest of them, given by y=+l, is 
6—4m+m*; slow convergence would then chiefly arise from this divisor. Dr Hill inquires 
what function of m, of the form m=:m/(l+am), will make the expansion, in powers of m, 
of the inverse of this divisor converge most quickly. It is easily found that the necessary 
value for a is - J; the divisor 6 — 4m + m* gives rise to the divisor 6 -t-^m*, and new divisors, 
which are powers of 1 + Jm, are also introduced. The expansion of the inverse of each of 
these converges quickly. 

It may be remarked that it is not necessary to repeat the whole series of approximations 
iu order to have the results expressed in terms of Si. In the results expressed in terms of 
m, we simply put m=:m/(l --^m) and then expand in powers of m, stopping at that power 


Ruearehet, pp. 142, 149. 


t Id. pp. 247, 248. 
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of m to which the expansions in m were carried. Any of the results, whether they 
have been expressed in polar or rectangular coordinates, niay be treated thus. 

One of the most interesting parts of the Researches (pp. 250—260) is that which 
contains the investigation of the forms of the variational curves for increasing values of m. 
When m is much greater than j\, it is found to be no longer possible to use the expansion 
in powers of m and mechanical quadratures must be employed. See Art. 166 above. 

286. Determination of a. 

Since k (or fi) has disappeared from the equations used above, there must 
be relations connecting k, /i with n, a. It will now be shown that these 
relations are of the forms, * = a’ (1 + powers of m), /t = n*a* (1 + powers of m). 
The first of equations (17) of Art. 19, with ft = 0, will be used. This equation 
may be written 

i^lJ 

, —r, = {ly + 2mi) + ^m*) u + ff. 

(Off)’ 

Substitute the values (3) of v, a. Since the result must hold for all 
values of f, we can, after the substitution, put f = 1. We have then 

v = o- = aSia^, i)u = aS, (2i4-l)a«, Z)®u = a^,-(2f + l)''Oji; 
and the result is 

/ca~’ (Sia«)“’ = {(2t + 1 + mf + 2m>} Oj,-. 

But K = ^lj{n - n'f = /* (1 4- vcvyjn^, by Art. 19. Hence 

® = (^) (1 + + 1 + m)’ + 2m*j Oj,]-' [2(0*,]“* ... (8). 

When the values of the coefficients have been inserted, a will be ex¬ 
pressed in the required form. The quantity fijn^ is that usually called 
a? in the lunar theory. Hence a/a differs from unity by powers of m only, 
and it is equal to unity when m = 0. 

Since the parallax is observed directly, it will not be generally necessary 
to make the transformation from a to a in the coefficients; if we desire, for 
the sake of comparison, to have the results expressed in terms of a, the 
transformation can alw'ays be delayed till the end of the investigation. 

The value of a may be also found by substituting for v, a- as before and equating the 
coefficients of to zero. The results, obtained by this method and by that just given in 
detail, will be entirely diffei'ent in form and their agreement will therefore constitute a 
useful verification. 

The value of G may be found (if it be required) from (6). Another metliod for obtaining 
it, is given by substituting the values of v, v in the first of equations (1) and putting f = I 
in the result. For this we have 

Z>u= —2>ir=a2j(2t + l)a,j, Z>*w=!/)*o'»=aIj(2»+l)*o^. 

The two results for C, being also of different forms, furnish another means of verification. 
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266. Transfomuition to real rectangular and to polar coordinates. 

The coefficients ao,f having been found, the coordinates may be expressed 
in the usual manner by the formulae, 

r cos (v — nt — e) = r cos (v — n't — e' — ^)= ^ ( 0 ?“* + o-f), 

r sin (t) — — e) = r sin (v — 7i't — e—^) = — ^ — <rf) V- 1. 

Hence equations (3') give 

r cos (v — ni — e) = a [1 + (a.. + a_o) cos 2f + (a* + cos + ...], 
r sin ( 1 ; — nt — c) = a [ (Oj — a_j) sin 2f + (a 4 — a^) sin 4f + ...]. 

If it is desired to express these in polar coordinates, we have 
v — nt — f = tan (v — nt — e) — ^tan® (v — nt — e) + _ 

As tan (v — nt — e) is a small quantity of the second order at least, the 
terms in the right-hand member of this equation can be calculated from 
the above values of r cos (t; — nt - e), r sin (v — nt — e), by expansion. Also, since 
am equation for G has been given, the parallax 1/r may be found from either 
of the equations (20), (22) of Art. 20, after we have put z and Q zero therein. 
When the numerical value of m has been used, it is simplest to make the 
transformations for the true longitude by the method of special values. 


(ii) The Terms whose CoefBcients depend only on m, e. 

The General Solution of Equations (1). 

267. We shall deduce the form of the general solution of equations (1) 
in the manner of Art. 247. From the results of Chaps, vi,, vii., it is evident 
that, when all the terms whose coefficients depend only on m, e are considered, 
we have 

® cos (2if +p^), v—n't — €' = ^+ SiSpt'a+pe sin (2if + p<f)), 

where i ranges from — 00 to 00 and p from 0 to 00 ; the coefficients depend 
only on m, e and ta+pc, 6'ai+pc are of the order e^ at least. 

Hence X, Y will be of the forms 

A' = a5:i2yAji+pc co8((2i-t-l)f-l-p(/)),| 

sin |(2i - 1 - l)f) .^ ’’ 

where A'*i+pc depend only on m, e and are of the order e^ at least. 

If we allow p to receive negative as well as positive values, the accent of 
A'i{ 4 po in F may be omitted. 
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From these values of X, T, the corresponding expressions for v, a may 
be deduced. After putting — i — 1 for i, and —p for p, in the expression for a, 
we obtain 

V = . exp. |(2.' +1) f I (.-p (10). 

o-= a2iZpA_jri_3_pcexp. {(2n- l)f 4 -;)<^} v-l.) 

Let cn = c (n — n), w — 6 = c<i (ra — n') ; 

so that ^l replaces the arbitrary w. We have then 

<^ = cnt + e — ‘a = c(n —«')(< — <,), c = c(l + m). 

If we put exp. (n —n')(t — t,) = fi, 

we have exp. |(2t + 1) ^ + 2)(f>] V— 1 = 

jNow in order that the values (10) may satisfy the equations (1), it 
is necessary to substitute them in the latter and to equate to zero the 
coefficients of the various powers of if,®. In the process of doing so, it will 
be necessary to use the differentials, 

j) ^ (2i +1 + pc) i;r, = (2i +1 + pcy 

Since the value of c will not be substituted in the index of if we put 
fj = ^ (which corresponds to making <, = 4) the equations of condition 
will be perfectly general; the only point to remember is that, when we 
return to real coordinates, the part of the index of f which contains c 
corresponds to the argument c (n-n') (t — 4 ). The equations (10) may 
therefore be written 

u = o- = a 2 . 2 ;,A_ 3 ._ 3 _^r+’+^«^ ...(11); 

or, in the more symmetrical forms, 

= <7? = .(11'). 

Substitute the values (11) in (1). For this purpose we have, as in 
Art. 249 , 

Dv = a 2 . 2 p( 2 i' 4-1 + pc) etc., 

v(T = etc., 

where q have the same range of values as i, p, namely, from +00 to — x . 
Equating the coefficients of to zero, we obtain 

SiSy [(2j + qey + (2i +pc + 1) (2i-t-pc - 2 j-qc + 1) 

+ 2 ( 4 i■ + 2 pc - 2 y - 5c + 2 ) m + ^nff] Ai.,.+pe.<43i_j^+pc-«c 

4 " ^ni®Xi2p Ajj ill—1+^—jKj “b A M—2—9c—j)c] y(i2). 

( 2 j + qc) SiSp ( 4 i 4 - 2 pc - 2 j - 9c 4 - 2 4 - 2 m) Aj,.+pcA ai-2^-f pc—gc 1 

^m’SfSp [A3i.(.poA3^_2i_3.i.^g;_p(. Ag,^.pcA_^_jj_j_^_pc] = 0 j 

except for j = 0 = q, when the right hand member of the first equation is ( 7 /a*. 
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268. On comparing these equations with (4), we see that the latter would 
be the same as the former if the symbols 

05, 2i, Si', 

Avere respectively replaced by 

A, 2j + gc, 2t+pc, SiSp. 

In making the corresponding transformations, we can therefore use the results 
previously obtained. Indeed this fact was evident as soon as we had arrived 
at the equations (11). 

To get the equations corresponding to (4'), multiply the second of equa¬ 
tions (12) by (2m + qc) and subtract it from the first. The second 

equation is to be divided by 2 (2j gc). It is not necessary to write down 
the results, for they are immediately deducible from (4'). 

A pair of corresponding coefficients will be A.ji+pc> A-rf-pe- If. iu order 
to isolate A^c+pct we make the transformations of Art. 251 after putting 
2j + qc, 2t -hpc for 2j, 2i respectively, we arrive at the equation 

0 = ^iSp {[2j -f- qc, 2i 4"pc] A^+pcA^i—ij+pe—gc 

+ [2j -i- qc,] A ti +pc A jj_ ji-j+5c_pc -I- (2j + qc,) AiK+pcA l...(13), 

the value j = 0 = q being excluded. The coefficients iu this equation are 
the values of (7') after the changes noted have been made. We evidently 
have 

[2j + g'C, 2j + qc] = -\, [2j-I-gc, 0] = 0; 

so that the coefficient of the term AoAgi+pc is — 1 and that of AoA_ij_pc is 0. 

The equations for C and a can be obtained iu a similar manner. 

The equations of condition (13) are to be solved by continued approxima¬ 
tion, but since there is a double sign of summation involved, they are by no 
means so simple as those of Art. 251. We know that the term Aji+pc is 
of order at least; the simplest method therefore appears to consist in 
finding initially those terms which depend on the first power of e only, 
neglecting all higher powers of e, thus restricting q to the values ± 1. 

If we neglect all powers of e and put ^^=1, the equations will reduce to (7). We have 
then 

/> = 0 , = 

It must be remembered that when powers of e are not neglected, Aft is no longer equal 
to Oft but differs from it by terms of the order at least. The are the coefficients of 
the variational terms when powers of e are not neglected, while the Ojf are the ooeffioients 
of the same terms when the parts dependent on e^, e*... are neglected. 
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The Terms dependent on m and on the First Power of e. 

269. As powers of e above the first will be neglected and as the coeffi¬ 
cients of the variational terms contain only even powers of e, we put 

Ajf ^ ^tirc e — 6| ( 

so that ei, e/ are of the form e/(m). 

In the equations of condition (13), q takes the values -I- 1, — 1 only. 
When 9 = 4 1, p has the values 1 , 0 in the first two terms, and the values 0 , 
— 1 in the third term; any other values of p will give terms of the orders 
e*, c*,.... Similarly, when 9 = — 1 , we must give to p the values — 1 , 0 in 
the first two terms and the values 0, 1 in the third term. The equations 
for obtaining ej, e/ are therefore 

0 = l[2j + c, 2t 4- c] 6 ia„_iy 4- [2j 4- c. 2i] 

+ [2j + c,] 4- + (2j 4- c.) 4- 

^ [[2i - c, 2t - c] e'iati-ij 4- [2j - c, 2i3 

4" c,] (e ji—a 4" a^e c,) {a^e—j—i—i "t" *(—»)}• 

Since j receives positive and negative values, the equations of condition 
may be put into a more symmetrical form by considering those for ej, e'_^ 
which form a ‘ pair.’ Also, since each term is summed for all values of t, we 
can, in any term, put i 4 integer for i. In the second term of the first equa¬ 
tion put —i+j for i ; in the second part of the third term, j — i — 1 for x; 
and so on. With like changes in the second equation after —j has been 
put forj, the equations of condition may be written. 

Si {[2j 4 c, 2i 4 c] ejOai-^ 4- [2j 4 - c, 2j - 2t] 

+ 2 [2j 4 c,] 4- 2 (2y 4 c.) = 0, 

{[- 2j - c, - 2i - c] €'_iO^_rt + [- 2j -c,2i- 2j] e.o^R-^ 

■4 2 [— 2j — c,] 6 4" 2 (— 2j c,) = 0 

260. There are no other relations satisfied by the unknown coefficients ej, 
c'_j (j = + 00 ... — X ), and therefore the equations (14) only suffice to deter¬ 
mine the ratios of the unknowns to one of them, say to or Moreover, 
since the coefficients, as well as the equations (14), always occur in pairs, some 
relation must exist between the equations, and it is necessary to so determine 
the unknown constant c that the relation may be satisfied. When c has been 
found, the ratios of the unknowns €j, may be calculated by the ordinary 
methods of approximation. Hence one of them is an arbitrary constant, and 
this corresponds to the arbitrary constant which, in other theories, is denoted 
by e. 
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It is not difScult to see that the unknowns fy, r'_y, like the coefficients exe, in 
general, in descending order of magnitude with ascending values of [/|. Assuming this 
fact, suppose that we neglect all powers of m above the second and also the unknowns beyond 
those given by the values j = ±1; we shall have six equations to find the ratios of cq, f^', 
»_i, ti, »i, e'_i, namely, those given by j = 0, ±1, and the relation determining c will be 
expressible by a determinant with six rows. If we include the values for which 
j=‘±2, the determinant will have 10 rows, and .so on. Finally, including all the equa¬ 
tions, the determinant will have an infinite number of rows and columns—the infinite 
number being of the form 4;-1-2. 

It is possible to approximate to c while the approximations to are being carried 

out, but this would bo very troublesome owing to the way in which this constant is involved 
in the coefficients [2y-l-c, 2i], etc. Or it might be found by calculating the determinant 
after neglecting the smaller terms; this again would be very laborious owing to the large 
number of rows necessary to secure the accuracy required at the present day. In his 
paper ‘ The Motion of the Perigee ’■*, Dr Hill has shown that c may be made to depend on 
a symmetrical infinite determinant in which the number of rows or columns is of the 
form 2j -1-1, and further, he has succeeded in representing the value of this determinant 
by means of a series whose terms diminish with great rapidity. See Arts. 262 et seq. 

The homogeneous form of the equations (14) with respect to the unknowns, shows that 
the value of c, when jwwers of e above the first are neglected, is indejjendent of the 
particular definition to be assigned to the eccentricity constant. The remark is made 
because, when finding c by de Pont&oulant’s method (Art. 139), it appeared to be involved 
with the definition there given to «. We also notice that, when powers of e above the 
second are neglected, c will be a function of m only—a fact which renders the previous 
remark obvious from another point of view. 

In working out a complete theory by this method, it will be found more convenient to 
put = in order that the introduction of a new symbol for the coefficients 

of the terms dependent on e and on powers of o/a' may be avoided. These coefficients are 
of the form Aji + j + c, 

261. Suppose that c has been obtained in some way, accurately to the 
order ultimately required, either as a series in powers of m or numerically. 
The coefficients in the equations (14) can then be found and the values of the 
unknowns calculated. 

When the numerical value of m is used at the outset, the best method of 
dealing with these equations is to neglect, in the first instance, the two ecjua- 
tions given by j — 0. The equations given by y = + 1, + 2,... will then furnish 
the rest of the unknowns in terms of So, e,', by the usual methods of approxi¬ 
mation. Substituting these in the equations given by the value j = 0, we 
shall have two equations to find the ratio e„/eo', and if the value of c, 
previously obtained, is correct, these should agree. A formula of verification 
is thus available. The arbitrary constant may be taken to be e, where 

e = €o- fo- 


See footnote, p. 196. 
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It is found that differs very little from the constant e used by Delaunay 
and defined in Arts. 159, 200 above. 

The method outlined above will be found more fully developed in Parts I.—IV. of a 
paper by the author, The Elliptic Inequalities in the Lunar Theory*. The notation used is 
slightly different; i and p and q are interchanged; for c, m are put c, «i; instead of e 
the symbol is used; the other differences will be obvious. The values of c, as 
obtained by Hill, are used, and the results for <,/e, €'_,/e are computed numerically to 10 
places of decimals. The ratio of e to e is found by transforming to polar coordinates and 
comparing the resulting coefficient of the principal ellii)tic inequality in longitude with 
that given by purely elliptic motion. 


The Determination of the Part of c which depends only on ra. 

262. The problem to be considered here is the discovery of an equation 
which will give c; we are not concerned with the unknown coefficients 
ef Now a transformation of coordinates will not affect the periods of the 
various terms and w'e are therefore at liberty to choose those coordinates 
which will put the problem into the simplest form. It was noticed that, when 
the method of Art. 259 was followed, the determinant giving c was of infinite 
order and that the number of rows or columns was of the form 4j + 2. It 
will be shown here that c may be made to depend on an infinite determinant 
with only half that number of rows and columns; in other words, only half 
the number of rows or columns are necessary for a given degree of accuracy. 
When, however, the determinant has been found, instead of limiting the 
number of rows, we shall show how it may be expanded generally as a series, 
and we shall then see to what degree of approximation the s&ries must 
be taken in order to secure a given accuracy in the results. 

The results of Arts. 244-246 show that the problem may be stated as 
follows :—Given a periodic solution of a pair of differential equations, to find 
the periods of a solution differing but little from the given solution. 


263. The equations (1) being equivalent to (25) of Art. 23, let the latter 
be written 

X-2n'Y=dF'ldX, F + 2n'i = dF'/d F, 
where .S’* + F* = F“ = 2F' + const. = 2^/r + + const. 


(15); 


F' is then independent of t explicitly, and V is the velocity with respect to 
the moving axes of X, Y. 

Let yjr be the angle which the tangent at (X, F) makes with the X-axis, 
and put 

9 9 - ,9 9 9 - ,9 

^-cosf g^-l-sin-f ^-cos^Tg-j^-sin^r gj. 


.( 16 ); 


Atiier. Journ. Math. Vol. xv. pp. 244-263, 321-338. 
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then dF'jdT, dF'jdN represent the resolved parts of the forces corresponding 
to the force-function F', along the tangent and the normal respectively*. 


Since it = F cos = F sin we deduce 


^F' 


= C 08 *V^^. 


2 sin cos i/r 


a»F' 


a*F' 

az» ’ 


dtdN dNdT dt dT 


) 


...(160; 


where the meanings to be attached to d^F'jdN*, d^F'jdNdT are evident. 


Also, since tan yfr= F/X and therefore dyjr/dt = (YX — XY)/V*, we obtain 
easily from (15), (16), 


dt~ dT V dt ’ 



Let BX, SF be any small variations of X, Y, which are such that X -f SX, 
Y+BY, as well as X, Y, satisfy the differential equations, and let BT, BN 
be the corresponding variations along the tangent and normal to the orbit of 
X, Y. Neglecting squares of BX, SF, we have 


BT —cos -^BX + sin 8 F, 
and the equations (16) show that 


BN— COB yjrBY— Riu ■>lfBX ...(18); 


BF gy ^^+dN dN^^ d'N ’ 


All the equations may therefore be submitted to a variation 8. We 
have, from (16), 




Now the left-hand members of these equations are the accelerations of a 
point referred to axes moving with angular velocity n'. Take the sum of 
these equations multiplied by cos ■^, sin yjr, respectively, and also their 
sum multiplied by — sin •^, cos ^r, respectively; the results will be the 
accelerations referred to the tangent and normal of the original orbit. 
The latter rotate with angular velocity n' -I- d‘^/dt. Since the coordinates, 


* It is necessary to define the partial differentials in this way because F' is not expressible in 
terms of T, N only; they have the same meaning as il F' were so expressible. 
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referred to these axes, are hT, SN, we obtain, by the well-known formula for 
the acceleration in the direction of the normal*, and by (16), (18), 

- (t++sV s {(f+"') - is 

{S + *'■ - @ + “')■} Sr- 2 (f «') 182’+ 8^^..(20), 


d^F‘ 

^d~NdT dN^ 


. hT [ddF'dy^dF'\ 
V U dN^ dt Bt] 


by (16'), 
by (IV), 


B^F\^tTd A) . 

=sF- +T s { V a + )r T s * • ''y 

B'F „ (d>it \ dV BT 

By means of this result, equation (20) becomes 

■ S + - (f ■^“T - a^'i ^ (* +"') (a - a f)- 

Also, since 8F is the variation of the velocity, relative to the moving 
axes, in the direction of the tangent, we have 

SV=^BT-'^ BN. 
dt dt 

But, by the third of equations (15) and by (17), 

rsr-JF-l^sF+l^'sr. (f+ 2 .') vsF + f sr. 

Eliminating SF, we find 

The equation (20') therefore becomes 

^^JN+(n-ny&BN = 0 .( 21 ), 

where (n - «')»0 = 3 q-n') -f-n'* -.(22). 


This method of arriving at the equation (21) is a modification of one given by P^rot 
Adams in his lectures on the Lunar Theory in the academic year 1885-6. A similar 
investigation was given independently by Prof. G. H. Darwin in his lectures of 1893-4. 
The method used by Dr Hill demands several transformations t; the variable there called 
w is equal to -1. 

* Tsit and Steele, Dynam%c$ of <i Particle, Ait. 42. 
t Motion of the Perigee, pp. 6-9. 
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264. Form of the Solution of the Equation for SE. 

It will be convenient to express 0 in terms of the rectangular coordinates. 
For this purpose we have, as before, 

dylr YX-XY , ■ , Y 

= — y . - . cosV^ = ^, sinV^ = ^. 


Whence, substituting for d^F' jdN^ from (16'), we find 


(n - n'y 0 = 3 


(YX-XY 


+ «'> +n^ — - 


d^F' ■ ■ d^F' V (PF') 
^ dX^ ^dXBY^ 0 f 4 
.(22'), 


where 


V^ = X^+Y\ F' = fi(X^+Y^)-i + pi'^X\ 


Since the quantities present in 0 refer to the given periodic solution 
(which is the intermediate orbit), it is evident from equations (2') that it i.s 
expressible by cosines of multiples of = 2 (n — n)(t — <„). We can therefore 
express 0 in the form 


00 + 201 cos + 2@2 cos + .... 


where ©o, 0j,... are functions of m only. If @_t = ©t, equation (21) becomes 

(n - ny I 0 .- cos ) BN = 0 .(23). 


This equation is of the form referred to in Art. 146, and it admits of a 
solution of a • similar nature. In order to retain the connection with the 
previous methods, the form of the solution will be deduced from our previous 
knowledge of the forms of BX, 8F. 

We have, from (18), 

BN = cos ^jrBY - sin fBX={XBY-YBXfV. 

Since X, Y are respectively expressible by means of sines and cosines of odd 
multiples of f, and BY, BX, from (9), by sines and cosines of the angles 
(2i'+1) ^ the function A'SF—YSX will be expressible by means of 

cosines of the angles 2if + <p ; also V and 1/ F are expressible by means of 
cosines of the angles 2tf. Hence BN will be expressible by means of cosines 
of angles of the form 

2i (71 — n') {t ~t^) ±c{n — n) {t — ti) 

= (2i ± c)(n — n)(t ~ t„) ±c(n — n) (#„ — <i). 

Introducing the operator D, defined as before by means of the relation 
/> = — d?l{n — n'y dt‘‘, equation (23) becomes 

mN = {^i^i^)BN 


(23'); 
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where i = + ao ... — cc , and = The general solution, according to 
the remarks just made, will be of the form 

SiV = exp. c (n - n') (tg - <,) ^/^^i 

+ (Sib/5’®*“®) exp. — c(n- n') — fj) V — 1. 

On substituting this expression in (23') and equating the coefficients of 
the several powers of f to zero, we see that, since i receives negative as well 
as positive values, the equations of condition for the coefficients b^ are the 
same as those for the coefficients b'_i. It is therefore only necessary for the 
determination of c to consider the integral 

.(24). 

This result, which has been deduced from our previous knowledge of the 
form of the solution, is a well known property of equations of the form (23'). 
All that now remains is the substitution of (24) in (23'), and the deduction 
of c from the equations of condition obtained by equating the coefficients of 
the various powers of f to zero. 


265. In order to bring O into a form suitable for calculation, it will be better to 
express (22) in terms of the complex variables v, v. We have 

V'2= -(n-n7Z)vi)a, 


and 


y., ^ y }V^ _ i ^ = . y . . i, 

dt \ dN (X>uZ><7-)i\ 

therefore, from (22), 

where Oo = 2/’7(w—«')*=2*c(vo-)~^ +jm2(v + i7)^: 

the transformation used in Arts. 18, 19. 

But, from Art. 18, 


Z)*u + 2mZJv=-^“", 
c<r 


2)V-2mZ)a^= 


therefore 

Hence 


:0V 
jDv'^ D<r 


1 ^^0 1 
D<t Sv Dv dir 


^ \l)v'^ Da D<r ^ Dv da^ dvda ^ [Daf dv * (.Dvf da ' 

The last two terms, by the equations of motion, are equal to 

Hk) +Htc) - is)-K k - r)+“} +Har + k) • 


^0 =i!L + 


and, since r*«=i;(r, 
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and therefore 




D,r) ’ 


The quantities present in this equation have to be expanded in powers of C- Assume 
D^IDv==^iUiC^, Kl7^+m^r=2XiMiC'^' .(26); 


then Z)^<r/Z><r=-SiCTif “*•, M-t — Mi. 

When Ui, Jfi have been found, the calculation of 0 requires only two operations of 
any length, namely, the squaring of two series. 

Wo have, after the substitution of the values (3) of u, a, 


(2i+1 Ojif«=[2* (2t +1) «] [2* «]; 

from which, by equating coefficients, the coefficients Ui can be obtained. 


The coefficients Jfi can be found by treating, in the same way, the equation 

2)*u + 2mZ)u + f mV + ^mV=u (m® + <t/r®) = 2ii2i Afif®’. 

When the numerical value of m is used, it is easier to calculate the coefficients Ui, M 
by the method of special values, after eliminating the second differentials by means of the 
equations of motion. It is evident that 0< will be of the order at least. 


The Equation for c. 

266. When the value (24) is substituted in (23'), we have, on 
equating the coeflScient of to zero, 

(c + 2jyhj - 2i0j_ibi = 0, (i = + 00 ... - 00 ); 

or, since 0_i = 0i, 

... - 0 ,b;_j - @ibj_, + {(c + 2j)- - 0o} b; - 0,bj+i - 0 ,bj+, - ... = 0; 

by giving to j the values 0, ± 1, ± 2,..., we obtain a set of linear homogeneous 
equations. Since the unknowns and the equations are infinite in number, 
some remarks concerning the treatment of them are necessary. 

Suppose that the two series of quantities b„, b^j, b^^.0„, ©,, 0j,... are 

in descending order of magnitude, and let all the coefficients beyond bp, b_p, 
0 p (p a positive integer) be neglected; we shall have 2p +1 unknowns and 
2p + 1 equations. As the equations are linear and homogeneous with respect 
to the unknowns, a relation, which may be expressed by equating to zero a 
determinant of 2p + 1 rows, must exist between the equations. We shall 
assume that the same results hold when p becomes infinitely great (see the 
note at the end of Art. 267). 
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We thus suppose that the ordinary rules for treating a set of linear 
homogeneous equations may be used when the unknowns and the equations 
are infinite in number. To every positive value of j there corresponds an 
equal negative value, and there is one equation for j — 0 : we may therefore 
consider that the number of equations is odd and that the coefficient of bo, in 
the equation g^ven by j = 0, is the central constituent of the determinant 
formed by eliminating the unknowns. Let the two equations, obtained by 
equating to zero the coefficients of be divided by —0(,. The 

condition that the new series of equations, thus formed, shall be consistent is 
expressed by the equation 

A(c) = 0. 

where A (c) represents the infinite symmetrical determinant. 


(c - 4)’- 00 

01 

0, 

0, 

04 

4>-0, ’ 

4’-0o’ 

o 

® 

1 

4‘-0o’ 

1 

c« 

0. 

(c-2)»-@o 

01 

0, 

0, 

2>-0V 

2> - 00 ’ 

2>-0,’ 

2»-0o’ 

1 

0, 

01 

c*-0o 

0. 

0s 


O’-0o’ 




0. 

0, 

01 

(c + 2)*-0o 

01 

2»-0,’ 

2*-0,’ 

2« - ©0 ’ 

2*-00 ’ 

2«-0o’ •• 

04 

0. 

0, 

01 

(c + 4)--0, 

4«-0o’ 

4»-0o’ 

4*-©o’ 

4»-0„’ 

4»-0o 


267. The equation A (c) = 0 may be regarded as an equation for c with 
an infinite number of roots which have the following properties:— 

(i) The roots occur in pairs. For when — c is put for c, A (c) remains 
unaltered. Hence, if c„ be a root of the equation, — c„ is another root. 

(ii) If be a root, the expressions 

C= + Co+2j (j = - QO ... + 00 ) 

are also roots. Let c + 2 be put for c, and let the divisors — 0, (which 
are infinitely great at infinity) be all moved on one place; the central line 
and column are merely altered in position, and the determinant therefore 
remains unaltered. The same result holds if c be increased or diminished by 
any even integer. 

Since these roots are also roots of the equation costtc = cos-rrco, we have 
A (c) = Ar (cos wc — cos ttCo) .(26). 
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(iii) All the roots of A (c) = 0 are included in the expression + c, + 2j, that 
is, k is indepertident of c. Since @o, 0i, do not contain c, the number of 
roots cannot be altered by giving any special values to 8i, ©j,...; let them 
be put zero, and let the resulting value of A (c) be denoted by Ao(c). 
We have evidently 


Ao(c) = rf 


— oo 


(c+ 2jr - ©0 
4f-&o 


(27). 


The roots of the equation Ao (c) = 0 are therefore the same as those of the 
equation 

cos TTC — cos TT V0O = 0; 


whence it follows that the roots of A (c) = 0 are the same as those of the 
equation 

cos TTC — cos TTCo = 0. 


This result, combined with (26), shows that k is independent of c. 

(iv) An^ root Co satisfies the equation 

sin’ ^TTCo = A (0) sin’ ^tt V©,,.(28), 

where A (0) is the determinant obtained by putting c = 0 in A (c). 

Since (26) is true for all values of c, the value of k may be found by 
equating the coefficients of the highest power of c in the two members of the 
equation. But the highe.st power of c, contained in A (c), is obtained from 

the elements of the leading diagonal only; hence k is independent of ©i, @2 . 

Let zeros be put for the latter quantities; A (c) then reduces to Aj (c) and Cq 
to V©o. We therefore have 

Ao (c) = k (cos TTC — cos TT V ©q ). 

Putting c = 0 in this identity, we obtain 

A;(l — cosTT */0o) = Ao(0) = 1, by (27). 

Finally, substituting this value of k and putting c = 0 in (26), we deduce 
the required equation (28). 


Since the substitution of ± c, + 2j for c# leaves (28) unaltered, this equation 
gives the periods of all the terras in the solution. The period we require is 
known to be that of the principal term, and therefore, in obtaining c# from the 
value of sin’^TTCo, we must choose that value nearest to unity. 

The only step that now remains, for the determination of Co, is the 
calculation of A (0). Every element of the leading diagonal of this deter¬ 
minant is unity and the other elements are functions of m which may be 
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found according to the methods explained in Art. 266. Putting c = 0 in 
A (c), we find that A (0) is equal to 


1 

0. 

0a 

0, 

04 

••• f i 

4“-0o’ 

4> - 0a ’ 

4» - ©a ’ 

4»-0a’ •• 

©I 

1 . 

@1 

0, 

03 

2='-0„* 

s’ 

1 

2= - ©a ’ 

2=-0„’ " 

©» 

0. 

1 

01 

03 


O’-0o’ 

1 

(P-0a’ 

O“-0„’ ■■ 

0. 

0, 

0. 

1 

01 


2»-0,’ 

2’-0o’ 

A , 

2^-©.’ ■■ 

0. 

0. 

0, 

01 

1 , 


4’-0a’ 

4*-©a’ 

4» - ©a ’ 


The complete examination of the assumptions involved in the preceding results is 
outside the limits of this treatise ; they have been considered by Poincard*. We shall 
only give Ijelow the conditions which must be fulfilled in order that an infinite determinant 
may be expanded according to the ordinary methods. 

268. Convergency of an Infinite Determinant. 

Let a determinant of 2n +1 rows or columns be denoted by A* ; the determinant A, is 
said to be convergent if it continually approaches a finite and determinate limit as n 
approache.s to infinity. 

Let the element in the I'th row above the middle row and in they th column to the right 
of the middle column be denoted by and the element of the principal diagonal in the 

I'th row by 1+/3,, where i, -n\ in other words, let be a non-diagonal 

element and 1 -1-^,, a diagonal element, the central element being 1+^^^ Consider the 
continued product t 

where, under the sign of summation, the value j = - t is excluded. This expression, which 
we shall for brevity denote by n„, contains all the terms of the development of A„ and 
other terms besides. Since, by definition, all the terras of n„ have jxisitive signs, A* is less 
than n„ and therefore, when n is infinite, 

Lim. A„ < Lim. n„. 

But n„sn,(i-t-2,|/3,.,i), 

whore the valucy = - i is not excluded from the second member. Whence, when n becomes 
infinite, 

Lim. A„ <Lim. n, (1-1-2, |^,,,|). 

The second expression is convergent ifSj,,|^,.j| converges J. This condition includes 
the con vergence of 2, |di, _, which is the condition of convergence of the product n,- (1 _;). 

• Sur les determinants d'ordre infini. Bull, de ia Soe. Math, de Fraiiee, Vol. xiv. pp. 77-90. 

+ See footnote, p. 201. 

J See G. Chrystal, Algebra, Pt. ii. p. 137. E. W. Hobson, Trigonometry, Arts. 279-281. 
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Henge the limit of u finite if the turn of the non-diagonal demente be aheoliudy convergeiU 
and the product of the demente in the principal diagonal be abeolutely convergent. 

Again, the expansion of the determinant A« can be deduced from that of An^-p (p a 
poeitire integer), by putting zeros for certain of the elements which are present in the latter 
but not present in the former. Hence An+p-A„ represents the terms which vanish 
when these elements are annulled. But Ils 4 .p —n„ must contain all these terms (and 
possibly others) all affected with a positive sign, and contains every term present in 
n^. Hence 

Au+p — Am S n» + p~ II«. 

But, if convergent, II»+p —Up and therefore A»+p-A„ can be made less 

than any finite quantity by sufficiently increasing n. That is, the conditions given in 
italics are sufficient for the convergence of A. when n is infinite*. 

The condition sufficient for the convergence of the determinant A(0) can be easily 
deduced. The second of the conditions, given above, is evidently satisfied, for all the 
elements in the principal diagonal are unity. The first condition is satisfied if 

be convergent. The latter series is well known to be convergent. Hence, in order that 
A(0) may be oonvetgent, it suffices that Si|di| be convergent. We shall assume that 
this condition is satisfied. 

JTie Development of an Infinite Determinant. 

209. It will be convenient to denote the non-diagonal element $i,j by (i : j), and the 
diagonal element 1 +^i, _< by (i ; - 1 ) t- The central constituent is then (0 :0), and the term 
in the development arising from the product of the elements of the leading diagonal is 

...{i:-i){i-l ;-t+l)...(l ;-l)(0:0)(-l : 1) . {-i:i).... 

Any other term in the development may be obtained from this by interchanging any of 
the second numbers of the several symbols contained in the above expression, the first 
numbers remaining unchanged t. 

If one change be made between two of the second numbers, the other elements 
remaining the same, the term is said to be produced by one exchange ; for example, if we 
interchange - a) 0, so that the elements (i : - r) (0 : 0) become (»: 0) (0 : - 1 ), the new term 
is said to be produced by one exchange, 

2^00 exchangee may be made in two ways. They may either bo made amongst three 
elements (ag. we may exchange -i,0 and then 0, — 1), or they may be made amongst four 
elements (e.g. exchanging -t, 0 and also 1, i). Similarly three exchangee may be made 

* The proof, when the elements of the principal diagonal are all nnity, was given by Poinoar6 
in the paper juat referred to. The proof given here is from a paper by H. von Eooh, ‘ Snr les 
Determinants Infinis, <feo.,’ Acta. Math., Vol. zvx. pp. 217-295. 

t The explanation will be mote easily followed by taking the principal row and principal 
column aa axes: the positive direction of the y-axis being to the right and that of the a;-axi8 
upwards. The * coordinates' of any element are then t, j. 

Of oonrse the development may be also made by interchanging the first numbers, the 
second numbers remaining unchanged. 
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amongBt four, five, or six elemeuts. Any term produced bj n exchanges which might, by a 
different proceeding, have been produced by n—exchanges, is excluded from the conside¬ 
ration of the terms produced by n exchanges, since it is considered in the n—le exchanges. 
Further, it is evident that the terms produced by n exchanges have a positive or 
negative sign according as n is even or odd. 

In the following, i is an integer which may have any value, including zero, between 

- 00 and +aa k, k', k",... are integers having any values from 1 to -t-oo. 

270. Let all the elements of the leading diagonal be unity. The term in the develop¬ 
ment obtained by using aU the elements of the leading diagonal is therefore 1. 

Consider any two elements of the leading diagonal 

(i:-i), {i+k:-i-k). 

Owing to the fact that k can only be a positive integer greater than zero, these expressions 
will always denote different elements, and their product will never denote the same pair of 
elements for different pairs of values of t, k. 

One exchange between these gives 

{i :-i-k), {i+k 

Since all the other elements of the leading diagonal are unity, the expression 

: -i), (t= — co ...-f-oo , i=l..,co).(29), 

gives the terms, in the development of the determinant, obtained by one exchange. 

Consider three elements of the leading diagonal 

(* : —t), (i + it : -i — k), {i+k+kf : -i—k-k'). 

There are only two possible ways of making two exchanges amongst these three elements, 
so that none of them remain in the leading dit^onal. They are 

(t ; —i — k), {i+k : —i—k — k'), (i+k+k' : —i) 

and (i : -i — k — k'), {i+k : -i), {i+k+k' : -i—k). 

Hence, all the terms arising from two exchanges amongst three elements are 

: -1 —; —i — k — k'){i+k+k' : —i) 

+ (t- : -i^k-kf){i+k : -i){i+k+k' : .(29'). 

Two exchanges amongst the fov,r elements 

{i : -t), {i+k:—i—k), {i+k+k' :—i — k —k'), {i + k + k' + k":—i—k—k'—t'), 

so that none of them remain in the leading diagonal, are given by exchanging -i, —i—k 
and exchanging - i-k-ki, -i-k-if-k"; the combinations obtained by exchanging — t, 

— i — k — k' or -i, -i-k-k'-k' are included. Hence the terms in the development, 
obtained by making two exchanges amongst four elements, are 

SiSi2f2*”(f : -i-k){i+k : -i){i+k+k' : -i-k-k-k'){i+k+k + k' : -i-k-k)..{Sff'). 

In a similar manner, we may consider the terms of the development, produced by three 
or more exchanges. 
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Development of A(0). 

271. Let us now apply these results to the development of A(0). We have 


(t: -i-k)= — 


et 


e_i 


==(-i 


41*-So 4i*-eo 

Let 4t*— 0o=ai, so that Oi=a_i. 

Now e*=e_t is of the order m** at least; it is therefore evident that the order of any 
element (»' :y) is 2|i+yl. Since k' are always positive and greater than zero, we see 
immediately that the terms (29), produced by one exchange, will be of the fourth order at 
least; the terms (29'), (29"), produced by two exchanges, will be of the eighth order at 
least; similarly, the terms produced by n exchanges will be of the order 4a at least. We 
shall here neglect terms of the 12th and higher orders. 

The terms (29) give 

- 2.2, , to rn- 

Since e_i = et, etc., the terms obtained from (29') are 


-22i2,2;e 




to ni"; 


to m". 


since values of k, k' greater than 1 give terms of an order higher than the eleventh. 

The temi.s (29") give 

0,* 0,«* . 1 
+ 2.2,2,.2;t» -- -- ■-0i<2,2„-, 

+IT+ t" “t“t+ l“l + lt'+ lOl + l'+ 2 

Hence, as far as the eleventh order inclusive, we have 

9,1 + Uj,._— . 

(.'’(“i + l “(Oj + z “i“t + i“{ + 2; °iOi.naj + ,'+]a, + ,. + 2 

272. The final proce.ss consists in replacing the summations, in the expre.s.sion (.30), by 
finite terms. For this purpose we have, if ^ be a finite integer*. 


7rCot7ra = 2i -^.=2, -^=2; -;—} = 

a + l a —I a + l + « 


2 .- 


-i-k' 


(i=ao ... — 00 ). 


Here a is never equal to an integer, and, in the method used below, the semi-convergency 
of these forms will not affect the values of the functions which they are supposed to 
represent. 

Let 00 =4a*; then n. = 4i* — 0o = 4 (i* — o*). Hence, decomposing into partial fractions, 

'mai.r ‘ [a* - (i + kn L“ + * * a + Uk ^a~i-kf 

where l/A = llD=2ka(2a — k), IIB=11C= -2ka{2a+k'j. 

Therefore, summing each of the four terms by means of the formulae given above, 

I ^ TT cot TTO / _ 1 \ TTCOtn-a 

'oiOi + i 16^0 \2a —F 2a + k) 8a(4a* —it*). ’ 

By giving to k the values 1, 2, successively, the second and third terms of (30) may be 
obtained from this result. 


* E. W. Hobson, Trigonometry, Art. 293. 
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In the same manner, may be decomposed into partial fractions and 

summed for all values of t; then, by giving to k, k' the values 1, 2, respectively, the 
fourth term of (30) may be found. 

The last term may be obtained by decomposing l/aiOi + iai+f+iOj + f + j into partial 
fractions, as before, and summing for all values of i. The result is 

_{20ag- (l;' + l)^-l}ircot Tra 

a (4a2 - 1) {40®- (P +1)2} + 2)2}'(4o^2^-‘ 

Replacing 2a by ifs value, this may be again decomposed and summed for all values of 
k' from 1 to 00 . The decomposition is best effected by putting I; for /t' + l; the expression 
can then be exhibited as a function of IcK After summation for all values of k from 0 to oo, 
the terms for il:=0,1:=l must be subtracted. 

The results are given by Dr Hill so as to include all terms of an order less than the 
sixteenth*. As far as the sixth (since 1 - Do is of the first) order, we have found in equa¬ 
tions (30), (31), _ 

A (0) = 1 { 02 ^ (1 - 0#)"* cot J7rv^0o. 

Taking that value of c^, oiitained from (28), which is nearest to unity, this expression for 
A (0) gives Co= 1'07158 28. The value obtained by Dr Hillt to 15 places of decimals, with 
m = -08084 89338 08312, is Co=107158 32774 16012, giving 

l-Co = l-Co/(l-bm) =-00857 25730 04864. 

He has also obtained Co literally, to the order m”, from the equations of condition $. 

The Terms whose Coefficients depend on m and on the Second and 

Higher Powers of e. 

273. The Terms of Order e*. There are two classes of terms to be considered, namely, 
those terms whose characteristics are zero and those whose characteristics are e*. The 
former are the parts of the Variational Inequalities, that is, of the terms with arguments 
2tf, whose coefficients are of the order e^\ the latter are those Ellipdc Inequalities whose 
coefficients are of the order e- and whose arguments are of the form 2ff+ 2<^. We shall 
only indicate the method of procedure. 

(a) The Parts of the Variatmial Inequalities which are of the Order eK 

For these it is noces.sary to put j=0 in equation (13), but, instead of neglecting in the 
results all terms which depend on e —a proceeding which gave the equations (7)—we must 
give to p such values that terms of order are included. In the first two terms p therefore 
takes the values 0, +1, and in the third term the values +1, 0. The equation obtained 
from the coefficient of becomes, on combining those terms multiplied by [2_;,] (2y,) and 
containing the suffix c, which are equal when j—i-\ is put for i, etc., 

0 = 2i{[^', 2l] "b [2y'l + e] ^2, + , ^2, _2j + c “b 2i — c] ^2, _ o ■d2i —2i — b 

+ [2/,](d2i.d2j_2<-s + 2il2i + «'^»y“*«-S-«) + (??))('‘^X»-‘^ -SU-2<-J+2.^21 +od _2;_2i_j_c)}i 

except for y=0. It will be noticed that those terms whose factors involve c, are at least 

* Motion of the Perigee, p. 32. 

+ Id. p. 86. 

f G. W. Hill, “ Litoral Expression for the Motion of the Moon’s Perigee," Annals of Math. 
(U. S. A.), Vol. IX. pp. 81-41, 
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of the second order with respect to «; hence the known pairt of c, which depends only on 
m and which is denoted above by Cq, is sufficiently accurate. 

Let 

where is the coefficient found in Section (i) and is the new part of the order 
Also, neglecting powers of e above the second, we have 

■^ 2 <+«=•*<» = 

Substituting these in the equation just given and making use'of equations (7), we 
obtain, to the order required, 

Si{[2y, 2 t](aj(«Oji_ 2 j -(-a^.gjaaj,)+[2y, 2t+c]+[2y, 2i- c]*'<f'<.y 

+ 2 [2y,] (a ^-_+ €<»y-<_i)+2 (2y,) (a_r'-y_i_i)} = 0. 

The quantities </ having been already found, we have a series of linear equations 
for the determination of the coefficients Soj; but since the value j=0 is excluded, these 
equations are only sufficient to determine Sa^i, ... in terms of m, e*, too. It is 
necessary to see how to, may be found. 

Owing to the introduction of a in the values of u, o-, one of the members of the product 
ado is arbitrary. When the inequalities dependent on m only were considered, we put 
do=ao=l (Art. 258); since we are now considering the terms dependent on e® as well as 
those dependent on m, the definition of dg must be extended so as to cover these terms. 
It is found to be most convenient, in making the calculations after the method outlined 
here, to define dg in the same way as before, so that 

tog=0. 

The same definition holds when the terms of the orders e*, e'*, etc. are under consideration; 
the new part of a, of the order e*, can then be found by an extension of the method of Art. 
256. The equations, which are linear with constant terms, are now sufficient to determine 
to±|, to;k 2 v i** terms of e*, m, and the method of continued approximation may be used 
to find the unknowns. 

It may be remarked that, when the method, referred to at the end of Art. 287 below, is 
used, it is more convenient to define a to be such, that its value obtained in Art. 256 is 
unaltered by any of the subsequent approximations; thus to =0, but tog is no longer sero. 

/ In this method, the requisite number of equations for finding tog, da± j,.. . appear naturally. 

(6) Temit whose Characteri»tici are e*. 

These terms have arguments of the form 2i(±Zip. We therefore put + -2, 

successively, in the equation (13), such values being given to p that terms of a higher 
order shall not occur. All the terms are directly seen to be at least of the order We 
then obtain, for the determination of the unknown coefficients, a series of linear equations 
which correspond in number to the unknowns, and which contain constant terms ; all the 
unknowns can therefore be found by continued approximation. Since all the terms are of 
the order e\ the value of c to be substituted in the coefficients [2y + 2c, 2t], etc. is known 
with sufficient accuracy. 

,OT4. The Terms of Order e*. These again are of two kinds; those with arguments 
2»f±^, 2if±3<j>. For the latter we put q=+S in the equations (13); all the terms 
present are of order e^, and the determination of the unknowns proceeds on exactly the 
same lines as that of the terms whose characteristics are e^, llie terms of arguments 
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are troublesome because the value of c, already found, is not sufficiently accurate: 
it must be known to the order e*. 

Put +1, - 1 successively in equations (13) and give to p such values that terms of 
the order e® may be included. The only coefficients present will be found to be A ft, A^^,, 
A^^ty A^^^y A^ _Let 

Aii_,=ti +Sft, c=Co+8c; 

>f€iy Sti are then of order e® and ia^y. Sc of order e*. The terms which are of the order e 
vanish by equations (14); the coefficients Aji+j., Agt^^c known by Art. 273 (b). We 
have remaining a set of linear equations for the determination of Sc, Sc,, Sc,', containing 
known terms independent of these quantities. 

Since one of the coefficients A^t^, was arbitrary, the same must be true of one of the 
Sfi, Sc,' ; this fact is also deducible from the consideration that the number of unknowns 
is greater by one than the number of equations. It is most convenient to determine the 
arbitrary so that, when all powers of e are included. 

Ay — A _y=e=fg — ( 0 '; 

so that St 0 =S(g. With this assumption the values of Sc,, Sc,', Sc may be obtained by 
continued approximation. 

The method of carrying out the approximations outlined in this and in the previous 
article may be found in Pts. v.—ii. of the paper referred to in Art. 261 above. The 
results are obtained numerically as far as m is concerned, the value of e being left arbitrary. 

The fact that one of the Sc,, Sc,' is arbitrary implies that some relation free from these 
quantities and containing only Sc can be obtained from the equations of condition. The 
author has given a definite form to this relation, with several extensions, ou pp. 336—338 
of a papier entitled Investigations in the Lunar Theory*. The method of obtaining it 
will be outlined in connection with the latitude inequalities and the determination of Sg. 
See Arts. 284, 285, 288 below. 

(iii) The Termi whose CoeflBcients depend only on m, t'. 

275. Since the terms dependent on the solar parallax and on the latitude 
are neglected, we put n = flj, a = 0 in the equations (23), (19) of Art. 20. 
Hence, it is necessary to add to the right-hand members of the equations (1) 
of Art. 245 the terms 

respcctively. But when z is neglected, is of the form (Art. 128), 

flj = Au® -1- 2Bu«r 4- Cir*, 

where A, B, C depend only on the coordinates of the Sun. The terms to be 
added to the right-hand members of equations (1) are therefore 

- 3 (An® -I- 2Bi;<r -t- Ccr*) -I- H"* (i/“DA + 2i;«rDB -|- <r®2)C), 2 Cct* - 2Au».. .(32). 


Amer, Joum. Math. Vol. xvil. pp. 318—868. 
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To find A, B, C we have, by Art. 19, 

fi, = 3m= - i (u + o-y 


— TYl* 


in*i;a 




But, by Art. 22, 

rS = {XX'+ 7 Y')lr' 

= •^ (u + ff) cos(«' — n't — e) — ^ •J — 1 (v — a) sin (v' — n't — e'). 

Let v' - n't — e' = r'. Then 

rS = exp. (— k'V— l) + |o- exp. (+ r' V — 1), 
r“)S’ = exp. (— 2r' V- 1) + exp. ( + 2rV- 1) + 
Substituting in flj, we find 

A = |m=|p-exp.(- 2rV-1)-1 ■, C = exp. (2r'V-1) — l| , 


whence C +A = cos2r'—1 j, C — A = |in^ V — 1 ^^sin 2 k'. 

Since k' = u' — w' — (n't + e' — «') =f' — w (Arts. 48, 53), the only functions 
which have to be calculated are 


a'Yr'*, (a'^jr'^) cos 2 (/' — w'), (a'^r'®) sin 2 (/' — w'). 

These are expanded in powers of e' and in cosines and sines of multiples of w' 
after the manner explained in Arts. 39—41. The results for them have been 
fully worked out by several investigators*. 

d's 

Assume — — 1 = cos pw', 

^ cos 2 k' - 1 = S^ySp' cos pw', sin 2 k' = S^y9p' sin pw', 

where p = — oo ... + oo and o'_p = Op'; then a^', are known functions of e'. 
Using these expressions, we have 

A = C = |m*2p/3p'ey“’"'^, B 

Since the coefficients of f in and are the same, we can put for 
gic’V-i remember that, when returning to real variables, is to be 

put for ; the value of m will not be substituted in the index of f. Hence 
we can write 

A = I m>2p/9'_p?P“, C = f m’Xp/Sp'fJ’**, B = 

* See the references given in Arts. 128, 126. 
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These values must be substituted in the terms (32), and the results added 
to the right-hand members of equations (1). 

276. It is evident that the required solution of the equations is a 
particular integral corresponding to the newly added terms. Since e is 
neglected, the solution will be of the form 

V = o- = ^.+l+pm 

These values being substituted in the equations, and the coefficients of ^+9“ 
equated to zero, we shall have a series of equations of condition to deter¬ 
mine the unknown quantities. 

The method is similar to that used in Case (ii). Neglecting, initially, 
powers of e' higher than the first, the values v= Vc, a- = (To, given by equations 
(3), can be used in the right-hand members, since A, B, C are at least of the 
order e. We obtain a series of equations similar to (14); but since their 
right-hand membei-s are no longer zero, there is no relation like that which 
was necessary to find c: this is otherwise evident, for the index of ^ in all 
these terms is quite known and no new arbitrary constant is required. The 
higher approximations proceed in the same way. The inverse operation D~^ 
will introduce divisors of the form 2J •+ ^in; but as m is assumed to be 
incommensurable with any integer, none of these divisors will vanish, 

Some results, obtained by the author for inequalities dependent on /, will be found in 
two Notes in the J^on. Not. 11. A. S. Vols. Liv. p. 471, lv. pp. 3—5. 


(iv) The Terms whose Coefficients depend only on m, 1/a'. 


277. Since e' is neglected we have 

n, = 0, An = 0; 

therefore the terms to be added to the right-hand members of equations (1) 
are respectively 

«> ao an 

(33). 


. V / 


Also, by Arts. 19, 22, we have rS = X = ^{v + <r), r' = a , and therefore, as 
z is neglected. 


U> KA 


TTl* TTl* 

= -- {f («^’ + <»■’) + I+ O’)] + + ++ + 

tv O 


The terms to be added to the equations are therefore of the third, 
fourth,... degrees in v, a, corresponding to terms of the first, second,... degrees 
with respect to 1/a'. 
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If, in the expressions (33), the values v^, o’,, which are odd power 
series in f and which correspond to the intermediate orbit, be substituted 
for V, <r, the terms produced by fl, will be odd or even power series in f 
according asp vs odd or even. The values of v, <r, when terms dependent on 
the solar parailav are included, will therefore contain even as well as odd 
powers of Hence we assume 

This solution includes the intermediate orbit. When 1/a' is neglected, we 
have Afi = and A^i = 0. 

The process is similar to that of Case (iii). First, neglecting I/o'* and 
higher powers, we find the odd coefficients ; the parts of which are 
of the order I/o'* are next found ; and so on. Since the equations of condition 
at any stage of the process are linear, with known terms in their right-hand 
members, no relation, independent of these coefficients, exists and the un¬ 
knowns can be calculated by continued approximation. 

For the details of the calculations, two papers by the writer—‘ On the Part of the 
Parallactic Inequalities in the Moon’s Motion which is a Function of the Mean Motions 
of the Sun and Moon*,’ and ‘On the Determination of a Certain Class of Inequalities in 
the Moon’s Motion t ’—may be consulted. See also G. W. Hill, ‘ The Periodic Solution as 
a first approximation in the Lunar Theory J.’ 


(v) The Termi whose CoefBclents depend only on m, y. 

278. When e, l/o' are neglected, fl = 0, and the equations (23), (19), (18) 
of Chap. II. become 

-|- z*) — DvDff — (^DzY— 2m {vDa- — <rDv) + |m* (v -I- o)*— 3m*A* = C, 

D {yD<r — aDv — 2mv<r) -f |m* (n* — <r*) = 0 

D^z — z (m* + «/r*) = 0.(35). 

The form of the last equation shows that its integral contains a constant 
factor which is one arbitrary of the solution. In the case of the Moon this 
factor is small: it has been denoted in previous chapters by y. If, in the first 
two equations, terms of the order 7 * be neglected, they reduce to those of 
Art. 244; the new parts of v, a are therefore at least of the order 7 *. We 
shall neglect the constant of eccentricity and consider the first approximation 
to the solution of equations (34), (35) to be the intermediary. 

The procedure is the same as in the previous cases. We suppose the 
intermediate orbit known and consider first the terms of the order 7 *; these 

• AvuT. Jtmm. Math. Tol. xiv. pp. 141-160. 
t Mon. Not. S. A. 8. Vd. xn. pp. 71-80. 
t Aitron, Joum. Vol. xv. pp. 187-143, 
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only occur in z and they are obtained from equations (35) by inserting therein 
that value of r which corresponds to the intermediary. The terms whose 
coefficients are of order 7 * only occur in v, a and they are found, when those 
of order 7 ' have been obtained, from the equations (34); the terms of the 
order 7 * only occur in z and they are obtained from (35); and so on. 

The solution may be represented by 

n = u, + Uyi + ..., o-= (To + z ^ Zy + Zyt + ...; 

where Vy^, Zyti+i represent the terms whose coefficients are of the orders 
denoted by the suffixes. Therefore, neglecting powers of 7 above the third 
and remembering that r’ = t/o- + 2 % = where r^, uo. ffo refer to the 

intermediary, we have 

r* {(uo + e.,,)(o-o+o-^0 +V ^ 'Ta )' 

Substituting, equation (35) becomes 


D^{Zy-\- z.^) - (m’+ (. 2 .y + ^y.) = -|*'^^(ni) 0 -T» + o‘ony* +V)'--(36): 

the differential equation for the terms in ^ as far as the order 7 *. 


Instead of (35), we may use an equation free from the divisor r®. This equation— 
deduced immediately from equations (17), (18) of Art. 19, after putting Q =0—is 

D {zDv — vDz) + 2nuZ>v + |m*r (v+cr) + m* 2 v = 0 

(or a similar equation in which <t,v, —D replace v, (t, Z>). This new form will be found useful 
for a literal development in powers of m ; the method given in the text is less laborious 
when the numerical value of m is used at the outset. 


The Terms dependent on m and on the First Power of 7 . 
Principal Part of the Motion of the Node. 

279. When terms above the order 7 * are neglected, the equation (36) 
reduces to 

IPZy — ^m* + i:., = 0 . (37). 

Substituting for m“ + Kjr^ the aeries (Art. 265), in which M^i = Mi, 

i = — CO ... + 00 , we obtain 

D^Zy - 2zytiMi^ = 0 .(370- 

Since Mi is of the order m'**' at least, this equation is of exactly the same 
form as (23') and it may be treated in an exactly similar manner. The two 
independent integrals are given by 

Zy^ljKj^^, Zy = 2}K'.jt^ (j»-oo... + Qo), 
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and the substitution of either of these will give a series of linear homogeneous 
equations, from which tlie ratios of the unknown coefficients may be found; 
the infinite determinant, formed by eliminating the unknowns, will give g. 

280. In order to connect this solution with that obtained in Art. 147, 
let the latter be written 

z = 2aS A'j sin + »?), (j = — oo ... + oo ). 

As with the elliptic inequalities (Art. 257) we put 

^ = exp. V — i = exp. 2 {n — n') {t — — 1, 

= exp. ■»? V — 1 = exp, {gnt + 6 — 1 = exp. g{n — n) (t - tj) V' - 1 ; 

so that g =^?i/(n — n') = ^(1 + m), gL{n — n') = 0 — e. 

If it be recollected that to is to be replaced by 4 in the part of the index of ^ 
which contains g, the solution may be written in the form 

V - 1 = nXjiKj .(38), 

where K'^j = — A'",-. 

When this is substituted in equation (37') and the coefficient of 
equated to zero, we have 

(2y + gy Kj - 2'EiMj^iKi =0, (i. j = - 00 ... + X ).. .(39). 

The equations for K'^j, obtained by eciuating to zero the coefficients of 
are of the same form. The elimination of the A’) or of the K'^j gives an 
infinite determinant V (g). This determinant being of the same form as A (c), 
all the results proved in Arts. 266—272 will be available if we replace by 
2Mi and c by g. 

The part of g which depends only on m, may therefore be found by taking 
the value of go, nearest to unity, given by the equation 

sin“ ^TTgo = V (0) sin= V2Mo; 

where V (0) denotes the determinant A(0) of Art. 267, after 0; has been 
replaced by 2Mi. 

The determination of by this method was first made by Adams*. With the value 
m=n7n =-0748013 (exactly) or m= 08084 890.30 51852, he finds g= 1-08617 13927 46869, 
giving ff — 1 = -00399 91618 46592. Mr P. H. Cowell has verified this value and he has ob¬ 
tained the literal and numerical values of go, K, , as well as those of the terms of orders 


* “ On the Motion of the Moon’s Node in the case when the Orbits of the Sun and Moon are 
supposed to have no Eccentricities, and when their Mutual Inclination is supposed to be small,” 
Mon. Not. R. A. 8. Vol. xxxvwi. pp. 43-49; Coll. Works, pp. 181-188. 
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281. When go has been found, the coefficients Kj can be determined in 
terms of one of them, say of , by mean.s of equations (39). We first leave 
aside the equation given by y = 0 ; when the other coefficients have been 
found in terms of their values should satisfy this equation: it is therefore 
useful for purposes of verification. 

The coefficient of sin ??, that is, of (i^— —1 will be 2aiiro> since 

Jfo' = — ifo- In Art. 147 this was denoted by 07 . Hence 

07 = 2aA’'o. 

The ratio a : a being previously known, we have the new constant of 
latitude in terms of the one used in Chap. vii. The relation will be modified 
when terms of the order 7 ^ are con.sidered. 


The Terms of Order y\ 

282. It is not neces.sary to give di'tailed e.xpianation.s concerning the 
calculation of these terms. They are deduced from equations (34), when Zy 
has boon found, in exactly the same manner as the terms in e'‘ were deduced 
when those of order e had been found. We give to z the value Zy just obtained 
and put o = eo 4 -Uy«, cr.^, rejecting, after the sub.stitution. all terms 

of an order higher than f. The solution divides into the parts which depend 
on and respectively, and the coefficients arc calculated in the manner 
explained in Art. 273. The value g„ of g is sufficiently approximate. 

We Huppo.se then that o, <t or Uy^, a-y, are known correctly to the order 7 ’. 


The Terms of Order 7 ’. 

The Part of the Motion of the Node ivfiich is of Order 7 ’. 

283. Rctuniing to the cqu.ation (3(5), w'e substitute in its right-hand 
member the values of Zy, Vyi, Oyi, i/„. tr„, r\, previously obtained, since this 
portion is of the order 7 * at lea.st. Also, from its symmetry with respect to 
V, a, we see that it will be expressible in terms of (^'"+k — 

with known coefficients. With regard to the left-hand member, m^-kie/r-o® 
is expressible as before in terms of We cannot, however, put 

D^Zy — (m“ -|- Kjrf) Zy — 0 , for, when the value of Zy is substituted, D^Zy contains 
g in its coefficients. Denoting the value of g, to the order y\ by g„ + Sg, we 
see that I^Zy will produce terms of the order ySg, that is, of the order f. 

Assume as the solution 

zV -1 = (zy + Zy,) V-l = alj l(Nj + BK,) -k {K'.j + BK'_j) 

-k terms dependent on 
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where K'-j — and =s — BKj. The terms of the second line will be 
all of the order y*, since the index of f contains ±3g: they can be equated to 
the terms of corresponding form on the right-hand side of (36), and the unknown 
coefficients found in the usual way. The value go of g is evidently sufficient 
for these terms. We shall therefore leave them aside and consider only the 
equations of condition obtained by equating the powers of to zero. 

284 With this understanding we have, since g = go + ^g. 

D^z = a 2 ,- ( 2 j + g,+ Sgy [{Ki + hKj) -H (K'_j + , 

= a ( 2 j -f g,y (Kj -f K‘_j 

+ 2 a Bg ( 2 j + go) (Ki + K'^ f-’i-*) -h aS> ( 2 j -h g.)“( 8 ir,- -h BK'.^ r^-*), 

omitting terms of an order higher than 7 *. 

When the latter expression is substituted in (36), the terms under the 
6 rst sign of summation cancel with —(vci‘ + Kjr^)zy, by (37'); the remaining 
terms are all of order 7 ’. We have therefore 

2 aSg ( 2 y -h g„) (K^ + K‘_i + aS,- ( 2 j + g„)“ (BK^ -P BK'^i 

— a (m* + Kjry) (BKj + BK'^j ?~^“*) = ~ I/ (vaCyt -f + V) — 1. 

'0 

those terms on the right, depending on fi?** being left aside. Equating to 
zero the coefficient of and putting m''* -i- Kjr^ = we deduce 

2«g (2i + go) Ki + (2j go)^ BKi - 2liMi.i BKi 

ICZ X 

= coef. of 5 ^+* in ^ (I'oO’r* + o’oVyj + Zy’)...(40). 

a»rj) 

The number of equations obtained from this by giving to j the values 
0, i; 1, + 2,... is one less than the number of unknowns 8 /f), Sg ; but since Kg 
was arbitrary, SKg must be also arbitrary and it may be determined at will; 
when the arbitrary value, to be given to SKg, has been fixed, the number 
of unknowns will correspond to the number of equations. As Sg is of the 
order 7 ®, while BKg is of the order 7 *, the value of Sg is independent of the 
value to be given to BKg, and therefore some relation, independent of the 
unknowns Sif) but involving Sg, must exist between these equations. We 
shall now find this relation. 

285. The Equation for Sg. 

We have 

— f (vsO't* + Os,v-^ + • 2 ^y’)/V = terms of order 7 * in the expansion 

of Zy {(w, q- Vy.) (<r, + o-ys) + Zy’']-* in powers of 7 . 
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Let = (vq + Vyi) (tTif + <Ty«) + 2 y^ = value of r“ correct to 7’. 

Substituting, we see that the right-hand member of (40) is 

The part, of order 7*, of the coef of in the expansion of KZy V— 1 ja.R*y%. 

Multiply (40) by Kj and sum for all values of j. Since Mi^j = Mj^, the 
terms involving the unknowns BKj on the left-hand side will be 

Ijli l(2j -H go)* KjSKj- 2Mi.j K,BKi}. 

As j, i have the same range of values, we may interchange them in the 
second term of this expression which then becomes 

Sj {i2j go)* Kj - 2Si Mj.i Ki] BKj. 

This is zero because the coefficient of SKj vanishes for all values of j by 
equations (39). Hence all the unknowns SKj disappear. 

The result of the summation of the equations (40) is therefore 

2Sg'Ej (2j + go) K/ = 2j [Kj X coef, order f, of in KZyja.R^f\ V -1. 

In an exactly similar manner we may find 

28g2j (2j -t- go) K'^-j = [K'^j x coef, order f, of in KZy/!iR>y,] V — 1. 

But since K'^ = — Kj, equation (38) may be written 

- zy V“l - a Xj {K'.j -h Kj 

and therefore a.Kj, aK'^j are respectively the coefficients of in 

— Zyf — i. Whence, adding the two previous equations and putting 
K"^-j = K^, we have 

4Sg Sj (2j -I- go) Kj‘ = tj [{coef. of in Zy) {coef, order 7*, of^'^^ in KZyja^R^y,) 

+{ .. )( .. )], 

or, 48g Sj {2j H- g„) A)* = Part, order y*, of const, term in /c^y’/a’ifyj.. .(41); 

where KZy^j&^R?.^ is supposed to be expanded in powers of 7 and in cosines of 
multiples of the arguments contained therein. Since all the other quantities 
present in this equation have been previously found, it constitutes a simple 
equation for finding Sg. 

286. We have seen that SK^ may be determined at will. It may be 
fixed so that the coefficient of sin 7 in ir is 2aAo at any stage of the ap¬ 
proximations and therefore in the final results; hence SAo = 0. When Sg has 
been found, the equations obtained by putting y = ± 1, ±2,... in (40) will 
enable us to find the coefficients 6A±j,... by continued approximation. 

The equation given by y = 0 is then superfluous; it may be used as an equa¬ 
tion of verification for the values of Sg, SKj, when these have been calculated. 
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(vi) Terms dependent on m and on Combinations of e', e, 7 , 1/a' 

and their Powers. 

287. The developments which have been given above suffice to indicate 
the general method by which all the solar inequalities in the motion of the 
Moon may be found. The only real difficulties which occur are those arising 
when the motions of the Perigee and of the Node are required. The infinite 
determinant gives the principal parts of these with an accuracy which leaves 
nothing to be desired; the other smaller portions can all be found by simple 
equations in the manner explained in Art. 285. 

The coefficients of the terms of any order in e, e\ 7 , l/o' will always be 
determinable by a set of linear equations when the terms of lower orders in 
these constants have been found. It will be noticed from what has gone 
before that, at every stage, all powers of m are included, and also that, when a 
term of argument ± t'f ±p<f> + q<}>' ±ji) is being found, all the terms of argu¬ 
ments ( 2 f + {') I + p(f> + q<l>' ± jr) {i' = 0 or 1 and i, p, q, j, posi ti ve integers or 
zeros) are determined at the same time. The process is therefore reduced 
to the approximate solution of a certain number of sets of linear equations— 
the number of such sets depending on the order in e, e', 7 , l/«' to which it 
is desired to take the solution. 

After finding the intermediate orbit and the principal parts of the motions of the i)erigec 
and of the node, the use of the equations (19), (2.3) of Art. 20 for obtaining the other 
inequalities is not essential. We may return to one of the original equation.^ (17) of 
Art. 19 and develope the functions kv/i^, Ktrjr^ in powers of Sv, dcr by putting v^v^ + dv, 
a-=trQ+8tr, where 8v, 5<r denote any of the serias of inequalities to be found. Thi.s plan of 
procedure, which has some advantages, especially in the terms of lower orders in e, y, l/a', 
is outlined in the memoir referred to in Art. 274. The method, given above, for the deter¬ 
mination of fig, together with its application to the other parts of the motion of the node 
and to the motion of the perigee, will be found in the same place. 


RdcUions between the Higher Parts of the Motions of the Perigee and the Mode 
and the Non-periodic Part of the Moon's Parallax. 

288. The equation (41) is only one particular case of a much more general theorem by 
which all the parts of the motions of the perigee and of the node may be found when their 
principal parts—those depending on m only—have been obtained. Modified forms of the 
equation will serve for the determination of those parts of g which depend on all powers 
Md products of e'^, 1/a'*, e*, y*, so that the motion of the node really depends only on the 
solution of an infinite determinant and of a series of simple linear equations with one 
unknown. The same is true of the perigee. For example, the part of the motion of the 
perigee which is of the order e* may be shown to be the value of 8c given by 

28cS^ [(2y 1 -I- m -h Co) fy® -I- (2y - 1 - m -1- c,) 

^Const. part, order e^, in the expansion of k {X^x,-\- F^y,)/a*.(42), 
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whore x^, x,, x^ and »/«, »/,, y*s denote the parts in X and Y whose coefficients are of 
orders «®, e®, respectively, and where 

An important extension of the results (41), (42) consists in the fact that they are true 
when all powers of «'® are included in the various terms. In other words, when we suppose 
that all parts of the functions z^, /i^,, which dei)end on m, e ® and on y‘, y®, have been found, 
and when go, A',- are replaced by their more accurate vahies g^ + e'^•Sy+e^/'(ni, e'®), 
the part of the value of g which depends on y® and on all powers and products of m, is 
given by (41); a similar result holds for part of the motion of the perigee given by (42). It 
is for this reason that the determination of the parts of the solution which depend only 
on m, e' should be the step immediately following the calculation of the intermediate 
orbit; the necessary parts of the motions of the ijcrigce and of the node, which depend on 
m, e'®, arc found by the same method. 


289. One general theorem is as follows :—Let e, y be the constants of eccentricity and 
latitude, and lot the cooffieionts f,, A' l)e expressed in terms of them ; these coeflBcieuts 
are supposed to be of the form e/(m, e"-), and c^, g,, of the form cp (m, e'®). The constant 
part of 1/r will contain the terms 

(Ee^ + 2F('®y®4-Gy’) a, 

and the motions of the perigee and the nmle the terms 

He®+Ky®, M<'® + Ny®, 

resixictively, where E, F, (J, II, K, M, N are functions of ru, e'® only. Put 


c®T, = 2 — 2, [(2jf + 1 + Ill + Cn) f,® + (2^ - 1 - Ill + Co) t'® ,], 



(2; + go)®A7, 


where powers of e"- are supjxised to lie included in c,,, tj, etc. It may then he shown that 


IIT. = 6E, KT.=6F = MT 


y’ 


NT^-6G. 


.(43). 


The theorem which lies at the ba.sis of these results is as follows :—If X, Y, z (Art. 18) 
have bc‘en fully calculaU'd to the order e'’y®v“»’, where p = 0, 1, ... 2q (that is, to the order 
2q in e, y), the constant part of l,r can be obtained to the order where p = 0, 

1,... 2j + 2 (that is, to the order 2^ + 2), without further reference to the equations of 
motion, by a purely algebraic formula involving only the values of A’, Y, z to the order 
calculated. A diflerent and more complete statement of this theorem is, that the terms of 
order 2q itrith respect to e, y, in the constant jiart of the expansion of in powers of e, y, 

are equal to the corresponding terms in the expansion of 



] za-* _ o 


I{\ 


zv-z 



where I'jvt contain the terms as far as the order 2q ; aij,, yjj) ■^au the terms in 
Xjg, J'j,, z^, whose coefficients are of the order 2q, and A® 2 (i = X® 2 ,+ F® 2 a + '^M-i- This 
result also holds when all powers of the solar eccentricity are included ; the only quantity 
neglected is the solar parallax. 


The proofs of the theorems in this and in the previous Article are too long to be 
inserted herej they will be found in Part ii. of the author’s paper referred to in 
Art. 274 above. 
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The first of Adams’ two theorems*' can be deduced from the result just enunciated, by 
putting 9 = 1. It states that, in the constant part of the expression for a/r, there are no 

terms of the forms «*), s'*); here, a/(^/n,*)^ may be a function of m, s’*, but 

it must not contain «, y. His second theorem is immediately obtainable from the equa¬ 
tions (43). It states that 

H/K=E/F, M/N=F/G, 

These interesting results may be also utilised as equations of verification. 


* J. 0. Adams, “Note on a remarkable property of the analytical expression for the constant 
term in the reciprocal of the Moon’s radius vector,” M. N. R. A. S. Vol. xxxvni. pp. 460-472; 
CoU. Workt, pp. 189-204. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE PRINCIPAL METHODS. 


290. A BRIEF account of the methods which have been used to attack 
the lunar problem, other than those considered above, will be given in this 
Chapter. In general, only those theories which have been tested by actual 
application to the discovery of the perturbations produced by the action 
of the Sun will be analysed. The historical order will be adhered to as 
far as possible, although the time elapsed between the first announcement 
of a plan of treatment and the full publication of the results, frequently 
makes it difficult to assign any exact date to a theory. 

The history of the lunar theory and of celestial mechanics generally (in 
the sense in which these terms are now understood) began in 1687 with the 
publication of the Principia ; the portion which especially refers to the 
motion of the Moon is contained in Props. 22, 25—35 of Book HI. In this 
and in the later editions of the same work Newton succeeded in showing that 
all the principal periodic inequalities, as well as the mean motions of the 
perigee and the node, were due to the Sun’s action, and he added some other 
inequalities which had not been previously deduced from the observationa 
The result which he obtains for the mean motion of the perigee is only half 
its observed value; it appears, however, from the Manuscripts * of Newton 
which have come down to us, that he had later succeeded in obtaining its 
value within eight per cent, of the whole. The conciseness of the proofs, 
when they are given, makes his work very difficult to follow. It is now 
generally recognized that he used his method of fluxions to arrive at many 
of the results, afterwards covering up all traces of it by casting them into a 
geometrical form; if this be so, the claim of Clairaut to be the first to apply 
analysis to the lunar theory must be somewhat modified. No substantial 
advance was made until the publication, more than sixty years later, of 
Clairaut’s TMorie de la Lune. 

* Catalogue of tht Portsmouth Colleetion of Books and Papers written by or belonging to 
Sir Isaac Newton, Cambridge, 18S8, 
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For the methods •which Newton used, the reader is referred to the Principia and to the 
numerous commentaries which ha've been written on it. An analysis of the Principia 
and an account of Newton’s life and works—published or in manuscript—together with 
many references, have been given by W. W. Rouse Ball *. 

The historj’ of the lunar theory up to the publication of the third volume of the M4cani- 
que Colette of Laplace and an account of the methods used, have been given by Gautierf. 
For further details concerning the theories of Newton, Clairaut, d’Alembert, the method 
given by Euler in the Appendix to his first theory, Euler’s second theory, and concerning 
the theories of Laplace, Damoiseau and Plana, reference may be made to the Micanique 
CAe»te of Tisserand f. 

291. Clairaut’s Theory §. 

Clairaut commences by finding the differential equations of motion when 
the latitude of the Moon is neglected. He takes the inverse of the radius 
vector and the time as dependent variables, the true longitude as the inde¬ 
pendent variable, and he finally arrives at equations which are equivalent 
to (8), (9) of Art. 16 ; since the latitude is neglected, w, is, in his theory, the 
inverse of the radius vector. 

The process of solution is one of continued approximation. He considers 
the orbit of the Moon to be primarily an ellipse, but, recognizing that the 
apse revolve.s quickly, he introduces the quantity denoted above by c, 
so that the first approximation is the modified ellipse. The forces due to 
the Sun’s action are expressed in terms of the radii vectores of the Sun and 
the Moon and the difference of their longitudes, and thence, by means of the 
elliptic formulae, in terms of the true longitude of the Moon—somewhat 
in the manner explained in Art. 127 above. The calculations are, in certain 
cases, carried to the second order of the disturbing forces, and, in particular, 
the motion of the perigee is obtained to this degree of accuracy. 

The motion of the Moon in latitude is obtained by considering the 
equations for the variations of the node and the inclination; these correspond 
to the fifth and sixth of the equations of Art. 82. They are much less 
accurately worked out than the motion in the plane of the orbit. 

Clairaut was the first to publish a method for the treatment of the lunar theory founded 
on the integration of differential equations. The artifice of modifying the first approxima¬ 
tion by the introduction of e, in order to take the motion of the perigee into account from 
the outset, is also due to him. The determination of this motion is marked by an event 

* An Etmy on Newton’i Principia. Maomillsn, 1893. 

+ Etsai hiitorignc >ur le Problime des Trois Corpt. Paris, 1817. 

X VoL ui. Chapa, ni.—vii., ix. 

§ Announced in 1747. The first edition of the TMorie de la Lune was pnbliahed in 1762, the 
second and most complete edition in 1765 at Paris. The latter is a quarto volume of 162 pages 
and it contains Tables for the calculation of the position of the Moon, founded on gravity only. 
The first set of tables was pubhahed separately in 1754. 
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which shows what progress astronomers had made in admitting the sufficiency of Newton’s 
laws to account for all the known phenomena of the celestial motions. It must he remem¬ 
bered that Newton’s later determination, as shown in his manuscripts, was then unknown. 

It had long been a difficulty that the first approximation to the motion of the perigee 
gave only half the observed motion. Clairaut, thinking that the Newtonian law must be 
considerably in error, tried the effect of adding a term, of the form it/r^, to the forces 
resolved along the radius vector, and he succeeded in showing that it would account for the 
observed motion. It then occurred to him to carry his approximation a step further, with 
the law of the inverse square only, and to see what effect the evection had when introduced 
into the expressions for the disturbing forces. He soon found that the new term was nearly 
equal in absolute value to the second term and that the greater part of the motion was thus 
accounted for by the law of Newton (see Art. 169). 

292. D’Alembert’s Theory*. 

This is very similar in its general plan to that of Clairaut, but while the 
latter worked out his results numerically, d’Alembert considered a literal 
development and carried out his computations with more completeness. He 
gave the term m^ in the motion of the perigee: Clairaut had only 
obtained its numerical value. His method of approaching the modified orbit 
is much more logical; he introduces a part of the Sun’s action into the first 
approximation by proceeding in a manner analogous to that of Art. 67 above. 

D’Alembert made several contributions to the theory. He succeeded in showing that 
terms increasing continually with the time can be avoided, and he gave a direct method of 
approaching the first approximation. He also recognized the fact that the question of the 
convergence of the series obtained ought not to be neglected. He further considered the 
effects produced by small divi.sors and showed that the coordinates might be expressed by 
means of only four arguments which were necessarily related to the orders of the coefficients. 
Tables are added at the end of his researches. 

293. Euler’s First Theory^. 

Euler commences by considering the equations of motion referred to 
cylindrical coordinates; these, translated into modern notations, are the 
equations given at the beginning of Art. 16. The equation for the latitude 
is immediately replaced by two others which are practically those for the 
variations of the node and inclination, and they are obtained under the 
assumption that the first differential of r tan u, with respect to the time, 
has the same form in disturbed and undisturbed motion. The second 
equation of motion is integrated and the resulting value of v is substituted 
in the first equation which then contains only the differentials of r^, with 
respect to the time, and certain integrals depending on the forces. 

* Recherehes aw differents Points importana du Systeme du Monde. Pt. i. (1754) Thiorie de la 
Lune, 8vo. Lxvin.-e 260 pp. D’Alembert sent in hie theory to the Secretary of the Academy 
in January, 1761. 

t Theoria Motaa Lsmae, etc. (with an Appendix) 4to, 347 pp. Petrop. 1763. 
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The independent variable is changed from t to the true anomaly and for 
r is put its elliptic value (in terms of f) multiplied by 1 4- v; v is then a 
small quantity depending on the disturbing forces (cf. Hansen’s method, 
Art. 209). Euler thus arrives at a differential equation of the second order 
in which v is the dependent and f the independent variable. 

After expanding the disturbing forces according to powers of e, etc., he 
divides them into classes:—those independent of e, e', i ; those independent 
of c', i] and so on, after the manner explained in Chaps, vii., xr. In 
considering the inequalities of the second class (Art. 132), he finds 

V = const. + Cj/4- periodic terms; 

BO that the motion of the perigee depends on Cj. This is not determined 
directly. Its observed value is used and Euler then compares the latter with 
the value deduced from theory in order to test the Newtonian law. He has 
previously assumed that the attraction between the Earth and the Moon is 
of the form - const.; the constant is shown to be very small and well 
within the limits of error caused by the neglect of higher terms in the 
approximations. 

The numerical values of the constants to be used in the theory—which is 
numerical as far as w is concerned and algebraical in respect of the other 
constants—are determined by the consideration of thirteen eclipses; the 
want of definiteness in the meanings to be assigned to the constants, which 
affected the results of Clairaut and d’Alembert, is avoided, for Euler uses the 
formulae of his own theory in the calculation of these eclipses. 

In the Appendix, an investigation, which practically amounts to the 
method of the variation of arbitrary constants, is given and worked out with 
some detail. Euler expresses himself as unsatisfied with both the theories he 
has explained. 

294. Euler's Second Theory*. 

The method which Euler has here set forth with much detail is interesting 
as the first attempt to employ rectangular coordinates referred to moving 
axes in the Lunar Problem. He considers an axis of x revolving with the 
mean angular velocity of the Moon in the Ecliptic, that of y being also in 
this plane and that of z perpendicular to the plane. Taking the mean distance 
of the Moon as a, its coordinates are assumed to be a (1 + x), ay, az, so that 
®, y, z are small quantities depending on the solar action and on the lunar 
eccentricity and inclination; a is defined to be such that x contains no constant 
term. The equations of motion are found in the usual way, the disturbing 

* Theoria Mottnum Lwtae, nova methodo pertractata vna cum TdbulU attronomicU unde at 
^uodvU tempui Loea Lunac expedite computari poenmt ,...; J. A. Euler, W. L. Krsfft, J. A. Lexell. 
Opus diiigente L. Eulero. 4to. 776 pp. Petarop. 1772. 
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forces being developed in powers of 1/r'. It is to be noticed that this 
method, like that of Chap. XI., has the advantage of allowing the disturbing 
forces to be expressed as homogeneous functions of x, y, z of the first, 
second, and higher degrees; but the relation between the degrees of the 
homogeneous functions and those of 1/a', which was observed in the 
equations of Section (iii), Chap, ii., does not hold in Euler’s method: the 
coeflScients of these functions, in Euler’s theory, are expressible by means 
of the two arguments f, w'. 

The independent variable is w, and Euler puts 

njn =»«.,+ !; 

so that 1 + is the ratio of the mean motions of the Moon and the Sun: 
observation gives m, = 12‘36— The forces a(l + a:)/r^, ay/r*, az/r*, due only 
to the mutual actions of the Elarth and the Moon, are expanded in powers 
of X, y, z. 

The general solution is then supposed to be of the form 

x = A. -1- eBi + c*+.,. + e'O, + e ^0^ + ... + ee'C^ + ... + ..., 

with similar expressions for y, z. Here e, i are the two arbitrary constants of 
the solution corresponding to the eccentricity and the inclination. Sub¬ 
stituting these values in the differential equations and equating the coefficients 
of the various powers and products of e, e, etc. to zero, he obtains a series of 
differential equations for the determination of A, B ^,.... The parts dependent 
on A give the variational inequalities, those dependent on B^, £,,... the 
elliptic inequalities, and so on. In the determination of B ,, the motion of the 
perigee arises; as in his earlier methods, he assumes its value from observa¬ 
tion and verifies his results by means of the calculated value. The motion of 
the node is treated in the same manner. The various differential equations 
are solved by the method of indeterminate coefficients. 

M. Tisserand remarks that Euler’s method of dividing up the inequalities into classes 
requires some modification when we proceed to terms of higher orders, owing to the fact 
that the motions of the perigee and the node contain powers of s'*,...; the arguments 
depending on these motions, when expanded so as to put the solution into Euler’s form, 
would introduce into the coefficients terms depending on the time. A reference to Art. 283 
above, will show how this objection to Euler’s method may be removed. 

Euler’s main contributions to the lunar theory arethe application of moving rect¬ 
angular axes; the method of the variation of arbitrary constants, as given in the appendix 
to his first theory ; the use of indeterminate coefficients in the solution of the differential 
equatioirs; a new method for the determination of the constants from observation; the 
formation and solution of equations of condition to determine the constants from observa¬ 
tion when the number of unknowns is less than the number of equations ; the final ex¬ 
pression of the coordinates by means of angles of the form a -f /3t. He also added to the 
subject in many other directions, and much of the progress which has since been made, 
may be said to be founded on his results. 
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295. Laplace's Lunar Theory *. 

The publication of Laplace’s Micanique CSleste marked a new epoch in the 
history of the lunar theory, owing to the general plan of treatment adopted 
and to the manner in which it was carried out. Some account of Laplace’s 
method has already been given in previous chapters. In Section (ii) of 
Chap. II. his general equations of motion—with the true longitude as inde¬ 
pendent variable and with the time, the inverse of the projected radius vector 
and the tangent of the latitude as dependent variables—have been obtained. 
The first approximation—found by neglecting the action of the Sun—has 
been given in Art. 52, and the manner in which this is modified to prevent 
the occurrence of terms proportional to the time, in Art. 70. By means of 
the modified ellipse, those parts of the equations of motion which are due to 
the action of the Sun are expressed in terms of the true longitude (Art. 127). 

The equations can then be integrated. Laplace’s method is to assume 
the solution to be a sum of periodic terms whose coefficients are unknown, and 
to substitute it in the differential equations: in each unknown coefficient 
the characteristic is written separately; he thus obtains, on equating the 
coefficients of the different periodic terms to zero, a series of equations of 
condition by means of which the coefficients can be calculated. The new 
values of Uj, t, s are then used to find the third approximation. The method 
of procedure is similar to that of Chap, vii., except that, instead of 
the equation for z, the second of the equations (11), Art. 16, is used and 
solved in the same manner as the first of these equations; the analysis is, 
however, rather more simple owing to the forms of the left-hand members of 
the equations for a,, s. Terms up to the second order in e, e', y, afa are 
considered and certain terms of higher orders whose coefficients become large, 
owing to small divisors, are also included. The approximations are, in general, 
taken to the second order of the disturbing forces. 

The coefficients are not developed in powers of m. As soon as the 
equations giving the values of c, g and the equations of condition between 
the coefficients have been obtained, Laplace substitutes the numerical values 
of the constants in all terms; only the characteristics are left arbitrary, so that 
a small change in the numerical values of any of the constants, except m, will 
not sensibly affect the coefficients. The theory is therefore a semi-algebraical 
one. The value of the coefficient of the principal elliptic term in the expres¬ 
sion of the mean longitude in terms of the true being thus obtained, the 
value of e necessary to his theory is deduced from observation ; the constant 
7 is found in a similar manner. His constants e, y are such that the 

• MScanique CeUtU, Pt, n. Book vir. pp. 169—803, 4to. Paris, 1802. Several editions have 
ainoe appeared; the latest, now in the course of publication, is in a oolleotion of all Laplace’s 
works. Laplace’s investigations cover a period of thirty years anterior to the pablioatiou of 
Vot. m. of the Mic. Cfl. 
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coeflScient of the principal elliptic term in the expression of Mj in terras of v 
and that of the principal term of s in terms of v, are the same as in undis¬ 
turbed motion*. 

Finally, the numerical values of the constants are all substituted, and a 
reversion of series gives itj, v, s and thence 1/r, v, u in terms of the timef. 

296. Besides giving a general treatment of the Lunar Theory, Ijaplace enriched the 
subject with several new discoveries. Of these, the most noted is his explanation of the 
cause of the secular acceleration of the Moon’s mean motion X —a phenomenon which had 
been observed many years before and which had been the subject of several prizes offered 
by various academies. Laplace, after an attempt to account for it by supjxising that a finite 
time was necessary for the transmission of the force of gravity, announced in 1787 that it 
was due to a slow variation in the eccentricity of the Earth’s orbit, and his theoretical deter¬ 
mination agreed almost e.xactly with the value deduced from the observations. He also 
showed that the same cau.se produced sensible accelerations in the motions of the node and 
the perigee; his results were confirmed by a later examination of the oKservations. 

A curious fact concerning the discovery of the cau.se of the secular acceleration of the 
mean motion, the theoretical vaUie of which remained unquestioned for over sixty years, 
was pointed out by J. C. Adams§. Laplace and his followers had integrated the equations 
of motion as if e' were constant, substituting its variable value in the results, and had then 
determined the acceleration to a high degree of api)roximation. Adams showed that, although 
this method of procedure is })ertnissible in a first .approximation, it is necessary to introduce 
the variability of e' into the differential equ.iti(ms themselves when proceeding to higher 
orders, He then found that the true theoretical value, which amounted to about 6" per 
century in a century, wm only a little more than half of the v.alue obtained by Laplace and 
Plana and therefore that theory was insufficient to account completely for the observed 
value. A controversy, which lasted for several years, anise concerning the validity of 
Adams’ method ; his value was, however, confirmed at various times by several investi¬ 
gators amongst whom maybe mentioned Delaunay I', Planall, Luhbock*^, Cayley ft and 
Hansen||. It must he stated, however, that doiibts have been raised concerning the 
correctness of the value detluced from observ.ation by the researches of Prof. Newcomb§§ 
into ancient eclip.ses. The question turns chiefly on the trustworthiness of the r©cord.s. 
A full discussion of the points at i.ssue is given by Tis.serand|| 1|. 

* See Art. 159 above. 

+ A portion of Laplace’s second approximation and the determinations of c, g to the order 
are given by H. Godfrey, Elementary Treatise on the Lunar Theory. 

See Arts. 319-322 below. 

§ "On the Secular Variation of the Moon’s Mean Motion,’’ Phil. Trans. 1853, pp. 397—406; 
M. N. R. A. S. 1853; Coll. Works, pp. 140—157. 

II “ Sur l’acc^l5ration s^culaire du moyen mouvement de la Lune,” Comptes Rendus, Vol. xlviii. 
pp. 137—138, 817—827. 

H “ M6moire snr I’dquation s^culaire de la Lane,’’ Mem. d. Accad. d. Sc, di Torino, Vol. zviii. 
pp. 1—67. 

•* "On the Lunar Theory,” Mem. R. A. S. Vol. xxx. pp. 43—52. 

tt “On the Secular Acceleration of the Moon’s Mean Motion,” M. N, R. A. S. Vol. xxii. 
pp. 171—231; CoU. Works, Vol. lii. pp. 522—561. 

14: “ Sur la controverse relative k I’dquation s^culaire de la Lune,” par M. Delaunay, Comptes 
Rendus, Vol. lxii. pp. 704—707. 

§§ " Researches on the Motion of the Moon,” Washington Observations, 1875, pp. 1—280. 

III! Mieaniqtu Cdeste, Vol. in. Chaps, xiii, ziz. 
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297 . The Theory of Damoiseau * 

Damoiseau follows Laplace's method almost exactly. He assumes the 
final forms of the expressions for n<, s in terms of v and substitutes them 
directly in the differential equations. A number of equations of condition, 
involving the unknown coefficients in a more or less complicated manner, are 
thus obtained and these are solved by continued approximation. Numerical 
values are used all through and the theory is therefore entirely numerical. 
When the coefficients have been obtained, a reversion of series is made in 
order to express the coordinates in terms of the time; this is also done by 
the use of indeterminate coefficients—a method always available when the 
arguments of the required aeries are known. 

The object of the theory appears to be the determination of the coefbcients accurately 
to one-tenth of a second of arc. For this purpose he carries them to the hundredth of a 
second and includes certain sensible terms due to the actions of the planets and to the 
figure of the Earth. The results are given very concisely, but the work will be easily 
followed after a perusal of Laplace’s theory as given in the Micanique C4le»U. The labour 
of finding the values of the coeflicients may be grasped from the fact that the mere writing 
down of the equations of condition occupies half the Memoir. The tables which he 
deducedt from the results of this theory were not entirely disused until those of Hansen 
appeared. 

298 . The Theory of Plana 1. 

This is an extension of a theory worked out by Plana and Carlini and 
sent in to compete for a prize offered by the Paris Academy of Sciences 
in 1820. A prize was awarded to them and also to Damoiseau for his theory. 
The results of Plana and Carlini were not printed, but later Plana issued 
the three large volumes referred to in the footnote. The method of Laplace is 
used ; Plana, however, instead of substituting numerical values, makes a literal 
development in powers of m, e, y, aja'. The results are, in general, carried 
to the fifth order of small quantities; certain coefficients, which are expressed 
by slowly converging series, are carried to the sixth, seventh and eighth orders. 
In point of accuracy, judged by Hansen’s theory, it is about equal to that of 
de Pont^coulant and slightly inferior to the numerical theory of Damoiseau; 
the inferiority is partly due to the slow convergence of the series arranged in 
powers of m and partly to errors which have crept into the work—errors 
unavoidable where the developments are of such length and complexity. As 
a literal development it has only been completely superseded by Delaunay's 
theory. 

* “Mdmoire snr la Throne de la Lone,” M£m. {par divert savanti) de I'ltut. de France, 
Vol. I. (1827), pp. 818—598. 

t Tablet de la Lune, formeei par la teule iMorie de Vattraetion et tuivant la dlviiion de la 
drconjtrenee en 400 degrit, Paris, 1824. Tablet...en 860 degrit, Paris, 1828. 

X Thtorie Au Mouvement de la Lune, 8vo. Turin, 1882, Vol. i. 794 pp. ; u. 666 pp.; 
III. 856 pp. 
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299. The Method of Poisson*. 

Poisson proposed to apply the method of the Variation of Arbitrary Con¬ 
stants to the solution of the lunar problem. For this purpose he introduces the 
equations of Art. 83 above. The disturbing function is to be expanded by 
the purely elliptic values of the coordinates and the result substituted in the 
right-hand members of the equations. To obtain the second approximation 
to the values of the elements, they are regarded at first as constants in 
the right-hand members; the equations may then be solved and the resulting 
values of the elements, in terms of the time, are to be used as the basis of a 
second approximation by substituting them, instead of their constant values, 
in the same parts of the equations. To obtain the solar inequalities in the 
Moon’s motion, the method in this form is almost useless on account of the 
enormous developments which it would entail, and it would not be considered 
here were it not for its value in investigating the inequalities arising from 
other sources and, in particular, for those inequalities known aa ‘long-period’ 
and ‘ secular.’ In fact, Poisson only gives a few calculations as illustrations 
of the method. It is chiefly of value in the planetary theory. 

300. The Method of Lubbock f. 

The publication of Lubbock’s researches in the volumes of the Phil. 
Trans, between 1830 and 1834, places his method next in historical order; 
they are collected and extended in the pamphlets referred to in the footnote. 
The method is the same as that of de Pontdcoulant, whose results were not 
published until 1846; but, from the remarks made by Lubbock and de Pont6- 
coulant in their prefaces, it is evident that they had adopted the same plan 
independently. Lubbock never carried out his method with any complete¬ 
ness : his published papers contain an explanation of the method, a full 
development of the second approximation, and the calculation of the earlier 
approximations to the coefficients of certain classes of terms; his results are 
compared with those of Plana. 

Next in order come the theories of Hansen and Delaunay which have been already 
treated. Finally, mention must be made of Airy’s method t, which was rather a verification 
of previous results than a complete theory in itself. 

Airy proposed to take Delaunay’s expressions after numerical values had been sub¬ 
stituted for the constants and, considering each coefficient to need a small unknown 
correction, to substitute the results, together with the unknown parts, in the equations of 

* “ M^moire but le mouvement de la Lane autour de la Terre,” M£m. de I'Acad. detSe.de 
VIntt. de France, Vol. xiii. (1835) pp. 209—335. (Bead in 1833.) 

t On the Theory of the Moon and on the Ferturbations of the PlaneU, London, 8vo. Pt. i. 
(1884), 116 pp., with an Appendix containing Flana’s results; Pts. u. (1836), in. (1837), rv. (1840), 
417 pp.; Pt. X. (1861), 94 pp., with tables. 

t Numerical Lunar Theory, London, 1886, fol. 178 pp. 
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motion*. He had worked at this for several years but, after the volume containing his 
results was published, he discovered a serious omission which altogether invalidated them; 
the lan^ corrections which he had found were necessary to make Delaunay’s results satisfy 
the equations of motion, were probably due to this unfortunate error. In a lettert to the 
Secretary of the Royal Astronomical Society, he says, “ I keep up my attention to the 
general subject, but with my advanced age (eighty-eight) and failing strength I can 
scarcely hope to bring it to a satisfactory conclusion. I will only further remark that I 
believe the plan of action which I had taken up would, if properly used, have led to a 
comparatively easy process, and might in that respect be considered as not destitute of all 
value.” 

^1, Tables. 

The tables of the Moon’s motion which have been formed from the results of theory 
alone, in order to calculate the position of the Moon at any time, have already been referred 
to, in connection with the theories from which they were deduced. In addition, we may 
mention those of Mayer (London, 1770) formed by a combination of theory and observation, 
of Mason (London, 1787), which were Mayer’s tables imi)roved, of Burg (Paris, 1806), of 
Burckhardt (Paris, 1812) and, for the Parallax of the Moon, of Adams [M. N. R. A. S. 
Vol. xin. 1853; Nautical Almanac, 1856; Coll. Works, pp. 89—107). Later efforts in 
this direction have been made chiefly for the pnrpose of correcting Hansen’s tables (see 
Art. 238). 

302. In making a conq^rison of the various methods of treating the lunar problem, 
several considerations enter. There does not aj>pear to be any methfxl which is capable of 
furnishing the values of the coordinates with a degree of accuracy conjparable with that of 
observation, without great labour; and, in the present state of the lunar theory, looking 
only to a practical issue, what is required is rather a verification of the results of previous 
methods, say those of Hansen and Delaunay, than new developments. Again, some 
methods appear to be most effective for one class of inequalities while other methods give 
{mother class of inequalities most accurately. The question to be di.sciissed is mainly the 
relation between the accuracy obtained and the labour exi)ended. 

As regards the inequalities produced by the ewtion of the Sun, the methods may be 
divided into three classes. The first or algebraical class contains those in which all the 
constants are left arbitrary; the second or numerical, those in which the numerical values 
of the constants are substituted at the outset; the third or semi-algebraical, those in which 
the numerical values of some of the constants are substituted at the outset, the others 
being left arbitrary: the most useful case of the last class appears to be that in which the 
numerical value of the ratio of the mean motions is alone substituted. The advantage of 
an algebraical development will be readily recognized. In a numerical development, slow 
convergence is to a great extent avoided, but the source of an error is traced with great 
difficulty and any change in the values of the arbitraries can not be fully accounted for 
without an extended recalculation. The semi-algebraical class, in which the value of m is 
alone substituted, appears to possess an accuracy nearly equal to that of a numerical 
development, and it has the advantage of leaving those constants arbitrary whose values 
are known with least accuracy. 

It is difficult to judge of the labour which any particular method will entail, without 
performing a considerable part of the calculations by that and by other methods. As far 

* An exhaustive analysis and criticism of Airy’s method is given by M. Badau, BuU. 
Aitronomique, Vol. iv. pp. 274—286. 

t “The Numerical Lun^ Theory,” M. N. R. A. S. Vol. xux. p. 2. 
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as it is possible to estimate, either by general considerations or by the amount of time previous 
lunar theorists have spent over their calculations, it may be stated that those methods 
which have the true longitude as the independent variable must be altogether excluded if the 
solar |)erturbations are required, owing to the necessary reversion of series. For a complete 
algebraical development carried to a greater accuracy than that of Delaunay, none of the 
methods given up to the present time seem available without the expenditure of enormous 
labour; Delaunay’s cjilculations occupied him for twenty years. If we may judge from 
the inequalities computed up to the present time, the methods of Chap. xi. seem 
to be best suited to a numerical or semi-algebraic development. It is true that they give 
the results expressed in rectangular instead of in polar coordinates, but the labour of 
transformation is not excessive in comparison with that expended on the previous 
computations, while the accuracy obtained far .surjia.sses that of any other method ; the 
transformation of the series, however, would not be nece.ssary for the formation of tables. 
The disadvantage of de Pontecoulant’s method is the necessity of obtaining the parallax, 
with an accuracy much beyond that required for observation, before the longitude can be 
found ; this remark applies also to the methotls of Chap, xi., but in rather a different way. 
Hansen’s methotl labours under the disadvantage of putting the results under a form which 
makes comparison with those of other methods difficult. Another consideration which is a 
powerful factor, is the question as to how far the ordinary computer, who works by definite 
rules only, can be employed in the calculations; and here the methods of Chap. xi. appear 
to have an advantage not jxjsse.ssed by any of the earlier theories. 

With reference to the classical treati.ses on Celestial Mechanics, there is little doubt 
that the works of Euler and Laplace will best repay a careful study ; those of Lagrange in 
a different direction—the general problem of three bodies—must also be mentioned. The 
ideas upon which all the later investigations have lieen built, may be said to have originated 
from the works of one or other of these three writers. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

PLANETAfiy AND OTHER DISTURBING INFLUENCES. 

303 . An explanation of the way in which the principal effects of 
planetary action and of the figure of the Earth may be included in the 
lunar theory will be given in this chapter. A general plan of integration for 
the new terms introduced into the disturbing function will be first explained ; 
the discovery and development of the disturbing functions for the direct and 
indirect actions of the planets and for the direct effect of the ellipticity of 
the Elarth then follow, the results being illustmted by applying them to a 
few of the principal inequalities. The perturbations produced by the motion 
of the ecliptic and by the secular variation of the solar eccentricity are, 
owing to their peculiar nature, treated by special methods. In all cases, 
the developments will be only given as far as they aic necessary for the 
purpose of explanation; references are given to the memoirs iu which more 
complete investigations may be found. As far as the end of Art. 318, Delau¬ 
nay’s notation will be used; the determination of the secular acceleration 
being made by the use of de Pontecoulant’s equations, we use the notation 
of Chap. VII. in Aids. 319—322. 

The effect of the terrestrial Tides aud of the figure of the Moon on the motion of the 
latter will not be treated here. The former is considered in the Memoirs of Prof. G. H. 
Darwin* in detail; the chief effect is on the Moon’s mean period and mean distance, and 
the amount of the correction, within the limits of time during which observations have 
been recorded, is very small. As to the latter, it is very doubtful whether it produces 
any appreciable effect: Hansen introduces an empirical periodic term supposed to be due 
to the difference between the centre of mass and the centre of figure of the Moon +. 


a«neral Method of Integration. 

304 . The expression of the disturbing causes which affect the motion of 
the Moon can, in nearly all cases, be made by inserting additional periodic and 
constant terms in the disturbing function. The periods and coefficients of 
these terms of the disturbing function—the parts which involve the elements 
* PhiL Tran*. 1879—1881. 

t t Darlegung, i. pp. 176, 474—479. 
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of the Moon as well as those arising from other sources—can generally be 
found with an accuracy suflScient for practical purposes; for this reason, it is 
advisable to use a method of integration which shall be adaptable easily to 
any periodic terra, and such a method, founded on Delaunay’s formulae, has 
been devised by Dr Hill*. Its value chiefly depends on the fact that the 
coefficients of the new terms in the disturbing function are always small and 
that, in consequence, it is seldonk necessary to consider the changes produced 
in the new terms of the disturbing function by those changes of the elements 
which occur when any one of the old or new j)eriodic terms is eliminated 
by Delaunay’s processes. The opemtions are therefore similar to the majority 
of those mentioned in the last paragraph of Art. 197, but it will be seen that 
we may use numerical values for the elements of the Moon’s orbit and that, 
owing to this fact, the operations of Delaunay may be very considerably 
abridged. The numerical results given below are those obtained by 
Radau+ in a valuable Memoir to which frequent reference will be made. He 
introduces a slight modification of Hill’s method and his numerical values for 
BM„ differ to a small extent from those of Hill. Periodic terms only will be 
discussed; the changes produced by new non-periodic terms due to the 
inequalities considered below, are very small. 

It is supposed that the periodic terms, arising solely from the action of 
the Sun considered to be moving in an elliptic orbit, have been eliminated, 
and that the disturbing function contains only the remaining constant portion 
together with the new terms to be considered. It is further supposed that the 
operation of Art. 198 above has not been carried out, and that the final change 
of constants, which Delaunay makes in order to reduce his expressions to a 
suitable form (Art. 200), is as yet not performed. The results required here 
are all contained in Delaunay’s volumes: the latter will be referred to as in 
Chap. IX. 

306. Delaunay’s canonical equations are (Art. 183) 

dL dR dl _ dR 

di^'m .. dt~~U . 

Let — be the constant part of R which remains after the periodic terms due 
to the Sun have been eliminated; we then have, by Art. 198, 

_dB , 

^~dL' dG' ^~dH' 

* It 18 aoutained in pt. iii. ol his Memoir “On certain Lanar Inequalities due to theaotionof 
Jupiter and discovered by Mr E. Neison,” Attron. Paper* for Amer. Eph. Vol. in. pp. 373—893. 

f “Reoherohes conoemant lea In6galit^8 plauitaires du Monvement de la Lu&e,” Atm. 
I'Obi. de Pari* {Mimcire*), Vol. xxi. pp. 1—114. See also, "‘Bemarques but certaines m6galitte 
A longue pAriode dn mouvement de la Lune," Bulletin Aitronontigue, Vol. ix. pp. 187—146, 
183—212, 243—246. 
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Let BM be the new paj t of M, and let BL, BG, BH, Bl, Bg, Bh be the new 
parts of L, G, H, I, g, h, due to BJt ] let Bl„, Bg^, Bh„ be the new parts of 
h, ffo, K (which are functions of L, Gy H), due to BL, BG, BH. The canonical 
equations naay be written. 


.. 


.«• 


We choose out one of the periodic terms of BR and put 

BR = + A cos {il + i'g + i"}i -{■ at + = A cos 6, 

where ot + yS is the part of the argument independent of the lunar elements, 
and where A is the coefficient, containing three of the six lunar elements, 
namely, L, G, H or a, e, 7 . We have 

6 = (i7(i i g,j-\- i Aq + a) ^ = Mt + ^, 

suppose, so that J/ is the motion of the argument 6. 

As .4 is always very small, we can, with a sufficient approximation, 
substitute the value of BR in ( 1 ) and integrate on the supposition that 
L, G, H, la, ga, ha are constant when multiplied by the small quantity A, 
In this way we find 

BL = — A cos 6, BG = — A cos 6, BH = — .4 cos 6. 

M M M 


Whence, since a, e, 7 , la, go. ha are functions of L, G, H, 

+ 8e=,.., 8,-.(2); 

The second three of equations ( 1 ) give 

^^8i = Sfo-|^co8 0, . 

Substituting the values of 8 go, Bha and integrating on the supposition that 
the lunar elements are constant in the right-hand members, we find 

(’ ^^0 •/ Bla .If Bla \ A. . « BA. sin 0 /q\ 

The equations (2), (3) give the new terms to be added to the elements. 


306 . As regards the calculation of the various quantities present in ( 2 ), 
(3), the partial differential coefficients of a, e, 7 , ^o. go. ho with respect to 
X, G, H may be obtained from the expressions given by Delaunay*. Since 


Delaansy, ii. pp. 235—238. 
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we shall not consider the changes produced in R by the changes in the 
elements, the numerical values of n'lri, e, e, y, a/a' may be substituted in the 
results: the numerical values of the lunar constants will not be quite the same 
as those used by Delaunay in his final results, because the final transformation 
which alters the meaning of n, e, y, a (Art. 200) has not been made; the 
necessary modifications can be obtained from the formulae given by Delaunay 
for the transformations*. The values thus obtained by Radau are 

n/n^OOlH, c= 0054.9, 7 = 00449, a/a'= 000257. 

To obtain the partial derivatives of A with respect to L, G, H, we have 

9A_ dA da dA de dA dy 

dL da dL^ de dL'^ dy dL' . 

in which the partials dajdL ,... may be numerically calculated in the manner 
just explained. These calculations being made once for all, we can obtain 
very simple formulae for the determination of the coefficient of any periodic 
term. 


Instead of g, the mean longitude M^ — l-k-g-vh is introduced, so that 
and instead of M, the ratio p = n'j.M. Put 


'-PA 


A' = 




n ■‘a 


dA . . 




dA 

ny 


4 

■-J A. 


After inserting the numerieal values of all the known terms, as explained 
above, Radau findst that the equations ( 2 ), ( 3 ) become 

Sa/a = (01490U’ - 0 000246f' - O OOOOOGt") A' cos 9, \ 

Se= (1-4215 (-1-4238 (' + 0 00024 (")^'cos^, 

57 = (0-00010( +0-41203 ('-0-41370 i')A'cos9, 

SMo= {(-3-0576 ( + 0-05601 ('-001124 (")p 

-0-14876j +0 02551 / + 003492 j")A'sin 0 , V .W- 

81= {(-3-0826 ( + 0-06142 ('-003621 (")p 

- 0-14901 J - 25-891 / - 0 00232 j") A' sin 9, 

8h = {(- 0-03641( + 0-02890 (' - 0 00372 (")p 

+ 0-000006j - 0-00435 / + 9-2169 j"] A'sin 0 ^ 


The simplicity of these equations enables us to calculate easily the first 
approximation (generally sufficient), according to powers of A or A', to the 
coefficient of any term. Examples will be found below. 


Delaunay, ii. p. 600. 


t Recherchti etc., p. 36. 
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307. To calculate the corresponding terms in the coordinates, it will 
often be su£Bcient to limit their expressions to the principal elliptic and 
solar terms, and to find the small changes in the coordinates induced by the 
calculated changes in the elements, after inserting the numerical values of all 
parts of the coefficients except the characteristics. For example, it is in many 
cases sufficient to put 

v = Mf + 2esinl+ 0‘41e sin (2D — /), 

where the numerical part 0'41 arises from the series in powers of n'/n etc. 
From this expression, Bv may be obtained by putting D = — n't — e, 

and causing Ma,e,l to receive the small increments calculated above. 

If this be not sufficiently approximate, we can take the principal terms in 
the unreduced values of the coordinates in terms of the elements* and submit 
them to a variation S, all the elements being supposed variable. 


a«neral method for the Inequalities produced by the 
Direct and Indirect Actions of the Planets. 

308. The Disturbing Functions. 

Let x', y, z', r' be the coordinates of the Sun, x, y, z, r those of the Moon, 
referred to axes fixed in direction and passing through the Earth, and let S 
be the cosine of the angle between r, r'. The disturbing function for the 
motion of the Moon, due to the Sun, is, by Art. 107, 

« 

In order that the coordinates x', y', z, r' may be considered to refer to the 
motion of the Sun about G (the centre of mass of the Earth and the Moon), 
it is necessary to multiply the second term of this expression by 

(E-M)j(E+M). 

Let g, f, D be the coordinates and distance of a planet P, referred to the 
same axes. The action of a planet of mass m", on the motion of the Moon, 
will evidently be expressed by a disturbing function of the same form as R, 
namely R', where 

«'= -S'* - i) + ~ (I- f-S') + ...: 

S' being the cosine of the angle between r, it. In order that f, t], ?, D may 
be considered to refer to Q a& origin, it is necessaiy to multiply the second 
term by (E—MyiE + M). 


Delaunay, u. Chape, tu.—^ iz. 
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The ratios rjr', rjD, m"lm are always small and, in most cases, the effect 
of It' on the motion of the Moon will be sufficiently accounted for by 
considering only the first term of R '; the other terms will therefore be neg¬ 
lected here. The inequalities produced by R' are said to be due to the direct 
action of the planets. To each planet will correspond a function J2'; but 
since the terms produced by the combination of two terms, one from each 
such function, are generally negligible, it is only necessary to consider one of 
these functions, applying it to the case of each planet successively. 

The solar inequalities, as far as they arise from the purely elliptic motion 
of the Sun, are supposed to have been determined. The actions of the 
planets on the motion of the Earth produce small deviations from elliptic 
motion in the apparent motion of the Sun; these, being substituted in R, 
may be considered as small corrections hx', By', Bz' to the coordinates x', y', z'. 
As these corrections are never large, it will be sufficient, for the inequalities 
thus produced in the motion of the Moon, to limit R to its first term. The 
lunar inequalities arising in this way are said to be due to the indirect action 
of the planets. Since m" is very small compared with m, it will not be 
necessary to consider these variations of x', y', z' in R!. See Art. 310 (d). 


309. Separation of the terms in R, R', and their expressions in polar 
coordinates. 

Confining R, R' to their first terms we have, on introducing rectangular 
coordinates, 

— R = i 1 ~ 

to' ^ r'’ ^ r'® ’ 

^ p' 3 + yv + 1 

„ /t — f t s. 


These may be written 


-1 p_ ^-3^ ” (\ 
to' 4 Vr'’ r'* J 


M-3 


ai‘ — fx'^ — y- 


\r'’ r' 

-I- 3a:y {xy'jr'^) ^xz {x'z'lr'^) -f 'Syz {yz'jr'^) .(5). 


TO 


1 

( ..1 ~ ,ji ] + A rfi 


\tf‘ 4 P' 

+ Sxy + 3a« (f ?/z>‘) -h 'iyz (»??/z)').(5'), 

in which it will be noticed that the coordinates of the Moon are separated 
from those of the Sun or of the Planet. It is now necessary to express R, R! 
by means of the polar coordinates of the planet and of the Earth (or of G), 
referred to the Sun, and those of the Moon referred to the Earth. 

The notation of Chap. ix. will be used whenever it differs from that of 
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previous chapters. We suppose the ecliptic to bo a fixed plane perpendicular 
to the axis of z. As before, 

L = Distance of the Moon from its node, 
h. = Longitude of the node, 

7 = Sine of half the inclination of the lunar orbit. 

We have then (fig. 5, Art. 73) 

X = r cos L cos h — r cos i sin L sin h, 
y = r cos L sin A + r cos t sin L cos A, 
z = r sin Z sin i; 

or X = (1 — 7 *) r cos (z + A) + y^r cos (l — A),) 


y = (1 — V)> sin (i + A) — rfr sin {z — h)\ .(6). 

z = 2y •Jl — 'fram z J 

Let V' = Longitude of the Earth as seen from the Sun. The longitude of 
the Sun, as seen from the Earth, will be V' + 180°, and therefore 

x' = —r'cosF', y'= —r'sinF', z' = 0 .(7). 


The coordinates f, y, f, being those of P relative to E, are those of P 
relative to the Sun added to those of the Sun relative to E. The coordi¬ 
nates of P relative to the Sun may be deduced from (6) if we put 

y" = Sine of half the inclination of the orbit of P to the ecliptic, 

A" = Longitude of its node on the ecliptic, 

V" — Longitude of P as seen from the Sun, reckoned along the ecliptic 
to its node and then along its orbit, 
r" = Solar radius vector of P, 

ioT y,A, z + h, r, respectively; the coordinates of the Sun are given by (7). 


We therefore obtain 

f = - r' cos F' -f- (1 - y"^) r" cos V" -H y''^r" cos ( V " - 2A"),\ 

r} = -r' sin F' -t- (1 - y"^)r'' sin V" - y’^r" sin ( F" - .(8). 

^ = 27 'Vr^'»r" sin (F" - A") ) 

Whence f+ y* -t- ^ 

= -+■ 4fy"^rr" sin ( F' — A") sin (F" — A"), 

where Do' = r’' -j- r"' — 2r'r" cos ( F' — V") .(9). 


It will be unnecessary to consider powers of y" beyond the second; we shall 
therefore have 

^ = ^ + F"-2r)-oos(r- K'')|.(10). 

By means of the formulse (6)—(10), M, R' can be expressed in terms of 
r,r'.r",L, F', V\ A,A',h", y, y\ 
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310. Development of the Disturbing Functions. 

We shall first expand the expressions obtained for the various parts of 
the disturbing functions, by substituting elliptic values for the coordinates of 
the three bodies, and then show how non-elliptic terms present in these 
coordinates may be taken into account. When this has been done, the 
disturbing functions are to be expressed as sums of periodic terms. 

(a) The portions which depend only on the coordinates of the Moon. 

Neglecting powers of 7 beyond the fourth, we obtain, from ( 6 ), 

^ (r* — 3 . 2 ®)/r“ = ^ (1 — 67 ® -t- 67 ^) + ^ 7 ® (1 — 7 ®) cos 2 z, 

f (a:» - y®)/r-® = f (1 - cos (2i + 2 A) + f 7 * cos ( 2 z. - 2h) + f 7 ® (1 - 7 ®) cos 2 A; 

corresponding expressions may be obtained for ^xyjr'^ '^xz/r^, ^yzfr^. 

As in Chap, ix., let g be the distance of the lunar perigee from the node 
and/the true anomaly. Then » 

^=. 9 +/. 

and, from the expre.ssions given in Art. 39, 

r®/a® = 1 + —( 2 e — ainl — ..., 

^cos (2/4- «) = (!— fe®) cos {2l + a) + e cos(3^ 4 - a) — 3e cos(? 4 - a) + ..., 

where a may be any angle. 

By giving to a suitable values, all the five functions 3^“), f (a? —/), 

etc., present in R, R', can be expressed in series of co.sines or sines involving 
I, g, h in their arguments and e, 7 in their coefficients. Moreover, the orders 
of the coefficients can be associated with the multiples of I, g, h in the 
corresponding arguments, by the rules obtained in Chap. VI. Putting for 
I + g + h, it is easily seen that 

r® — 3z’ = 2 A„e* cos kl -\-y‘ cos (2il/o — 2 /i. ± kl), 

where A; is a positive integer and where Ao, are coefficients of zero order 
containing powers and products of c®, 7 ®. The other four functions depend¬ 
ing only on the coordinates of the Moon may be similarly treated. 

( 6 ) The parts which involve the coordinates of the Sun and 
of the Planet in the second degree. 

By means of the formula) ( 8 ), we find the values of f*, f* — 17 *, f» 7 , ff, ijf 
expressed as sums of cosines or sines. The arguments of these terms will 
contain multiples of V, V", h", and the coefficients will contain 7 " and will 
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have r**, r"* or r'r" as factors. They are expanded in terms of the elliptic 
elements of the Sun and of the planet by the formulae 

r7a'= 1 - e' cos V — .... V'— + 2e' sin V + ...,1 

where J/,', denote the mean longitudes of the Earth and the Planet 
respectively. The portions of R which depend only on the coordinates of the 
Sun, present no difficulty. 

In the same manner as with the coordinates of the Moon, the composition 
of the argument of any term in the development of these expressions may be 
associated with the order of its coefficient, though the connection is by no 
means so simple. For instance, it may be shown that 

f cos -2iM" +j (3f„' - M") + 2ih" ± k'l' ± 

where is a coefficient of zero order: k', k" are positive integers or zeros, 

and i,j have positive integral or zero values such that i -\-j < 3. 


(c) The parts of R' arising from the Divisors ifl. 

The equation ( 10 ) shows that it is only necessary to consider the divisors 
D^. They are the functions which cause the great difficulty in finding the 
planetary inequalities in the Moon’s motion; the difficulty is of the same 
nature as that encountered in the planetary theory and it arises from the 
near equality of r', r" or of n', n' in the cases of those planets which are not 
fiir from the Earth (see Art. 9). 

We can expand 1/A®, by means of Legendre’s coefficients, in the form 

= \+ i?,'" cos(r - V") + cos 2 (F'- V") + ..., 

where is a homogeneous function of r', r"; when r', r" are comparable 
with one another in magnitude, these coefficients diminish very slowly and it 
becomes frequently necessary to consider terms in which j is a large number*. 
In the case of a superior planet, expansion must be made in powers of r'jr" 
and, in the case of an inferior planet, in powers of r"jr. 

Substituting the values of r', r", F', F", given by (11), it is easily seen 
that 

cos [j (if,' - Mf) ± k'l' ± k"l"\, 

in which A# is a homogeneous function of a', a" and of zero order with respect 
to tf, e", and j, k', k" have positive integral or zero values. 

• Badan’s method {Reeherehet, pp. 17—81), for abbreviating the eaiculatious in such eaeeM, 
ebould be oonanlted. 
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(d) The terms arising in It from non-elliptic terms present in the 
coordinates of the Earth, the Planet and the Moon. 

Two methods may be used for these terms. We may either consider r, v' 
(and also u', if the terms dependent on the motion of the ecliptic be not 
neglected) to receive small increments 3r', hv' and then expand the formula 
(3) of Art. 108 in powers of these increments by means of Taylor’s theorem, 
substituting for r, v their elliptic values and for hr, hv the small terms 
given by the planetaiy theory. Or wo may suppose the additional terms 
to be given as small corrections to the elements of the solar orbit, in which 
case the development (5) of Art. 114 will be available after the changes of 
notation, necessary to express the result in Delaunay’s form (Arts. 123, 180), 
have been made. The same methods may also be employed to take into 
account any non-elliptic terms present in the coordinates of the planet. 

The solar terms present in the coordinates of the Moon cannot, in all 
cases, be neglected. In the process of eliminating, by Delaunay’s method, 
the periodic terms of R which are due to the action of the Sun, the lunar 
elements present in R' will be changed at each operation. Instead of 
inserting the changes, thus produced, by adding them to the elements, it 
will generally be more convenient to suppose that the elliptic values of the 
coordinates receive small increments, these increments being the principal 
solar terms which occur in the unreduced value.s of the coordinates, as given 
by Delaunay. Numerical values may usually be substituted in all parts of 
the coefficients of the new terms, except in the characteristics. 

311. After the various processes, outlined above, have been carried out, 
it is only necessary to multiply the series obtained for the various parts of 
R or R' aud to expre.ss them as sums of cOvsines of angles. To do this in any 
general manner, would involve enormous labour due chiefly to the divisors 
; and much of the labour would be without result, because the great 
majority of the terms have quite insensible coefficients in the coordinates 
of the Moon. The plan usually adopted consists in trying to* discover the 
terms which have long periods and which, in consequence, may have coeffi¬ 
cients large in comparison with their order when the equations of motion 
are integrated. Certain short-period terms which are either associated with 
these long-period terms, or which have an independent existence in the 
disturbing function, must also be included when there is a possibility of a 
large coefficient in one of the coordinates. In every case, the methods by 
which R, R' have been developed, give the order of the coefficient in the 
disturbing function in relation to the eccentricities and inclinations. No 
further rules can be given to guide us in the choice of these terms. Many of 
them have been indicated by observation : others have been obtained directly 
from theory in the course of investigations into the effects of planetary 
action. 
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The method here outlined for the treatment of the disturbing function was first given 
by Dr Hill'* and was afterwards extended and applied to many planetary inequalities 
by M. Radau t. Combined with Hill’s method of integration (Arts. 304—307), it forma 
the only complete and generally effective method known up to the present time for the 
investigation of the planetary inequalities. 

There are several ways in which the calculation of the coefficient of a term in R, 
with a given argument, may be abridged ; to give an account of them would lead us 
outside the limits of this treatise. The reader is referred to Radau's memoir and also 
to Tiaserand’s M^canique Celeste I which contains an account of this memoir. 

We shall illustrate the methods of the previous articles by applying them to the 
calculation of two celebrated inequalities—one due to the direct action of Venus and the 
other due to its indirect action. 

312. Example of an inequality due to the Direct action of Venus. 

There is a term in R of period 27r/(4+16n'— where n' is the 

mean motion of Venus. Observation furnishes, for the daily motions, 

Z<, = 47033"-97, n' = 3548"-19, n"= 5767"'67. 

The daily motion of this inequality is therefore — 13"'0, giving a period 
of 273 years. 

It can be shown§ that the term in R, having this period, is 
- 0"-00133n'^ft*e cos {I + - ISMf + 2h"). 

We therefore have, on applying the formulae of Art. 306, 

p = - 273, A' = - 0"-00133pe = 0"'0199 ; 

i=\, / = 0 = t"; y = 2, /=!, / = 

and the equations (4) g^ve 

hM, = 16"-6 sin {1 + 16M; - ISil/,," + 2h"), 

which also gives the approximate value of the term in longitude, since Bl is 
nearly equal ^ 8Mo and since the equations for 8a, 8e, By, 8h only give small 
coefficients. The more accurate value of the coefficient, when terms of 
higher orders are included, is 14"'4||. 

This is the largest known periodic inequality in longitude, produced by the action of 
the planets. Indeed, according to the table given by Radau at the end of his memoir, no 
other inequality in longitude has a coefficient so great as 1", although there are several 
greater than half a second ; the majority of the inequalities are of comparatively short 
period—either approximating to the lunar month or having a period of a few years. 

'* “On certain Possible Aobreyiations in the Computation of the Long-Period Inequalities of 
the Moon’s Motion due to the Direct Action of the Planets," Amer. Joum. Math. Vol. vi. pp. 
116—130. 

t Rectierehet etc. 

t Vol. III. Chap, xviii. 

S Tisserand, Mie. Cei. Vol. ni. p. 396. 

)| Badau, Recherche* etc., p. 64. 
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Tho inequality just calculated was discovered by Hansen *, who found by theory a 
coefficient of 27"'4. He also noticed another inequality with a mean motion 8n"—13a' 
and a coefficient 23"'2. In both cases Hansen was in error ; the former coefficient has 
just been seen to bo about 14"'4, while Delaunayt and others have shown that the 
coefficient of the latter term is less than 0"'004. The values of the coefficients, which 
Hansen obtained by a discussion of the observations and which he adopted in his tables, 
were 15"'34 and 2\"‘47, respectively, including the parts due to the indirect action (see 
Art. 313). 

The Indirect Action of a Planet. 

313. A very simple formula can be obtained for this in many cases. 
Neglecting the perturbations of the plane of the ecliptic and the ratio of 
the parallaxes, we have, by Art. 116, 

= - (Wlr')Sr' - (dR/dv) BV. 

Let us confine our attention to the term of R (Art. 108), since 

most of the larger inequalities of long period will arise from this term. Sub¬ 
stituting in the expression for SR and neglecting the solar eccentricity, 
we obtain immediately 

SJS = — (^ n^a'‘/a')Br', 

Suppose that the solar tables give an inequality Br' = a'A cos 6, where A, 
6 are independent of the lunar elements. We obtain 

BR - — ^ ji'-’tt-A cos 0. 

Using the equations (4), we have i, i', i",j',j" zero and j = 2. Whence 
BMg = Bl = X 0149/jA sin 6 = ^pA sin 0, 

approximately. 

If we suppose further that the inetjuality Br' is of long period and that it 
arises principally from a variation Ba’ of a', a direct approximate relation 
between Bv and SU' can be deduced. For (Art. 81) 

r' = a'{1 — e' cos I' + V' = jji'dt -I- e/-|- 2e' sin I' + ..., 

and therefore, owing to the various conditions assumed above, 

Br' = 8a', SV' = jBn' dt. 

But since n'^a'^ = m', we have 

2a'Bn = - ^n'Ba = - ^n'Br = - 3n'a'A cos 0. 

Therefore g F' = - ^ ^ sin 0 = - § J>A sin 0. 

M 

* “ AuBzag BUS einem Briefe,” etc. Attr. Nach. Vol. xxv. Cols. 326—332 ; “LettreAM. Arago,” 
Comptei Rendut, Vol. xxiv. pp. 796—799. 

t “ Sur lTn6gBUt6 lanaire 4 longue petiode due 4 I’aotion perturbatrice do Vfinns et dependant 
de I’argument 18/'-81",” Conn, da Tempi, 1863, Additions, pp. 1—56. The resnlt is pven 
on p. 46. 
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, On combining this result with the value just obtained for BM^, we find 

approximately. In this case we can therefore obtain an approximate idea of 
the magnitude of the coefficient in longitude, by dividing the corresponding 
inequality in the Earth’s longitude by — 7. 

For example, the solar tables* give an inequality of period 

27r/(13n' — 8n") = 239 years, 

due to the action of Venus. In longitude, this is 

SF' = + l"-92 sin (13ifo' - SM,” + 132“). 

Multiplying the coefficient by - 4/27, we obtain for the corresponding in¬ 
equality in the Moon’s motion, due to the indirect action of Venus, 

St; = - 0"-284 sin (13ifo' - 8Af„" + 132“); 

the correct value, as found by Delaunay t, being 

St; = - 0"-272 sin (13M; - HM," + 138“). 

The inequality having this period, due to the indirect action of Venus, 
is therefore much greater than that, with the same period, produced by the 
direct action (Art. 312). 

For a complete investigation of the inequalities produced by the direct and indirect 
actions of the planets, the reader is referred to Radau’s memoir. A large number of 
references to the labours of other investigators on the same subject is also given. To these 
may be added an important paper by NewcombJ, “Theory of the Inequalities in the 
Motion of the Moon produced by the Action of the Planets,” in which the whole theory of 
the subject is treated in a very general manner. 

Inequalities arising firoin the Figure of the Earth. 

314. Let A, B, C he the moments of inertia of the Earth about three 
rectangular axes meeting in the centre of mass, and let J be the moment of 
inertia about the line connecting this point with the centre of mass of the 
Moon. The difference of the attractions on the Moon, of the Earth and of a 
spherical body of equal mass, produces a potential § 

(A+5 + (7-3/)/2r'. 

We suppose that one principal axis of the Earth is its polar axis and that 
the moments of inertia about the other two axes are equal. Let B = A, and 

* Atm. de V0b$. de Paru (iiim.), Vol. iv. p. 85. The inequality is given in the form 

- l''-288 sin + l"-426 cos (ISM# - SM,"). 

t See footnote, p. 269. 

t A$ttvn. Papen for Amtr. Eph. Vol. v, Pt. in. pp. 97-295. 

§ E. J. Booth, Rigid Dynamien, Vol. ii. Art. 481. 
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let d be the declination of the Moon. We then have 

I = A cos’ d + O sin’d; 

and the new part to be added to the disturbing function is 
Sfl = ^ (2A + C — SA cos’ d — SC sin’d) 

"" G-sin'd).(12); 

where fj. is the sum of the masses of the Earth and the Moon, and 

,*k' = UC-A). 

It ia proved in works on the figure of the Earth * that, if the Earth’s 
surface be supposed to be an equi-potential surface, 

fik' = Eie{a- 

where E is the Elarth’s mass, r its equatoreal radius, a its ellipticity and yS 
the ratio of the centrifugal force to gravity at the equator. 

The numerical determination of /J:' may be m.ode in several ways. It is possible to 
find it by the reverse process of comparing the theoretical values of the coefficients of 
the principal terms produced by the figure of the Earth on the motion of the Moon, with 
those deduced from observation; owing to the near equality of the periods of these terms 
with the periods of certain terras produced by planetary action—term.s whose coeflficients 
are not known with a great degree of certainty—this method is not capable of very great 
accuracy. The value may be deduced from 'the latter of the formula) given above for yilf, 
by obtaining a from geodetic measures and /3 from pendulum observations; this method 
involves an assumption concerning the interior constitution of the globe. Thirdly, it may 
be obtained from the first formula—and Hill so finds itf—by a discussion of pendulum 
observations, made to find the intensity of gravity at various stations on the surface of the 
Earth. A determination has also been made by comi)aring the observed and the calculated 
values of the yearly procession of the Equinoxes. 

316. Let x (Fig. 5, Art. 73) be the ascending node of the Ecliptic on the 
Equator—the place from which longitudes are reckoned—and let be the 
inclination of these two planes. If z' be the pole of the equatoreal plane, we 

have zz'==a^, /ilf = 90" - d, zM = 90° — u, z'zM ==90°—v. 

The triangle z'zM therefore gives 

sin d = sin i/ cos m, + cos u sin oji sin v. 

We also have sin u= sin i sin L, 

cos V cos (v — h) = cos L, cos u sin (t) — Ii) = sin L cos i ; 

* e.g. J. H. Pratt, Art. 85. 

+ In chapter v. of bin Memoir “ Determination of the Inequalities of the Moon’s Motion which 
are produced by the Figure of the Earth : a supplement to Delaunay’s Lunar Theory,” A$tron. 
Paper* for Amer. Epk. Vol. in. pp. 201—344. 
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and therefore 

cos u sin w = cos’Ji sin (l + h) — sin“^t sin (i — h). 

Hence 

sin d = cos Wi sin i sin 2, + cos'" ^ i sin 6 >, sin {L + h) — sin^^i sin w, sin (l — h). 
Putting sin ^i = y and neglecting powers of 7 beyond the first, wc obtain 
sin d = sin w, sin (i + ?i) + 27 cos co^ sin L ; 

SR = fih'H — sin” d)/r^ 

= sin’wj + i sin- 0 ), co 8 2(l+ h) — 7 sin 2o>, {cosh — cos(2l + h)]]. 

As the method of integration will be that of Arts. 304—307, it is neces¬ 
sary to substitute elliptic values for r and L. We put 

r = a (1 — e cos Z -i-...), L = -I- Z -I- 2e sin Z -f .... 

The terms in SR which will give the greatest coefficients arc those of long 
period: it is easily seen that, after the substitution of elliptic values, there 
is only one such tenn—that with argument h. We therefore take 

SR = — fik' ( 7 /a’) sin 20 ), cos h. 

All that now remains is the application of the formulie (4). Since the 
diurnal motion of the node is — 190"'77, we find 

p = n'/ho = - (3548"-2 -f- 190"-77) = - 18-60 ; 

i = i'^0, r=l; j = -3, j'=0, / = 1; 

A' = —p — sin 2ft), = 18'60 x -- 7 sin 2ft),. 
a^n ‘a- n-a^ ' 

Substituting and retaining only three places of decimals in the coefficient of 
A' cos h, we obtain 

Sa = 0, Se=0, 87 = — 0-414A'cos h,! 

5ilf„ = -t-0'690^'cosA, 5Z = -f-M18A'8inh, Sh =-i-9-286A'sin/J 

Hill finds, by his discussion of pendulum observations *, 

(k'/a^) sin 2ft), = 0"-072854. 

Hence, with the values of 7 , n'jn given in Art. 306, A' = 10"-99. The results 
(13) then give 

S'y = — 4"-55 COB h, 

SJI/o =-t-7"--58 sin h, 3Z = -i-12"-28sin h, SA =-I-102" Osin A. 

* On p. 340 of the memoir referred to in Art* 314 ftbove* The quftotity here celled k^sin 2w] 
Ib denoted by 
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316. To find the corresponding inequalities in the coordinates, it is only 
necessary to subject Delaunay’s results for the elliptic and solar terms to 
a variation B and to insert the above values. It is sufficient for our purposes 
to take, in longitude, 

v= M„ + 2e sin l — 'f sin 2 (^r + 1), 

Bv — BMa + 2eBl cos I — 2yBy sin 2(g+ 1) — 2'f' (Bg + SI) cos 2 (g + 1). 

When the values of Bl, By, Bg + Bl — BAT^ — Bh, are substituted, it will be found 
that the first terra only gives an inequality so great as 1 ". Hence 

Bv = BAf„ = + 7”‘58 sin h. 

In latitude, we have 

sin u = sin i sin (g + 1). 

Putting 7 = sin ^ i and neglecting quantities of the order y, we find 

Su = 2 S 7 sin {g + 1) A- 2y (BM^ — Bh) cos (g + 1) 

= — 9"'10 sin (g + 1) cos h — 8"‘48 cos (g + Z) sin h 
= — 8"‘79 sin (h + g -^l) — 0"'31 sin {g + I — h). 

The only inequalities, having coefficients greater than 1 " in longitude 
and latitude, have therefore arguments ecjual to the longitude of the node and 
to the mean longitude, respectively; the periods are 18’6 years and one mean 
sidereal month. The coefficients, as found by Hill* * * § who followed Delaunay’s 
method exactly, are + 7"'67 and — 8"'73, so that the calculations made above 
give the values with considerable accuracy. The extensions necessary to find 
the coefficients of the other periodic terms can be easily made by the method 
used here : there are several of about half a second of arc in magnitude. 

Other determinations of the inequalities due to the figure of the Earth are to be found 
in the works of Laplacef, de PoritecoulantJ, Hansen §, Tisserand||, etc. 


The Motion of the Ecliptic. 

317. Owing to planetary action, the plane of the Earth’s orbit, which has 
been hitherto considered to be the plane of reference, is not fixed. If the 
plane of reference, e.g. the ecliptic at a given date, had been fixed, this 
motion of the ecliptic, being very small, would have produced but little effect 
on the motion of the Moon when introduced into R. But it is usual to use 
the instantaneous ecliptic as the plane for the measurement of longitudes and 

• Mem. cit. pp. 341, 342. 

+ itic. Cil. Pt. II. Book VII. Chap. 11 . ; Book xvi. Chap. iii. 

t Sys. du Monde, Vol. iv. Chap. iv. 

§ Darlegung, 1 . pp. 459—474, ii. pp. 273—322. 

II Mie. Cei. Vol. HI. pp. 144—149, 165 -160. 
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latitudes. Hence the apparent place of the Moon will be affected to an 
extent which is comparable with the motion of the ecliptic. Since the 
inclination of the lunar orbit is a small quantity, and since the line of in¬ 
tersection of two consecutive positions of the ecliptic has a motion so small 
that it may be neglected in comparison with the rotation of the ecliptic, the 
principal effect produced by referring the Moon’s place to the moving ecliptic 
will occur in the latitude of the Moon. The approximate fixture of the node 
of the ecliptic reduces the consideration of its motion to that of a small 
rotation about a fixed line. 



318. Let flfljil/ be the position of the lunar orbit, and let 
Xi'D-i'Mi be the two ecliptics at times t, t-¥dt The position of the Moon 
will have changed during the interval dt ; but since two small changes may 
be calculated by considering their effects separately and adding the results, 
we can consider the position of the Moon as unchanged in finding the 
apparent change in time dt due to the motion of the ecliptic. Let the 
rate of rotation of the ecliptic be denoted by ^n. 


Draw DiQand MM' perpendicular to X'M'. As before, we put 


and further 


X'a = h, nM = L. X'M' = v. M'M = u- 

A'n/=A'=z/a', 


since X', X{ are now departure points and D/ is fixed with reference 
to them. 


We have 

dh = flQ = fliQ cot i = /8n'd< cot % sin (/t — K). 

Also, by considering a point on the ecliptic 90° in advance of fl, we obtain 
— di = sin (90° H- A — /t') = ^ndt cos (A - A'). 

The equations for h, i are therefore 

^ = fin' cot i sin (A — A'), ~ 

When the motion of the ecliptic is neglected, h = h^ + const. Since fi is 
a veiy small coefficient, we may integrate the equations on the supposition 
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that h has this value and that i is constant in their right-hand memhers. 
The new parts of h, i are therefore given by 

Sh = - (fin'fho) cot i cos (h - ft), Bi = - (fin'jho) sin (h - ft). 

Further, B{g+ 1) = -^^, = - ^ ^ cos (A - feQ^ 

cos % ho sin % 

The latitude is given by the equation, sin u = sin i sin (g -I- 1). Hence 
Bu cos u= Bi cos i sin (g + 1) + B(g +1) sin i cos (g -t- 1) 

= (fin'jho) {— cos i sin (g +1) sin (h — h') -t- cos (g 4- 1) cos (h — A')}, 
which, by considering the triangles ilfnXl/, ilffl/ilf/, becomes 

Bu = (fin'jho) cos (v — It ). 

The period of the inequality is therefore the same as that of the Moon. 
The annual motion of the ecliptic is 0"‘48, and the node of the Moon’s orbit 
makes a revolution in 18'6 years. Hence 

/9n' = 0"-48, 2*7r//i„ = 18-6; 

therefore fin'jho = 0"'48 x 18-6 ^ 618 = l"-42, 

giving Bu = 1"'42 cos (v — h'). 

The corresponding inequality in longitude is much smaller. Its period is 
that of the mean motion of the node and its coefficient is less than one-third 
of a second. The calculation of it presents some difficulties and requires a 
more extended investigation. 

The above method of investigation wiis given by Adain.s in a “ Note on the Inequality 
in the Moon’s Latitude which is duo to the secular change of the Plane of the Ecliptic*.” 
A more complete investigation by Hill will be found in a paper “On the Lunar Inequalities 
produced by the Motion of the Ecliptic t.” Reference may also be made to Hansen 
Radau§, Tisserandli. 

The Secular Acceleration of the Moon’s Mean Motion. 

319. The action of the planets produces a slow variation in the eccen¬ 
tricity of the Earth’s orbit which is usually expressed in the form, 

e’ = Bo' — OLt + -V .... 

The coefficients o, a',... arc quite insensible in the motion of the Earth, 

* M. N. R. A. S. Vol XLi. pp. 385—403. Coll. Workt, pp. 231—252. Qodfray’s Luwor 
Theory, Art. 113. 

t AmtaU of Math. (U. 8. A.), Vol. i. pp. 5—10, 25—31, 52—58. 
t Darleguny, i. pp. 118—120, 490—491. 

§ “Iikfluenae da D£plaoement Bioulaire de I’Ecliptiqae,’’ Bull. Astron. Vol. is. pp. 363—873. 

II Mie. Cil. Vol. in. pp. 186—140, 160—164. 
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but the first of them produces in the longitude of the Moon an effect which 
is easily noticeable when observations, extending over a hundred years or 
more, are discussed. When this expression, instead of e', is introduced into 
the disturbing function, it is evident that terms of the forms P cos {at + h) 
will be introduced into R and therefore into the coordinates of the Moon. 

In order to make the investigation as brief as possible, we shall make two 
assumptions which have been verified by actual calculation. The first is that 
the only sensible coefficient in the expression for e' is a and that the squares 
and higher powers of a may be neglected; the second is that terms of the 
form t sin {at + i»), which will arise in the final expressions for the coordinates, 
have coefficients so small that they may be neglected. It is required, therefore, 
to find what non*periodic terms are produced in the coordinates by the term 
— at. The method of Chapter vii. will be used for the investigation. 

320. Let us consider how non-periodic terms were produced in the 
right-hand member of the equation ( 1 ), Art. 130. It was seen in Chap. 
VII. that the first approximation to the coefficient of any term in Su was 
obtained by simply considering the corresponding term in SR: terms of a 
lower characteristic could be neglected. As only non-periodic terms are re¬ 
quired here, and as it was shown in Art. 116 that d'Rjdt contained no such 
terms, we have, from equation (2), Art. 130, neglecting a/a', 

P — r dRjdr -f const. = 2.B -h const. 

There is only one non-periodic term in R which need be considered, 
namely, that containing e'*. We have therefore, from Art. 114, 

P = ^vi^e'^la -h const. 

Equation (1), Art. 130, then becomes, since e, 7 are neglected, 

— a’ ^ 3u — = 4 — e'* + const. 

dP * Or 

Putting e' = e„' — at and neglecting squares of a, this equation furnishes 
aSu = — -f- const., or, aSii = fm* (Co'* - e'®) -f const., 

giving the inequality produced in the parallax. 

321. Next, consider the equation (5), Art. 131, for the longitude. 
Neglecting e, 7 , aja, we obtain 
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The integral in the right-hand member gives no term free from sines or 
cosines. We therefore get, on substituting for hu, and putting hg = 

d hh 

^ = ^ + const, -f f m'n (eo'’ — e'*). 

Now n was defined so that all constant terms in this equation should 
vanish: this definition will be retained. As e„'* — e'* contains t as a factor, 
the term involving this quantity cannot be made to vanish. Hence, by a 
suitable determination of 8h, we find, on integration, 

Si> = 5 J (e«'® — e'^) dt. 

The additive constant is put zero, according to the remarks of Art. 158. 

The general expression for the longitude therefore becomes 

u = -t- € -f-1 VL-n J* (e/® — c'-) dt -f- periodic terms 

= -t- e -f ^ mil 6 ^ 0 . 1 “ -f periodic terms. 

Let the unit of time be one Julian year; a' will then be the angle de¬ 
scribed by the Sun in one year. The planetary theory gives, for the epoch 
ISoO'O*, 

eo' = 0'016771, a = 00000004245, n'= 1295977", w = 007480. 

The term in v, involving is therefore^ 

-f- io"-35 {t/iooy. 

The presence of this term in the longitude is usually e.xpressed by saying 
that the mean angular velocity of the Moon is not quite constant but has 
a secular acceleration of 10"'35 per century; the more correct statement 
being that the mean motion is incrcjising at the rate of 2xl0"‘35 per century 
in a century. 

322. This is approximately the value found by Laplace and it requires 
considerable modification when vre proceed to higher powers of m and to the 
terms dependent on e", etc. It is in the second and higher approximations 
that the difficulty of the subject arises. To obtfiin the next approximation, 
it is necessary to consider not only the non-periodic part of R but also those 
periodic terms which, in combination with periodic terms of equal arguments, 
may produce non-periodic terms in the longitude equation: and it is to 
be remembered, when integrating the equations of motion, that e' is variable. 
For instance, to get the next approximation in powers of m by this method, 

* Ann. de VObt. de Paris (Mfm.), Vol. it. p. 102. 

+ The result obtained for this term by Adams and Delaunay (see Art. 296) is +10”'66, owing 
to the use of a slightly different value for a. 
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it is necessary to retain (i) the parts of It of characteristic zero, (ii) the 
non-periodic term of the order e'*, (iii) the periodic terms of characteristic 
e', (iv) the values of r', w' as far as the order e'* in the non-periodic terms and 
to the order e' in the periodic terma The details of the next approximation 
are too extended to be given here; they may be found, calculated to the 
order m* after this method, in a memoir by Cayley (see Art, 296 above). 
The value to the order m* is 

- (f m* - m* - m*) n - e'^) dt 

The coeflficients corresponding to the second and third terms are — 2"'27, 
— 1"'54, causing the acceleration to be diminished to 6"'5. Delaunay * finds 
6 "'ll to be the complete theoretical value. 

It is necessary to make one further remark. The value of e' does not 
always continue to diminish; after a period of about 24000 years it will have 
reached its minimum value and begin to increase again, attaining a maximum 
after the lapse of another period of similar magnitude. Were it not for this 
fact, the period of revolution of the Moon would go on increasing and its 
distance diminishing until it was brought within the limits of the terrestrial 
atmosphere. The periodic nature of the variation of e' prevents this small 
inequality from producing any great change in the relations between the 
Moon and the Earth. 

The observable effect on the mean distance is quite insensible. This will bo readily 
understood when it is mentioned that the annual mean approach of the Moon to the 
Earth, due to this cause, is less than one inch; in 200 years, the mean distance will be 
only fourteen feet smaller than at the present time, corresponding to a change in the 
parallax of less than one twenty-thousandth of a second of arc. 

Since the expressions of c, g contain terms dependent on direct observations of the 
motions of the Perigee and the Node will show similar secular changes. The values of 
Cy g contain the terms — J J »»*«'*. The first approximations to the secular 

accelerations of these motions will therefore be 

- |TO*wJ(eo'’-e'*)ofe, + 

respectively. The first of these is very much altered by the further approximations. 
Ddaunay t finds - 40''’0 and -h6''‘8 for their complete values. 

For further references on the subject of the secular acceleration, see Art. 296. 

* “Calcul de I’acotltraiion steulaire da moyen moavemeut de U lane,” Compta Rendvt, 
Vol. xjc.Tin. pp. 817—827. 

4 “ Oaleol des variations atoolaiies des moyens monvements da ptrigte et da nosad de I'orbite 
de la lone,” Comptu Rendui, Vol. xux. pp. 309—314, 
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A 128. 
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h 12, h, 77, (H 94-98). 
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Ji ( ) 37. 

K' 22, Ki Ki' 279, K 128. 

2 32, L la 44. 

m 114, m, 124, m' 3, M 3, Mi 265, 
m 18. 
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(pi 94-104), P 130, 16. ^ 75. 

{qi 94-104). 


Delaunay ix , xiii. 
(179-201, 303-318). 
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Oo 192, A 183, 

a„ 208, tto' 220. 

A' 306. 

6 230. 

B B, 183. 

Co Co' 224, c, Cj cj 228, 

c C 183. 

C 233. 

D 200. 

Co 208, c„' 220 , E 

e, 192. 

208. 

F200. 

/ 208, /' 220, /o 

gGg'in,{G) 

225. 

183, ig) 184, 

g 208, g' 224. 

gi gs Gi Gc 

h 204, h„ 208. 

186, G’ 190. 

i' 217. 

kHk'm,{H) 

J2r 

183, (h) 184, 

K 217, 21.S. 

hi K Hi H, 

1 , 208. 

186, H’ 190. 

TO] 220. 

i i' i" i" 180. 

Tio 208, < 220, N 

jjf 306. 

217, Fo 219. 

K 184. 

p p' 217, P 219, ^ 

1 L1' 179, li 1, 

204, 225. 

Li La 186, (2) 

q q' 217, Q 219. 

195, L 309. 

r 208, r 220, r. 

if 305, ilf„306. 

225, R 204. 

p 306. 

8 241. 
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r r 3, (n 5-7). r, 12, r, 130, R 8 , Ri 

5 180. 

T, 226, X 204, X, 

43, jR<‘' 124. 

R 179, iii 18.3, 

225. 

8 12, 8 3, {8, 5-7), (8 94-98). 

R' 189, R" 

V 206, d' 217, (r 

t the time, to 18, 257, tj 280, (T 

190, (/J'308- 

241). 

94-98), (T 165-172), X, 16. X 75. 

312). 

TF211. F214, W, 

u 130, 16, ITi 265, u 15. 

7 179, 7 „ 192. 

226, F„ 229. 

V 12, v' 22. Vo 131, V 263. 

7/189, (tj 308- 

y 208, 7 /' 220. 

w 32, w' 110. 

310). 

^ 208, z 220 , 3 

xyzx'y' z 3, 2 ^+, 278, X YX'Y 

^ B 183, 

204. 

18, (fg)3 3f'g)'3' 3-5). 3^16, 3 

(9, B, Bo 186. 

0 217. 

75. 

K 189. 

{8, 206, 215), 8 8' 

(a 134, 158), a, a., a, 84, (a 319- 

X A 189, X' A' 

228. 

322). 

190. 

7 226. 

8. 8. 84. 

4> 188, <f,' 191. 

? 214. 

7 45, 7 , 122. 

! 

17 217. 

A 3. A (c) 266, V (g) 280. 

E, M, y, m', 

ff 217. 

e 48, e 22, 73. e.- e/ 259. 

r, r, V, u, 8, 

y 219, {y, 241X 

ns. 

S, n, a', e', x, 

V 209, V 220. 

1 J 0 45, 1) 68 . 

y, z, x', y\ 

f H 230. 

e 44, {6, 6, 6, 73-80), B 263, B* 

z' retain the 

TTo 208, < 217. 

264. ' 

same mean- ' 

p 214, /3c 226. 

K 19. 

iiigs as in the 

<T 206, (t' 217. 

(\ 33, 36). 

first column. 

T 214. 

y. 8 . 

n, 0 , e, (and 7 ) 

T 230. 

V 18. 

refer first to 

^214, 226. 

f 111 . 

the instanta¬ 

X 206. 

w 45, ■a' 53. 

neous orbit. 

-f' 217, 'Y 230. 

0 - 18, o-o 276, cr^ 278, 

In Art. 200, 

ft) ft)' 220 . 

V 18, Vq 276, Vy2i 278. 

they denote 


</) 68 . if>' 110 . 

the arbitrary 

E, M, y, m', r, r'. 

yfr 263^ 

constants. 

A, c, 8, iJf*', Bi 

ft) ft)' 12 19, fly 19. 

For change of 

retain the same 

r ' 

notation, see 

meanings as in the 


Art. 179. 

first column. 
n, a, e, e, or, i, 1, 

f, E, L refer here to 
the instantaneous 
orbit. 

For change of nota¬ 
tion, see Art. 204. 



II. GENERAL SCHEME OF NOTATION. 


The symbolt eonneOed mth the lunar orbit refer to undisturbed elliptic motion in 
Chap. III. a)id to the Instantaneous Ellipse in Chap, v.; their meanings in Chaps, vii., vin., 
together with those of other symbols^ vtiU be found in Table III. Accented letters, in general, 
refer to the solar orbit. 


Symbols. 

Significations. 

E, M. m! 

Masses of Earth, Moon and Sun. 


E + M. (/i = 1 in de Pont^coulant’s theory.) 

r, r', A 

Distances of Moon and Sun from Earth, and of Moon from Sun. 

S 

Cosine of angle between r, r. 

X, y. ^ 

Coordinates of Moon referred to Fixed axes through Earth. 

X, Y, z 

Coordinates of Moon referred to Moving axes through Earth. 

V, a- 

X+ X-Y^J^. 

u 

1 /r. 

V, V 

Longitudes of Moon and Sun reckoned on Ecliptic. 

u 

Latitude of Moon above Ecliptic. 

a 

Tan u. 

F 

Force Function for Motion of Moon. 

. R 

Disturbing Function arising from solar action. 

% X. 3 

Solar Forces on Moon, along r, perpendicular to r in plane of 
orbit, and perpendicular to plane of orbit. 

%, Xu 3> 

Solar Forces on Moon, along the projection of r, perpendicular 
to projection of r in Ecliptic, and perpendicular to Elcliptic. 

n, n 

Mean Motions of Moon and Sun. 

a, a' 

Defined by equations p — n^a^, to' + ^ = 

e, e' 

Eccentricities of lunar and solar orbits. 

6 , e' 

Longitudes of Epochs of Mean Motions. 

t 

w 

Longitudes of lunar and solar Perigees. 

e 

Longitude of lunar Node. 

i 

Inclination of lunar orbit to Ecliptic. 

y> 7i 

Defined by equations 7 = tan i, y, = sin ^i. 

/./ 

Lunar and solar True Anomalies. 

w, v/ 

„ „ Mean 

E 

„ Eccentric Anomaly, 

L 

Angular distance of Moon from its Node. 

1 

Latus Rectum of Moon’s orbit. 

h 

Rate of description of areas by Moon in Ekjliptic. 


Exp. {(n — n') 1 -h e — e'} — 1. 

D 

KdjdK. 


in. COMPARATIVE TABLE OF NOTATION. 


In the firet column it the notation uted by de PontAundant, the second and third columns 
contain the corretpmtding symbols used hy Delaunay and Hansen. The fourth column 
contains the final defi/nitiont; those in square brackets ref err to the methods of Chap. xi. 


De Pont. 

Del 

Hansen*. 

Definitions. 

n 

n 

no(l+j/-2vj) 

Observed Mean Motion. 

cn 

Is 


Mean Motion of Mean Anomaly. 

(1 — c) n 

ffo + ^0 

{y - 27?) 

„ „ Perigee. [c = c/(l-m).] 

(1 ~g)n 

K 

- (a + 7?) 

„ „ Node. [g = 5 '/(l-«i).] 

n' 

n* 

< + n^' 

Observed Mean Motion of Sun. 



"oJ'' 

Mean Motion of Solar Mean Anomaly. 

<!> 

1 

9 

Arg. of Principal Ell. Term in Long. 

<t>' 

i' 

9' 

„ Annual Equation. 


D 

g + (0 — g' — m' 

Half Arg. of Variation. 

V 

F 

g+(o 

Arg. of Principal Term in Lat. 

m 

m 


m = n'jn, m* = + /i/m'). 




[m = n'/(n — n').] 

a 

a 

^0 

aV — fi — 




[For a, see Arts. 2-55, 273.] 

t 

a 

a! 

(Is 

o'’n'* = m', Oo'X* = m' + fi. 


e 


Ecc., defined by Principal Ell. Term in 




Long. [For e, see Arts. 261, 274.] 




Ecc., defined by Aux. Ellipse. 

e 

e' 


Solar Eccentricity. 



< 

Solar Ecc., defined by Solar Aux. Ellipse. 

7t 



Tan i, defined by Principal Term in zja. 

7it 

7 


Sin jy )) )} liftli* 



Js 

Inclin., „ „ „ sini;. 




[For K^, see Arts. 281, 286.] 



f, «o*' 

True and Mean Anomalies of Aux. EH. 




Mean and Periodic parts of n^. 



S 

Sin — sin sin ( / + m). 



r 

Radius vector of Aux. Ellipse. 



l + v 

rjf. 


* Hansen leaves out tbe aero snf&x when the earlier developments have been completed. 
+ These are not the definitions actually assigned by de Font^nlant. Bee Art. 169. 
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GENERAL INDEX. 


{The numbert refer to the pages.) 

The following abbreviations are frequently used: —P. for de Pont^coulant’s method, D, for 
Delaunay’s method, H. for Hansen’s method, R. and rect. coor. method for the 
method of Chapter xi. These abbreviations refer only to the methods as set forth in 
the text. 


Acceleration, dimensions of, with astronomical 
units, 1; 

secular, 243, 265 (see secular). 
Accelerative effect, term ‘force’ used for, 1. 
Action of the Sun, causes the perigee and node 
to revolve, 63; 

D’Alembert’s method of introducing the, 
in the first approximation, 239. 

Action of the planets (see planetary). 

Adams, equations used in proving the theorems 
of, connecting the parallax with the motions 
of the perigee and the node, 24 ; 

statements of the theorems, 236; 
method of, for the motion of the node, 
230; 

for the secular acceleration, 243; 
for the motion of the ecliptic, 263 et seq. 
Airy, numerical lunar theory of, 245. 

Algebraic uniform integrals, number of, in the 
problem of three bodies, 27. 

Algebraic development, de Pont^coulant’s, 113 ; 
d’Alembert’s, 239; 

Delaunay’s, 169 ; 

Lubbock’s, 245 ; 

Flana's, 244 ; 

contrasted with semi-algebraic and nu¬ 
merical, 246. 

Analysis, claim of Clairaut in first using, 237. 
Angular coordinate, periodicity of, defined, 49. 
Angular coordinates, final forms of the three 
lunar, 121. 

Annual equation, defined, 129; 


order of coefficient of, lowered by inte¬ 
gration, 104; 
coefficients of, 129, 130; 
notation for the argument of (D.), 159. 

Anomaly, eccentric, defined, 30 ; 

expansion of functions of, in terms of 
the mean anomaly, 34; 
of Hansen’s auxiliary ellipse, 165. 

Anomaly, mean, defined, 30 ; 

in terms of the true, 31; 
in elliptic motion, tO ; 
convergence of series in terms of, 43 ; 
development of disturbing function in 
terms of, 89 et seq.; 
used as a variable (D.), 136; 
of the auxiliary ellipse (H.), 165 ; 

perturbations added to, 160, 164; 
equation for, 167 ; 

integration of, 187 ; 
considered constant in the inte¬ 
grations, 169; 

arbitrary constant present in, 171 ; 
used in the development of the 
disturbing function, 177 et seq.; 
elliptic value of, 181; 
form of expression for the disturbed, 
187; 

definition of mean motion of, in 
disturbed motion, 187; 
remarks on, 188; 
third approximation to, 192; 
of the Sun, notation for, 177 ; 
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of the Sun, osed by Euler u independent 
Tarieble, 341. 

Anomaly, true, defined, SO; 

in terms of the mean, 83 ; 

symbolic formula for, S3; 
expansion of functions of, in terms of 
the mean, S4 et seq.; 

Hansen’s method for, 36; 
used by Euler as independent vauiable, 
340. 

Approximation, solution by continued, 47 (see 
continued); 

second, to the disturbing function, 87; 

second, and third (P.), 95; 

second (H.), 161 et seq.; 

third (H.), 192; 

method of (B.), 195; 

rapidity of (B.), 204. 

Apse (see perigee). 

Arbitrary oonstsnts in elliptic motion, 40, 41; 

connection between those present in 
< de PonUcoulant’s equations and, 

41-, 

any function of, called Elements,48; 
meanings to be attached to the, in 
Jacobi’s method, 71; 
in disturbed motion, difiiculties in the 
interpretation of, 16; 
interpretation of, 115 et seq.; 
numerical values of the solar, 123; 
of the lunar, 124 et seq.; 

references to memoirs contain¬ 
ing the, 131; 

in de Pont^ooulant’s method, number of, 
introduced and necessaiy, 16; 
equation to determine the extra 
constant, 16; 

definitions of, used by de Font6- 
coulant, 113,119; 

in Laplace’s equations, number of, intro- 
dnced and necessary, 19; 
method of defining the, 119, 243 ; 
in Delaunay’s method, used as new 
variables, 139,142; 
transformation of the final, 158; 
final definitions of, 158; 
a change of, explains an apparent 
error in the results, 87; 
in Hansen’s method, seven necessary, 
166; 

number introduced into the equa¬ 
tions, 172; 

their significations, 171; 
for the motion of the orbital plane, 
176; 


determination of, in W., 186; 
definitions of, 187, 188,193; 
remarks on the, 188; 
in rect. ooor. method, number introduoed 
and necessary, 22; 

definitions of the, introduoed, 199; 
final definitions of the new, intro¬ 
duoed, 210, 226, 231, 233 ; 
numerical values of the, obtained by 
Euler, 240; 

his method for the determinations 
of the, 241; 

(see also constants, elements); 
variation of the (see variation). 

Areas, integrals of, in the problem of three 
bodies, 27; 

rate of description of, in elliptic motion, 
40, 41, 67, 136. 

Argument, mean, of latitude defined, 41; 

in the disturbing function, whose motion 
is equal to the mean motion, 85. 
Arguments, connections between coefficients 
and, in elliptic expansions, 36; 

when the ellipse is inclined to the 
plane of reference, 40; 
in the disturbing function, 82 ; 

for planetary actions, 255, 256; 
the expressions for the coordinates con¬ 
tain multiples of only four, 84; 
discovered by d’Alembert, 239; 
form of, in de PonUooulant’s method, 
in the disturbing function, 81; 
in the final expressions for the co¬ 
ordinates, 110; 

connection of, with Laplace’s method, 
131; 

for terms with coefficients not con¬ 
taining m as a factor, 87; 
in Delaunay’s method, 137; 

in the disturbing function 89, 138; 
after any operation, unaltered, 156; 
final, 157; 

notation for, in the results, 159; 
in Hansen’s method, in the disturbing 
function, 91, 178; 
in the disturbed mean anomaly, 187; 
in the disturbed radius vector, 189; 
in the motion of the orbital plane, 
192; 

in reot. coor. method, 199, 206, 227, 
228, 380, 231; 
used by Euler, 241; 

in Laplace's theory, functions of the 
true longitude, 133, 242; 
in the diatnrbing function, 98; 
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ooeffioients of ihe time in, inoommen- 
sorable, and vill not vanish unless 
the arguments vanish, 49, 61, 184. 
Ascending node, defined, 41 (see node); 

of the ecliptic on the equator, the origin 
for reckoning longitudes, 261. 
Astronomical unit of mass, defined, 1. 
Attraction, Newton’s law of, 1; 

Oanssian constant of, 1; 
law of, for spherical bodies, 2. 

Auxiliary ellipse in Hansen's method, defined, 
164; 

used as an intermediary, 164; 
relation of, to the actual position of the 
Moon, 166; 

formulffi referring to, 166; 
coordinates of, considered constant, 169; 
constants of, 171; 

signification of, 187; 
used for development of disturbing func¬ 
tion, 177 et seq. ; 
the solar, 177. 

Axes, rectangular (see rectangular); 

Euler’s formulas, for rotations of, 55; 
of the variational curve, 125, 127. 

Bessel’s functions, defined, 33; 

used for elliptic expansions, 33 et seq. 
Bodies, the celestial, considered as particles, 2; 
problem of three, of p (see problem). 

Canonical constants, defined, 66; 

Delaunay’s, 64; 

dynamical and geometrical meanings 
of. 67; 

produced by Jacobi’s dynamical method, 
73; 

initial coordinates and velocities form a 
system of, 76. 

Canonical system of equations, Delaunay’s, 
deduced, 65; 

obtained by Jacobi’s method, 72; 
transformation from a,to a, tangential,66; 
Lagrange’s, 76; 

Hansen’s extension of, 76; 
in Delaunay’s method, defect of the 
first, 134; 

second system of, transformation to, 
to avoid the presence of the time 
as a factor, 136; 
integration of the, 139 et seq.; 
nature of the solution, 144; 
the arbitrary constants of the solu¬ 
tion give a new, 148; 
second system, to avoid the 


presence of the time as a 
factor, 147; 

third system, to correspond 
with the previous second 
system, 149; 

Hill’s method of using Delaunay’s, for 
small disturbances, 249 et seq. 

Centre, equation of, defined, 36; 

expansions of functions of, 36. 

Centre of mass of the Earth and Moon, the 
Bun’s force-function relative to, 6; 

motion of, considered an ellipse, 6; 
correction to the disturbing function 
when the motion is referred to the 
Earth instead of to the, 8 (see cor¬ 
rection). 

Change of position due to changes in the ele¬ 
ments, general formulte for, 56; 
aero in the motion, 59. 

Characteristic, defined, 82; 

connection with the argument, 82; 
unaltered by the integration of the 
radius- and longitude-equations, 86; 
diminished one order, by substitution 
in the latitude-equation, 86; 
left arbitrary in Laplace’s method, 242; 
and in finding the variations of the co¬ 
ordinates in Hill’s method for small 
disturbances, 262. 

Clairsut, lunar theory of, 238; 

showed that the observed and theoretical 
motions of the perigee agree, 239. 

Claeses, division of the inequalities into, P., 95; 
not made by de Pontecoulant, 112; 
in reel. coor. method, 198; 
by Euler, 240, 241. 

Coefficients, orders of, defined, 80; 

denoted by the index, 80; 
form of the, in the disturbing function, 
81, 82; 

connection between arguments and, 82; 
discovered by d’Alembert, 239 ; 
in the planetary disturbing func¬ 
tions, 265, 266; 

characteristic parts of, defined, 62 (see 
characteristic); 

of the time in the argnments, will not 
vanish unless the argument vanishes 
and assumed inoommensuiable, 49, 
81, 184; 

effect produced on the orders of, in the 
coordinates by the integrationa, 64 
et seq.; 

certain, to be left indeterminate until 
the third approximation, 86, 110; 
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of the same order in the second and 
third approximation, 86; 
some properties of, 86; 
orders of, in the successive approxima¬ 
tions, 96; 

division of the inequalities, into classes 
according to the orders of, 95 (see 
classes) ; 

slow convergence of the series repre¬ 
senting the, 113; 

the particular, used to determine the 
arbitraries, 119 et seq.; 
conversion of the, into seconds of arc, 121; 
numerical values of certain lunar, 124 
et seq.; 

magnitudes of the, 131; 
in Delauna:y’s theory, form of the, in the 
disturbing function, 138; 

in the solution of the canonical 
equations, 144; 

in the calculation of any operation, 
150 et seq.; 

relations between the new and old, 
155; 

of the time, in the arguments, 157, 
158; 

in Hansen's theory, in the disturbing 
function, 181 et seq.; 
of inequalities due, to Venus, 258, 260; 
to the figure of the Earth, 263; 
to the motion of the ecliptic, 265. 
Comparison, of theoretical and observed values, 
a test, 123; 

of the motion of the perigee, 188, 
239; 

of the secular acceleration, 243; 
of certain inequalities, to determine 
the figure of the Earth, 261; 
of the systems of notation used, 136, 
161, 273; 

of Delaunay’s results with Hansen’s, 
159; 

of the values of the various methods, 246. 
Complex variables, used in the lunar theory, 
20 (see rectangular coordinates). 

Condition, equations of, (or the variational 
coefficients, 200 et seq.; 

method of solution, 203; 

rapidity of approximations in, 
204; 

for the elliptic inequalities, 207, 208; 
of the first order, 209; 

method of solution, 210; 
of the second order, 223, 224; 
for finding the motion of the perigee, 216; 


for inequalities in latitude, of the first 
order, 230; 

of the third order, 232; 
when the number of unknowns is greater 
than the number of equations, 122; 
first used by Euler, 241. 

Condition, that an infinite system of linear 
homogeneous equations be consistent, 217; 
of convergency, of elliptic series, 43; 
of an infinite determinant, 219. 
Connection between, arguments and coefficients, 
in elliptic expansions, 36, 40; 

in the disturbing function, 82; 
for planetary action, 255, 256; 
the developments of the disturbing func- 
tions of P., D,, H., 89, 92; 
the auxiliary and instantaneous ellipses 
(H.), 165; 

(see relations). 

Constant, Gaussian, of attraction, 1 ; 

of mean motion, in elliptic motion, 40; 
in disturbed motion, P., 97, 118; 

D., 158; H., 188; B., 199; 
numerical value, 124; 
when the secular acceleration is 
considered, 267; 
of epoch, in elliptic motion, 40; 

in disturbed motion, P., 97, 118; 
D., 158; R., 199; 

when the secular acceleration is 
considered, 267; 

the linear, in elliptic motion, 40; 

in disturbed motion, P., 95, 98, 
119; D., 158; H., 171, 189; R., 
205, 224; 

numerical value of, 124; 
remarks on, 120; 

of eccentricity, in elliptic motion, 40; 
in disturbed motion, P., 102, 119; 
D., 158; H., 187, 188; B., 210, 
225; 

used by Laplace and de Pont6- 
coulant, 113, 119, 243; 
numerical value, 128; H,, 168; 
of latitude, in elliptic motion, 41; 

in disturbed motion, P., 106, 120, 
130; D., 158; H,, 192, 194; R., 
231, 233; 

in Laplace’s method, 243; 
numerical value, 130; 
of epoch of mean longitude of perigee, 
in elliptic motion, 40; 
in disturbed motion, P., 120; D., 
168; R., 207; 

of epoch of mean anomaly (H.), 161; 
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of epoch of mean longitude of node, in 
elliptic motion, 41; 
in disturbed motion, P., 121; D., 
158; H., 173, 192; R., 230; 
of energy (R.), determination, 205; 
used for verification, 205. 

Constant parts of the functions used, form of 
the, 86. 

Constants, introduced and necessary in P.’s 
equations, 16; 

in Laplace’s equations, 19; 
in Hansen’s method, 166; 
in rect. coor. method, 22; 

definitions of the, introduced, 
199; 

interpretation of, 16, 115 et seq.; 
determination by observation of, 121 
et seq.; 

Euler’s method, 240; 
the solar, 42; 

numerical values of, 123; 
numerical values of the lunar, 124 et seq.; 
references to memoirs containing 
the determination of the, 131; 
(see also constant, arbitrary, elements); 
in Hansen’s method, of the auiiliary 
ellipse, defined, 164; 

their significations, 187, 188; 
determination of the arbitrary, in 
W., 186; 

their significations, 187; 
for the motion of the orbital plane, 
176; 

their significations, 192; 
in the problem of three bodies, the ten, 
26; 

unreduced numerical values of De¬ 
launay’s, 251; 

for the figure of the Earth, methods for 
the numerical determination of, 261; 
variation of arbitrary (see variation). 
Controversy concerning the secular acceleration, 
243. 

Continued approximation, solution by, method 
of, 47; 

applied to de Pontfiooulant’s equa¬ 
tions, 49; 

to Hansen’s method, 181, 182; 
to reot. coor. method, 195. 
Convergence, of Bessel’s functions assumed, 33; 
conditions of, for elliptic series, 43; 

for an infinite determinant, 219; 
slow, of series for the coordinates, 113; 
a particular case of, 114; 
indicates the reot. coor. method, 198; 
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change of parameter to improve, 
114, 204; 

avoided by using the numerical 
value of m, 246; 
question of, recognised by d’Alembert, 
239. 

Coordinates, referred to fixed axes, 13; 
to moving rectangular axes, 19; 

used by Euler, 240; 
elliptic expressions for, 41; 

forms of, used by Delaunay, 138 ; 
forms necessary for the, 45; 
modified elliptic expressions for, 52; 
and velocities have the same forms in 
disturbed and undisturbed motion, in 
the method of the variation of arbi¬ 
trary constants, 48, 58, 72; 
in Jacobi’s method, 68; 
ideal, defined, 74; 

general conditions for the existence 
of, 75; 

Euler’s formulae for transformation of, 75; 
initial velocities and, form a canonical 
system, 76; 

expression of disturbing function in 
terms of fixed rectangular, 8, 79, 136; 
in the case of planetary actions, 
253; 

transformation to polar, 254; 
of moving rectangular, 20 et seq., 
179; 

expressions for, in de Pontficoulant’s 
method, 110; 

forms of the three angular, of the Moon, 
121 ; 

forms of expressions for, after Delaunay’s 
operations, 157 et seq.; 
of the auxiliary ellipse, can be con¬ 
sidered constant (H.), 169; 
cylindrical, used by Euler, 239. 

Corrections, to be made to the force-functions 
for the solar and lunar motions, 5-8; 

to take into account the Moon’s mass, 
to the disturbing function, 8,178, 252; 

general form of, 178; 
to the parallactic inequalities, 126,159; 
to Kepler’s laws, to account for the 
Earth's mass, 42, 90; 
to be applied to the tables, 123; 
to Hansen’s eooentrioity, 188; 
to Newton’s law found unnecessary, by 
Clairaut, 239; 
by Euler, 240; 

to Laplace’s value for the secular accele¬ 
ration, 243. 
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Cnrre, the elliptio, 29 et seq. (see elliptio). 
Cylindrical coordinates, need by Enler, 239. 

D’Alembert, method and discoveries of, 239. 
Damoiseau, method of, 344. 

Darlegung, fnll title of the, 160; 
object of publication, 161 ; 
determination of y in, not available, 185. 
Definitions of the constants (see constant). 
Delaunay, theory of, canonical system of ele¬ 
ments and equations, 64, 134; 
signification of, 67; 
deduced by Jacobi’s method, 72; 
problem solved in, 133; 
development of the disturbing function, 
66; 

comparison with other methods, 89, 
92; 

form of, in Delaunay’s notation, 137; 
canonical equations used in, 136; 
notation used, 136; 

meanings of variables, 137; 
elliptic expressions for the coordi¬ 
nates in, 138; 

method of integration, 139 et seq.; 
general procedure, 156; 
analysis of the theory, 156; 
changes of the arbitraries and final form 
of the results, 158; 

correction to, to account for the Moon’s 
mass, 159; 

numerical values of solar and lunar 
constants used in, 123 et seq.; 

Airy’s method of verification of the re¬ 
sults of, 245; 

compared with other theories, 247; 
Hill’s method of continuing the, for small 
disturbances, 248 et seq. 

Departure point, defined, 60 ; 

curve described by a, cuts the orbital 
plane orthogonally, 60; 
longitudes reckoned from a, have the 
same form in disturbed and undis¬ 
turbed motion, 60 ; 

use of a, introduces a pseudo-element, 
76; 

and an arbitrary constsmt, 163 ; 
when ecliptic is in motion, 264; 
used in Hansen’s method, 160,163. 
Dependent variables used in the various 
methods, 12 (see variablee). 

De Ponttooulant’s method, variables used in, 12; 
equations of motion, IS et seq.; 

arbitrary constants introduced into, 
and necessary for, 16; 


solution of, when the solar action is 
neglected, 41; 

solved by continued approximation, 
49; 

modified intermediary for, 52 ; 
development of the disturbing function, 
82; 

deducible from Delaunay’s, 89; 

and from Hansen’s, 92; 
unit of mass used in, 82 ; 
the effects produced by the integrations, 
84 et seq.; 

method for the higher approximations, 
87; 

preparation of the equations for the 
second and higher approximations, 
93 et seq.; 

details of the second, and of parts 
of the third, approximation, 96 et 
seq.; 

gnmmary of the results, 110; 
analysis of, as contained in the Syst5me 
du Monde, 112 et seq.; 
slow convergence of the series for the 
coefficients, 113; 

meanings to be attached to the arbitraries 
in, 117 et seq.; 

definition of the eccentricity need 
by de Pont^coulant, 119; 
comparison of the arguments in Laplace’s 
method, with those in, 131; 
form of solutions for reot. coot, method 
deduced from, 199, 207, 230; 
similar to Lubbock's, 245; 
compared with other methods, 247 ; 
first approximation to the secular accele¬ 
ration by, 266 et seq. 

Derivatives of the disturbing function (see 
disturbing). 

Determinant, of a system of linear homogeneous 
equations, 210 et seq. (see infinite). 

Development, of the disturbing function (see 
disturbing); 

of an infinite determinant, 221 et seq. 

Differences between theory and observation 
(see comparison). 

Direct action of a planet, defined, 258 (see 
planetary). 

Discoveries of, Newton, 287; 

Clairant, 238; 
d’Alembert, 239; 

Euler, 241; 

Laplace, 243; 

Adams, with reference to the secular 
acceleration, 248. 
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Diatanoe, mean, defined, 120; 

method of finding the, from obaerration, 
123; 

nomerioal value of the, 124; 
effeota of the aeoular acceleration on the, 
268. 

Diatanoe, oonatant of mean, in diatnrbed 
motion, P., 119 ; D., 158 ; H., 171,189; R., 
205, 224; 

Euler’a, 240. 

Diatancea, ratio of, the diaturbing function firat 
developed in powers of, 6 et aeq.; 
large in the planetary theory, 9; 
of the second order, 80 ; 

(see parallactic). 

Diatribution of maaa of the Moon, Hansen’s 
empirical term to account for a supposed 
non-uniform, 248. 

Disturbances, Hill’s method of integrating for 
small, 248 et seq. 

Disturbed body, defined, 9 ; 

maaa of a, relative to the primary, 9. 
Disturbed elliptic orbit, coordinates and veloci¬ 
ties have the same form in the undisturbed 
and, 68; 

also, longitudes reckoned from a 
departure point, 60; 

(see variation of arbitrary constants). 
Disturbing body, defined, 9; 

mass of, relative to the primary, 9. 
Disturbing forces, derivatives of the disturbing 
function in terms of, 67 ; 

rate of rotation of the orbital plane due 
to, 60; 

variations of the elements in terms of, 63; 

in Hansen's theory, 163 ; 
deduced from the development of the 
disturbing function (P.), 83; 
higher approximations to, 88; 
in Hansen's theory, 179 et seq., 182; 

higher approximations to, 193; 
deduced direct from the force function in 
Laplace’s theory, 92; 
in Hansen’s theory, notation for, 161; 
equation for W in terms of the, 170; 
lor the motion of the orbital plane, 
in terms of the, 176. 

Disturbing function, due to the Sun’s action, 
defined, 8; 

for planetary actions, 262 ; 

separation of the terms, 253; 
expression in polar coordinates, 264; 
for the figure of the Earth, 261. 
Disturbing function, derivatives of the, with 
respect to the polar coordinates, 14, 15, 68; 


to the elements in terms of the forces, 
57; 

in Hansen’s method, 180 et seq., 
182; 

to the major axis, remarks on, 66; 
equations for the elements in terms of, 64; 
coefficients of, independent of the 
time, 78; 
properties of, 63 ; 
higher approximations to, 68. 

Disturbing function, development of, in powers 
of the ratio of the distances, 5, 20, 79; 

in the planetary and lunar theories, 

9; 

for planetary action, 252; 
in terms of the elliptic elements, 80; 

properties of, 81, 86; 
higher approximations to, 87; 
in de Pontdcoulant’s theory, 80; 
result, 82; 

parts of, for certain inequalities, 
96, 100, 103, 104, 107; 
deduced directly, 111; 
in Delaunay’s theory, method for, 88; 
form used, 137; 

one term of, used for integration, 139; 
form of, with the new variables, 145; 
effect of an operation on, 150; 
relations between the new and old, 
152; 

reduced to a non-periodic term, 156; 
in Hansen’s theory, method for, 89 ; 
form of, 177; 

first approximation to, 181; 
higher approximations to, 192; 
in rect. coor. method, 20, 92 ; 

terms in, for certain inequalities, 
225, 227 ; 

in Laplace’s theory, 92 ; 
for planetary action, 255 et seq.; 
term in, due to Venus, 258; 
due to the variation of the solar 
eccentricity, 266; 
for the figure of the Earth, 262. 
Divergent series may represent functions, 63. 
Division of inequalities into classes (see classes). 
Divisors, effect of, on the orders of coefficients, 
84 et seq., 95, 96 et seq.; 

on the variational inequalities, 204; 
on the mean-period inequalities, 227; 
on planetary inequalities, 257. 
Dynamical methods of Hamilton, Jacobi and 
Lagrange, 67 et seq. 

Eccentric anomaly (see anomaly). 
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Eoaentrioities, considered of the first order, 80; 
used as parameters in expansions, 80,80; 
oonneotion between the arguments and 
powers of, in the disturbing functions, 
36, 82, 255, 256 ; 
forms in which the, occur, 86. 

Ecoentricity, lunar, equation for the variation 
of, 61; H., 162 ; 

constant of, in disturbed motion, P., 
102, 119; D., 158; H., 187, 188; E., 
119, 210, 225; 

determined from the principal ellip¬ 
tic term, 123; 

relation of, to that used in 
rect. ooor. method, 211; 
numerical value, 128; E., 188; 
used by de Pontiooulant and Laplace, 
113, 119, 243: 

relation of, to Delaunay’s variables, 138; 
presence of, as a denominator avoided 
(D.), 154; 

inequalities dependent on (see elliptic 
inequalities). 

Eccentricity, solar, numerical value of, 123 ; 

how the, is included in the motions of 
the perigee and node, 234 ; 
variation of, the cause of the secular 
acceleration, 243, 265; 
periodic nature of, 268. 

Eclipses, used by Euler to determine the arbi- 
traries, 240; 

ancient, and the secular acceleration, 
243. 

Ecliptic, considered fixed, 13; 

in Hansen’s method, movable, 162; 

quantities defining the motion of, 
172; 

reduction of expressions to, 194; 
effect of secular motion of (H.), 191; 
Adams’ method, 263; 
principal inequality due to, 265; 
ascending node of, on equator, the origin 
for reckoning longitudes, 261. 

Elements, definitions of, 41; 

extended, 48, 74; 
of the lunar orbit, 41; 
of the solar orbit, 42; 
of the instantaneous orbit, 48 ; 
coordinates of the Son and Moon in 
terms of the, and of the time, 41, 42, 
138; 

of the true longitude, 42; 
development of the disturbing functions 
in terms of the (see distnrbiz^ func¬ 
tion) ; 


not used in the rect. coor. method, 
92; 

derivatives of the disturbing function 
with respect to, in terms of the dis¬ 
turbing forces, 67; 

change of position due to variability of, 
56; 

is zero in the actual motion, 59 ; 
equations for the variations of, in terms 
of the disturbing forces, 63 ; 

required in Hansen’s method, 
162 et seq.; 

in terms of the derivatives of the 
disturbing function, 64; 
Lagrange’s, 73; 

canonical systems of, 64 et seq. (see 
canonical); 

pseudo-, definition and properties of, 74, 
75; 

meanings of Delaunay’s, 67, 136 ; 
purely elliptic values of, defined (H.), 171; 
used in the Fundamenta, 171 ; 
relations of the final constants to the 
elliptic (D.), 158; 

Eadau'g numerical equations for the, 
for small disturbances, 251; 
variations of, due to motion of ecliptic, 
264. 

Ellipse, motion of the Sun considered an, 6 ; 

formulas and expansions connected with 
the, 29 et seq. (see elliptic); 
used as an intermediary, 46; 
also, when modified, 52; 
used by Clairaut, 238 ; 
instantaneous, 48; H., 162; 
auxiliary (H.), 164. 

Elliptic elements (see elements). 

Elliptic expansions, in terms of the true ano¬ 
maly, 31; 

in terms of the mean anomaly, 32; 
by Bessel’s functions, 33 et seq.; 
Hansen’s theorem concerning, 36; 
when the plane is inclined, 38 et seq.; 
for the coordinates, 41, 138; 
convergence of, 43. 

Elliptic inequalities, defined, 128; 

determination of, de Pont5ooulant’s me¬ 
thod, 100 et seq.; 
root 0001 . method, 206; 
of the first order, 209; 
of higher orders, 224; 
terms in the disturbing function 
for, 112. 

Elliptic motion, formulae and expansions con¬ 
nected with, 40 et aeq.; 
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method of including the efiFecta of the 
Bolar and planetary deviations from, 
253, 257. 

EUiptio term, principal, in longitude, used to 
define the eccentricity, 102,119,123,128,158; 
observed value of the coefficient of, 
127; 

period of, 128; 

combination of, with the evection, 
128. 

Ellipticity of the Earth, 260 (see figure of the 
Earth). 

Empirical term, Hansen’s, supposed to be doe 
to the non-uniform distribution of the Moon’s 
mass, 246. 

Energy, integral of, in the problem of p bodies, 
26; 

in the lunar theory, 14, 18, 22 ; 

apparent inconsistency of, 26 ; 
used as a means of verification, 205. 
Epoch of the mean longitude, defined, 120; 
equations for the variation of, 62, 64 ; 

not need by Hansen, 162 ; 
constant of, in disturbed motion, 118 
etc. (see constant). 

Epochs of mean longitudes of perigee and 
node, defined, 120, 121; 

constants of, 120 etc. (see constant). 
Equation of the centre, defined, 35; 

expansions containing, 36. 

Equation, determinantal, for the motion of the 
perigee, 217; 

of the node, 230. 

Equations of condition (see condition). 
Equations of motion, de Pont^coulant’s, 13 
et seq.; 

solution of, when the solar action is 
neglected, 41; 

eSects produced by the integration 
of, 84 et seq.; 

preparation of, for the second and 
higher approximations, 93 et seq.; 
Laplace’s, 17 et seq.; 

solution,neglecting the Sun’s action, 
42; 

Hansen’s, for radius and longitude, 167, 
168, 170; 

for the plane of the orbit, 190; 
in rect. ooor. method, 19 et seq.; 

simplified forms of, for the inter¬ 
mediary and the elliptic inequali¬ 
ties, 24, 197, 211; 
for mean-period inequalities, 225 ; 
for parallactic inequalities, 227; 
for inequalities in latitude, 228; 


for Adams’ researches, 24 ; 
simplified to obtain a first approximation, 
44; 

referred to polar coordinates, 59; 
Hamilton’s, 66; 

Jacobi’s solution of elliptic, 69 et seq.; 
Clairant’s, 238 ; 

Euler’s, 239, 240; 

for the problem of three bodies, 25 et seq.; 
the ten first integrals of, 26; 
cases when the, are integrable, 28. 
Equations for the variations of the elements, 
59 et seq. (see elements, variation). 

Equations, linear (see linear). 

Equator, ascending node of ecliptic on, origin 
for reckoning longitudes, 261. 

Equinoxes, precession of, used to determine the 
figure of the Earth, 261. 

Equivalence of the two forms of the equations 
for the intermediary (R.), 197. 

Error in Airy's theory, 246. 

Euler, methods of analysis of the, 239, 240 ; 
contributions of, 241; 
formulcB of, for rotations, 55 ; 

for transformation of coordinates, 75. 
Evection, defined, 128; 

order lowered by integration, 101 ; 
coefficient and period of, 128; 
combination of, with the principal ellip¬ 
tic term, 129; 

effect of, on the motion of the perigee, 
discovered by Clairaut, 239. 

Existence of integrals in the problem of three 
bodies, 27. 

Expansions (see elliptic, disturbing function, 
etc.). 

Expressions for the coordinates, in undisturbed 
motion, 41; 

form to be given to, 45; 
effects of small divisors on, 84 et seq.; 
facts concerning, 86, 87; 
obtained by de Pontdcoulant’s method, 
110 ; 

slow convergence of, 113; 
form of, D., 168; H., 166, 194; 

Euler’s, 240, 241; 

Laplace’s, 243 ; 

(see coordinates). 

Fignre of the Earth, disturbing function for, 
261; 

numerical determination of, 261; 
principal inequalities due to, 263. 

Figure of the Moon, Hansen’s empirical term, 
supposed to be due to, 248. 
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Force, need ineteed of Mcderative efieot of, 1. 
Foioes, releiiTe to the Earth, 8; 

on the Moon relati've to the Earth and 
on the Son telatire to the centre of 
mass of the Earth and Moon, 6; 
distorbing (see disturbing). 
Foroe-fimotion used by Laplace, 92. 
Foree-funotione for the lunar and solar motions, 
#; 

second form of, 6; 
corrections to, 6-8. 

Form (see disturbing, expressions, etc.). 
Function, disturbing (see disturbing). 
Functions, Bessel’s, defined, 33; 

used in elliptic expansions, 34 et seq. 
Fnndamenta, full title of the, 36; 
contents of, 161; 
elements used in, 171. 

Gaussian constant of attraction, 1. 

Qeodetio measures and pendulum observations 
used to determine the figure of the Earth, 
261. 

Hamilton’s dynamical method, 67 et seq. 
Hansen, methods of, for elliptic expansions, 
86 ; 

theorem of, oonoeming elliptic expan¬ 
sions, 36 et seq.; 

extension of, of method for the variation 
of arbitrary constants, 76; 
theorem concerning, 77; 
method of, for the development of the 
disturbing function, 89 et seq.; 
two inequalities of, due to Venus, 259. 
Hansen’s theory, features of, 160, 164, 166 ; 
history of, 161; 
notation for, 161; 
instantaneous ellipse, 162; 
auxiliary ellipse, 164 et seq.; 

relation of instantaneous to, 165; 
disturbing function, form of, 177 et seq.; 
first approximation to, 181; 
derivatives of^ in terms of the forces, 
179 et seq., 182; 

motion in the orbital plane, equations 
for, 167 et seq.; 

introduction of r, 169; 

'' the function W, 169; 

first approximation to, 182 et 
seq.; 

integration of the equations, 185 et 
seq.; 

the arbitraty constants, 171, 187, 
188; 


motion of the orbital plane, definitions 
for, 172 et seq.; 
equations for, 174 et seq., 190; 
integration of the equations, 191; 
the arbitrary constants, 192; 
third and higher approximations, 192 et 
seq.; 

reduction to true ecliptic, 194. 

Hill, equations used in the researches of, 24, 
197; 

particular solution of, 24; 
method of, for the variational inequali¬ 
ties, 196 et seq.; 

for the motion of the perigee, 211 
et seq.; 

for adapting Delaunay’s theory to 
small disturbances, 248 et seq.; 
for separating the terms in the 
planetary disturbing functions, 
253. 

History of the lunar theory since Newton, 237 
et seq.; 

of Hansen’s theory, 161. 

Ideal coordinates, defined, 74; 

general conditions for, 75. 

Inclination, equation for the variation of, 61; 
first used by Euler, 239; 
when the ecliptic is in motion, 264. 
Inclination, sine of half or tangent of, a 
parameter in elliptic motion, 39 ; 

considered of the first order, 80; 
a parameter in the development of 
the disturbing function, 80; 
coimection between arguments and 
powers of, 82; 

properties of, in the coordinates, 
86 ; 

(see constant of latitude, latitude). 
Incommensurable, coefficients of the time in 
the arguments assumed, 49, 81, 184. 
Independent variable (see variable). 
Indeterminate coefficients in the second ap¬ 
proximation (P.), 86, 110; 

method of solution by, first used by 
Euler, 241. 

Index of a coefficient denotes the order, 80. 
Indirect action of a planet, 253 (see planetary). 
Inequalities, division into classes, 95, 198, 
241; 

variational, 96, 125, 198 (see varia¬ 
tional) ; 

elliptic, 100,128, 209, 224 (see elliptic); 
mean-period, 108, 129, 225 (see mean 
period); 
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parallaotio, 104, 127, 227 (see paral- 
lactio); 

principal, in latitude, 106, 130, 228 (see 
latitude); 

of higher orders, P., 109; R., 234; 
special, deduced direotl^r from the dis¬ 
turbing function. 111; 
long- and short-period, defined, 86; 
method of calculating small, 248 et seq.; 
planetary, 262 et seq.; 

due to Venus, 268, 260; 
to the motion of the ecliptic, 265; 
to the variation of the solar eccen¬ 
tricity, 266, 267; 

due to the figure of the Earth, 263; 
principal, obtained bj Newton, 237. 
Infinite determinant, to find the motion of the 
perigee, 217; 

properties of, 217 et seq.; 
to find the nodal motion, 230; 
oonvergency of, 219; 
development of, 220; 

application to the perigee, 222. 
Instantaneous axis, the radius vector, rate of 
rotation of the orbit about, 60. 

Instantaneous ellipse, defined, 48; 

the intermediary when the method of 
the variation of arbitrsiries is used, 48; 
relations between, and the auxiliary 
(H.), 166 : 

(see variation, Hansen). 

Integrabie, case when Hill’s equations are, 24; 
cases when the equations for the pro¬ 
blem of three bodies are, 28. 

Integrals, the ten first, in the problem of three 
or p bodies, 26 et seq.; 

Jacobian (see velocity, Jacobian). 
Integration by continued approximation (see 
continued). 

Integration, small divisors introduced by, 84 
et seq.; 

effects of, on the orders of coeflBcients, 

86 ; 

of the prepsired equations (P.), 96 et seq.; 
of canonical equations with one periodic 
term of the disturbing function (D.), 
139 et seq.; 

in particular eases, 153, 156; 
mean anomaly constant in (H.), 169 ; 
of equations, for mean anomaly and 
radius vector (H.), 186 et seq.; 
for motion of orbital plane, 191; 
of equations of motion, by Clairaut, 
288; 

method of Laplace, 242; 


with a variable solar eccentricity, 
243, 267: 

Hill’s general method of, for small dis 
tnrbances, 248 et seq. 

Intermediary, defined, 46; 

in the various methods, 46 et seq.; P., 
52; D., 134; H., 165; B., 197; La¬ 
place, 53 ; 

modification of, 61, 238, 239. 
Intermediate orbit (see intermediary). 
Interpretation of arbitraries (see arbitrary). 
Invariable plane, defined, 27 ; 

as a fixed plane of reference, 27, 162. 

Jacobi, dynamical method of, 68; 

elliptic motion by, 69; 
produces a system of canonical con¬ 
stants, 73. 

Jacobian integral, when the solar eccentricity 
is neglected, 25; 

in the problem of three bodies, 26; 

(see velocity). 

Jupiter, large inequality in motion of, 10. 

Kepler’s laws, approximate representation of 
motions of planets and satellites by, 9; 

correction to, due to Earth’s mass, 42,90. 

Lagrange, equations for the variation of arbi- 
trsries of, 73; 

canonical system of, 76. 

Laplace, condition of convergence of, for el¬ 
liptic series, 43; 

discoveries of, 243; 

value of the secular acceleration of, 267. 
Laplace’s method, equations of motion for, 17 
et seq.; 

solution of, when the solar action is 
neglected, 42; 
intermediary for, 53 ; 
development of force-function for, 92; 
form of solution compared with P., 181; 
definition of eooentrioity, 119, 243; 
analysis, of, 242. 

Latitude, argument of, defined, 41; 

in disturbed motion, P., 52; D., 
159; H., 194; 

constant of, in disturbed motion, P., 108, 
120, 1.30; D., 168; H., 192, 194; R., 
231, 233; Laplace, 243; 
used by de Pontfiooulant, 113; 
numerical value of, 180; 
of the first order, 80; 
development of the disturbing func¬ 
tion in powers of, 82 ; 
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eonneotiotis between argumente and 
powers of, 81; 

form of expression for, 121; H., 194; 
long-period inequities in, 86; 
magnitudes of ooeffioients in, 131; 
perturbations of, Hansen’s form for, 194; 
principal inequalities in, determination 
of, P., 106 et seq.; B., 228 et seq.; 
due to the figure of the Earth, 263; 
to the motion of the eoUptio, 265; 
principal term in, used for the determi¬ 
nation of the constant, 108, 120,123, 
130, 192, 231, 233, 243; 
coefficients and period of, 130; 
tangent of, expression for, in elliptic 
motion, in terms of the time, 41; 
of the true longitude, 42; 
in disturbed motion (P.), Ill; 
terms not containing m in, 87. 

Latitude-equation, defined (F.), 16; 

effect of integration of, on the orders of 
coefficients, 84 et seq.; 
not used in the calculations, 94 ; 

Euler replaces, by two equations, 239. 
Legendre’s coefficients, expansions by, of the 
disturbing functions, 79, 256. 

Limitations of the lunar theory, 2; D., 133; 
B., 196. 

Line, fixed in the orbital plane, defined, 60. 
Linear constant (see distance, constant). 

Linear equations to find the motions of the 
perigee and node, 108, 213, 229. 

Linear equations arising in the second approxi¬ 
mation, 50, 53. 

Linear homogeneous equations, determinant of 
an infi nite number of, 210, 216, 230. 
Longitude, derivatives of the disturbing func¬ 
tion with respect to, 14 et seq., 68, 83, 179. 
Longitude of epoch, perigee, node (see epoch, 
perigee, node). 

Longitude, mean, in elliptic motion, 40; D. 
137; 

in disturbed motion, P., 97, 118; D., 
158; H., 194; (see mean motion). 
Longitude, true, expression for, in elliptic 
motion, 41; D., 138 ; 

in disturbed motion, 110; 
form of expression for, P,, 121; D., 157; 

H., 194; Euler, 240; 
independent variable the, theories using, 
12, 242, 244; 

rexnarlcs on, 247; 
equations with, 17 et seq.; 
elliptic motion with, 42; 
istermediaiy, 58; 


motions of perigee and node with, 
131; 

magnitudes of coefficients in, 131; 
terms in, long- and short-period, 86; 
not containing m as factor, 87; 
due to figure of the Earth, 263; 
to motion of ecliptic, 265; 
to secular acceleration, 267; 
transformation to find (B.), 206. 
Longitudes, origin for reckoning, 261; 

reckoned from a departure point, pro¬ 
perty of, 60; 

introduce pseudo-elements, 76; 
used by Hansen, 160. 
Longitude-equation, defined, 16; 

effect of integration of, on the orders of 
coefficients, 84 et seq.; 
prepared form of (P.), 94. 

Long-period inequalities, defined, 85; 

found best by the method of the varia¬ 
tion of arbitraries, 66, 245; 
due to planetary action, 257. 

Lnbbock, method of, 245. 

Lunar theory, a particular case of the problem 
of three bodies, 2 ; 

limitations initially assigned, 2; 
distinction between the, and the planet¬ 
ary, 8-10, 66; 

variables used in the various methods, 
12 ; 

analysis of the methods given by 
Airy, 245; 

Clairaut, 238; 

Damoiseau, 244; 
d’Alembert, ‘239; 
de Pont^coulant, 112et seq.; 
Delaunay, 156; 

Euler, 239, 240; 

Hansen, 166; 

Laplace, 242; 

Lubbock, 245; 

Newton, 237; 

Plana, 244; 

Poisson, 246; 

Bectangular coordinates, 195 et seq.; 
another method, 234; 
comparison of the methods, 246; 
tables deduced from (see tables). 

Magnitudes of the coefficients, 131. 

Major axis, equation for the variation of, 61; 
derivative of the disturbing function 
with respect to, 66; 
relation of, to Delaunay’s elements, 138; 
(aee distance). 
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Mass, astronomiosl unit of, defined, 1; 
unit of, used (P.),82; 
of the Moon, of the Earth, correction 
neoessary to include the (see correc¬ 
tion); 

methods for determination of, 127. 
Mean anomaly (see anomaly). 

Mean argument of latitnte, defined, 41 (see 
latitude). 

Mean distance (see distanoe). 

Mean motion, in an ellipse, 40; 

in Delaunay’s notation, 138; 
in the disturbed orbit, defined, 63; 
in disturbed motion, P., 97, 118; D., 
168; H., 188; B., 199; 
obtained from observation, 123; 
numerical value of the, 124; 
of the solar, 123; 

term in the disturbing function having 
a period equal to that of the, 85, 86; 
secular acceleration of, 24.3, 265 et seq. 
Mean motions, ratio of the, assumed incom¬ 
mensurable, 49; 

considered of the first order, 80; 
square of, a factor of the disturbing 
function, 82; 

a factor of the terms in the coordi¬ 
nates due to the Sun, 86; 
cases of exception, 87; 
numerical value of, 124; 
inequalities dependent only on (see 
variational); 

of the perigee, node, mean anomaly (see 
perigee, node, anomaly); 
of two planets, nearly commensurable, 9. 
Mean period, obtained by observation, 123; 
numerical value of the, 124; 
of the solar, 123. 

Mean period inequalities, defined, 130; 

determination of, P., 103; B., 225; 
terms in the disturbing function for, 
112 . 

Modification of intermediary, 61 et seq. (see 
intermediary). 

Motion, oscillation about a steady, 47, 52, 211; 
of the Moon, effect of, on the motion of 
the centre of mass of the Earth and 
Moon, 6; 

of the Sun, referred to the centre of 
mass of the Earth and Moon, as¬ 
sumed to be known, 4, 6; 

Kepler’s laws an approximate repre¬ 
sentation of, 9; 

(see ecliptic, elliptic, equations, perigee, 
node, etc.). 


Newton, law of attraction of, 1; 

sufldciency of, to account for the 
motion of the perigee, 239; 
tested by Euler, 240; 
results and disooveries of, 127, 237. 

Node, ascending, defined, 41; 

of the ecliptic on the equator, the 
origin for reckoning longitudes, 
261; 

generally assumed to be in motion, in 
the intermediary, 46; 
made to revolve by the Sun's action, 63; 
period of revolution of, 130; 
distance of, from the perigee (H.), 177. 
Node, longitude of the, in elliptic motion, 41; 
equation for the variation of, 61, 64 ; 
used by Euler, 239 ; 
due to the motion of the ecliptic, 
264; 

notation for (D.), 137 ; 
mean, on the ecliptic (H.), 194 ; 
epoch of the, defined, 121. 

Node, mean motion of, determination of, P., 
109; D., 158; H., 192; E., 230, 233; by 
Newton, 237; 

notation for (H.), 173 ; 
numerical value of, 130; 

Adams’, of the principal part of, 
230; 

a test of the theory, 123; 
higher parts of, equations for, 233, 234 ; 
in Euler’s method, 241; 
connections of, with the constant 
part of the parallax, 235; 
in Laplace’s method, 131; 
secular acceleration of, 243, 268. 
Notation, in Delaunay’s theory, 136, 248; 
in the operations, 152; 
for the arguments, in the final 
results, 159 ; 

in Hansen’s theory, 161, 172; 

in the Fundamenta, 171; 
tables of, 270-273. 

Numerical orders, defined, 80. 

Numerical theories, Clairaut’s, 238; 
Damoiseau's, 244; 

Hansen’s, 171; 

Airy’s, 245; 

contrasted with other methods, 246. 
Numerical values, of the lunar constants, 124 
et seq.; 

difidoultiea in the determination of, 
116 et seq.; 

determination of, by observation, 
121 et seq.; 
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references to memoirs with, 131; 
of Hansen, 188; 
of Delaunay, unreduced, 261; 
of the principal coefficients and periods, 
124 et seq.; 
magnitudes of, 131; 
rapid approximation to (B.), 204; 
of the motion of the perigee, 128, 223 ; 

of the node, 130, 230 ; 
of the coefficients in Badau’s equations, 
for small disturbances, 251; 
of inequalities due, to Venus, 258-260; 
to the figure of the Earth, 262,263 ; 
to the motion of the ecliptic, 266; 
of the secular acceleration, 267, 268; 
of the solar constants, 123. 

Nutation of the Earth’s axis, nsed to determine 
the ratio of the masses of the Earth and 
Moon, 127. 

Obserration, determination of the constants 
by, 121 et seq.; 

references to memoirs contain¬ 
ing, 131; 

method of Euler for, 240, 241; 
theoretical motion of the perigee recon¬ 
ciled with, 239; 
tables deduced from, 246; 
coefficients of Hansen’s inequalities as 
obtained from, 259; 
determination of the elliptioity constant 
from, 261; 

the secular change in parallax insensible 
to, 268. 

Observed mean motion (see mean motion, 
perigee). 

Operation (D.), method for the calculation of 
an, 150 et seq.; 

particnlar cases of, 153 et seq.; 
the final, 156; 

effect of an, on the variables, 157. 
Orders, of parameters, defined, 80; 

of ooeffioients in the disturbing function, 
connection between arguments and, 
82; 

for planetary action, 256 et seq.; 
effect on, produced by the integra¬ 
tions, 84 et seq.; 
highest, given by Delaunay, 89; 
least, of the solar terms in the coordi¬ 
nates, 86; 

of oertain terms in the higher approxi¬ 
mations, 86 ; 

of the eoeffidents in the suooessive 
approximations (P.), 96 et seq.; 


to which the theories are carried, P., 113; 
D., 183 ; E., 204, 211, 228, 280; 
other methods, 237 et seq. 

Origin, of coordinates oonsidered to be the 
Earth, 8; 

for reckoning longitudes, 261. 
Oscillations abont steady motion, examples of, 
47, 62, 211. 

Parallactic inequalities, defined, 127; 

determination of, P., 104 ; R., 227 ; 
terms for, deduced directly from the 
disturbing function. 111; 
effect of, on the variational curve, 127 ; 
correction to, for the Moon’s mass, 126, 
16V-. 

Parallactic inequality, defined, 126 ; 

order of, lowered by integration, 104; 
period and coefficient of, 126; 
used to determine the Sun’s parallax, 
127; 

notation for argument of (D.), 169. 
Parallax of the Moon, determination of, from 
the inverse of the radius vector, 121; 
mean value of the, 124 ; 
magnitudes of coefficients in, 131; 
secular inequality in, 266 ; 

effect on the mean, 268; 

(see radius vector). 

Parallax of the Sun, determined by the paral¬ 
lactic inequality, 127; 
mean value of, 123. 

Parameter, change of, to improve convergence, 
114, 204. 

Parameters, orders of, nsed, 80 (see orders). 
Particles, Earth, Moon and Sun considered 
as, 2. 

Particular integrals, forms of, in the second 
approximation, 60, 227. 

Pendulum observations used to determine the 
figure of the Earth, 261. 

Perigee, generally assumed to be in motion in 
the intermediary, 46; 

made to revolve by the Sun’s action, 58; 
period of revolution of, 128; 
distance of, from the node (H.), 177. 
Perigee, longitude of, in elliptic motion, 41; 
equations for the variation of, 62, 64; 
notation for (D.), 187; 
epoch of the mean, defined, 120. 
Perigee, mean motion of the, determined, P., 
101, 103; D., 168; H., 185, 192; B., 218, 
228, 234; 

' by Laplace’s method, 131; 

by Newton, 237; 
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to the second order, numerically by 
Clairaut, 238; 

incident connected with, 239 ; 
algebraically by d’Alembert, 
239; 

by Euler, 240; 

of the auxiliary ellipse (H.), 166 ; 
determined, 185 ; 

in rect. coor. method, determinantal 
equation for principal part of, 217; 
simple equation for, 218; 
the higher parts of, 225, 234; 

connections of, with the con¬ 
stant part of the parallax, 
236; 

higher parts of, in Euler’s method, 241; 
numerical value of, 128; 

Hill’s, for the principal part, 223; 
observed, used by Hansen, 188 ; 

by Euler, 240; 
a test of the theory, 123; 
secular acceleration of, 243, 268. 

Period, the mean, obtained from observation, 
123; 

numerical value of, 124 ; 
of the Sun, 123 ; 

of the mean motion of the perigee, 128; 
of the node, 130 ; 
of the variational curve, 125 ; 
mean-, inequalities (see mean period). 
Periods, of oscillations about a steady motion, 
47, 52, 211; 

case of an infinite number of, 217; 
of the principal inequalities, 124 et seq.; 
due to planetary action, 257, 258 ; 
to Venus, 258, 260; 
to the figure of the Earth, 263 ; 
to the motion of the ecliptic, 265. 
Periodic functions, defined, 46; 

used to represent the coordinates, 45; 
time as a factor of, to be avoided, 45 
(see time). 

Periodic solution, defined, 46 ; 

used as an intermediary, in general, 46; 
Hill’s (R.), 198 et seq. 

Periodicity, of an angular coordinate, defined, 
49; 

of the variation of the solar eccentricity, 
268. 

Perturbations, of the solar orbit iuolnded (H.), 
172; 

in the disturbing function, 177; 
neglected, is the first approximation, 
181; 

of the ediptio (H.), 191; 


Adams’ method for, 264; 
of latitude, Hansen’s method of ex¬ 
pressing, 194. 

Plana and Carlini, theory of, 244. 

Plane of orbit, line fixed in, defined, 60; 
properties of, 60; 

rate of rotation of, due to the disturbing 
forces, 60; 

quantities defining (H.), 172 ; 
equations of motion for, in terms of the 
disturbing forces (H.), 176 ; 
in terms of the derivatives of the 
disturbing function, 190. 

Plane of reference, the plane of the Sun’s orbit 
supposed fixed, 13 ; 

the invariable plane as a, 27; 

Hansen’s, 162. 

Planetary action, effect of, on the apparent 
solar motion, 6 ; 

direct and indirect, disturbing functions 
for, 252; 

separation of the terms in, 253; 
expressions by polar coordinates, 
254 ; 

developments in terms of the elliptic 
elements, 255, 256; 
nature of the terms in, 257 ; 
direct, inequality due to Venus, 258; 
indirect, methods of including, 253, 267; 
case of, 259 ; 

inequality due to Venus, 260 ; 
motion of the ecliptic, 263 et seq.; 
secular acceleration, 265 et seq. 
Planetary theory, distinction betweeu the lunar 
and the, 8-10; 

variation of arbitrary constants used in 
the, 66. 245; 

Hansen’s, 161; 

theorem at the basis of, 77. 

Poisson, method proposed by, 245. 

Polar coordinates, transformation from rect¬ 
angular to (R.), 206 (see coordinates). 
Potential due to the figure of the Earth, 260; 
(see force-function). 

Precession of the Equinoxes, used to determine 
the figure of tVie Earth, 261. 

Primary, defined, 9; 

mass of, compared to that of the dis¬ 
turbed body, 9. 

Principal elliptic inequality (see elliptic). 
Principal fhnetion, defined, 68; 

satisfies a partial differential equation, 09 ; 
used for equations of elliptic motion, 
69 et seq.; 

and in the variation of arbitraries, 71. 
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PiLnoipal inequality in latitude (see latitude). 
Problem of p bodies, defined, 2 ; 

force-function for, 11. 

Problem of three bodies, defined, 2; 
lunar theory, a case of, 2; 

limitations of, 2; 
equations of motion for, 25; 
the ten first integrals, 26; 

the number of variables reduced 
by, 28. 

Pseudo-element, defined, 74; 

derivative with respect to a, 74; 
occurs when longitudes are reckoned 
from a departure point, 75; 
introduces another arbitrary, 75; 
used by Hansen, 163. 

Radau, numerical equations of, for small dis¬ 
turbances, 251; 

application to various inequalities, 
258, 259, 262. 

Badius-equation, defined, 16; 

effect produced on the orders of coeffi¬ 
cients by the integration of, 84 et seq. ; 
prepared form of (P.), 93; 
constant parts of, omitted, 100. 

Radius vector, elliptic expression for, 41; 

as au instantaneous axis, rate of rota¬ 
tion of the orbit about, 60; 
derivative of disturbing function with 
respect to the, 14 et seq., 83, 179; 
terms not containing m in, 87; 
constant part of, 120 (see distance); 
Hansen’s method of computing, 160; 
relation of, to the, of the auxiliary 
ellipse (H.), 166; 
equation for, 168; 
solution, 189. 

Radius vector, inverse of the elliptic value of, 
35; D., 138; 

in disturbed motion (P.), 110; 
form of expression for (D.), 158; 
constant part of, 120; 

connections of, with the motions of 
perigee and node, 234 et seq.; 
general theorem concerning, 235 ; 
determination of the parallax from the, 
121 ; 

transformation to find the (R.), 206; 
projection of the, theories using as a 
dependent variable, 17, 23S et seq.; 
(see parallax). 

Radius vector of the Bun, perturbations of, H., 
177, 259. 

Ratio (see mean motions, distances, inass). 


Rectangular axes, moving with the mean solar 
angular velocity, 19; 

moving with the mean lunar angular 
velocity, used by Euler, 240. 
Rectangular coordinates, method with, equa¬ 
tions of motion, 19 et seq.; 

particular cases of, 24; 
development of the disturbing function, 
20, 92; 

elliptic series not used in, 92; 
origin of, and limitalions imposed on, 
196; 

intermediate orbit, 46, 197 ; 

determination of, 198 et seq.; 
transformation to polars, 206 ; 
elliptic inequalities, 206 et seq.; 
of the first order, 209; 
of higher orders, 223; 
motion of the perigee, method for, 211 
et seq.; 

determinantaJ equation for, 217; 
simple equation for, 218; 

value obtained from, 223; 
parts of, of higher orders, 225, 234 ; 
mean period inequalities, 225; 
parallactic inequalities, 227; 
inequalities in latitude, 228 et seq.; 
of the first order, 229; 
of higher orders, 231; 
motion of the node, 230 ; 

equation for part of, of the second 
order, 233; 
of higher orders, 235; 
another mode of development, 234; 
theorems in connection with, 236, 236; 
compared with other methods, 247. 
Reduction, the, defined, 39; 

terms constituting the, in elliptic mo¬ 
tion, 39. 

Reference, plane of (see plane). 

Relations between the, developments of the 
disturbing functions, 89, 92 ; 

constants, in the various methods, 116 ; 

in R. and P., 205,211,231; 
solutions, in R. and P., 199, 207, 280; 
elliptic elements and Delaunay’s vari¬ 
ables, 138; 

old and new variables, after any opera¬ 
tion (D.), 149; 

disturbing functions, after any operation 
(D.), 152; 

motions of perigee and node and the 
constant part of the parallax, 235; 
coefiBoients of a solar and the resalting 
lunar inequality, 259. 
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Relative forces (see force, force-function). 
Results, summary of (P.), 110; 

Delaunay’s, form of, after the operations. 
157; 

correction to, to account for the 
Moon's mass, 159; 
comparison of, with Hansen’.s, 159; 
Hansen’s, form of, 188; 

reduction of, to the ccli|itic, 194. 
Reversion of series, necessary in Laplace’s 
method, 943; 

theories requiriri);, useless when great 
accuracy is needed, 247. 

Roots of an infinite deterrninantal equation, 
properties of, 217, 218. 

Rotation of orbits due to the disturbing forces, 
rate of, fiO. 

Saturn, large inequality in the motion of, 10. 
Seconds of arc, reduction of coefficients to, 121. 
Secular acceleration, defined, 2fi7; 
cause of, 205; 

first aiiproximation to, determined, 266, 
267; 

controversy concerning, 243; 
of the perigee, of the node, 243, 268. 
Secular tei nis, avoided by a modification of the 
inteniiediary, 53; 

treated by the variation of arbitraries, 
06. 24,5. 

Semi-algebraical theories, rect. coor., 195; 
of Euler, Laplace, 240-242; 
value of, 246, 

Separation of terms in the planetary disturb¬ 
ing functions, 253. 

Series (see ccxirdinates, convergence). 
Short-period terms due to planetary action, 257. 
Signification of the constants, elements (see 
constants, elements). 

Small divisors introduced by integration, 85 et 
seq. 

Solution, when the solar action is neglected, 
of de Pontecoulant’s equations, 41; 

of Laplace’s equations, 42 ; 
form to be given to tlie general, 45; 
a periodic, defined, 46; 

used as an intermediary, 46; 
by continued approximation (see con¬ 
tinued approximation); 
of a certain linear equation, 108 ; 
nature of, of cauoiiical equations (D.), 
144; 

methods of deducing tlie (R.), 200; 
deduction of the (R.), from de Pont6- 
ooulant’s reaultB, 199, 207, 230; 


of differential equations by indetermi¬ 
nate coefficients, first used by Euler, 
241. 

Summary of results (P.), 110. 

Symbolic formula for the true anomaly in 
terms of the mean, 33. 

Tables, of the Moon’s motion, references to, 
12.3, 161, 192, 238 et seq., 246; 
of the notation used, 270-273. 

Tangential transformation from one canonical 
system to another, 66. 

Theorem, of Hansen, relative to elliptic ex¬ 
pansions, .36 ; 

application, 184, 185; 
relative to any function of the 
elements and the time, 77; 
concerning the Moon’s parallax, 235; 
of Adams, 236. 

Theory, lunar, planetary (see lunar, planetary). 
Three bodies, problem of (see problem). 

Tides, used to determine the ratio of the 
masses of the Earth and Moon, 127; 
effect of, on the luuar motion, 248. 

Time, expression for, in terms of the true 
longitude, in undisturbed motion, 42; 

not present explicitly, in the equations 
for the variable elements, 73 ; 
or in Delaunay’s formul®, 138; 
coefficient of, in the true longitude, 97; 
coefficients of, in the arguments, assumed 
incommensurable and will not vanisli 
unless the arguments vanish. 49, 81, 
184; 

introduction of a constant (H.), 169; 
terms increasing with, produced by the 
secular acceleration, 266. 

Time as a factor of periodic terms, to be 
avoided if pos.sible, 10, 45; 
how it may occur, 50; 
modification of intermediary to avoid, 52 ; 
explanation of apparent occurrence of, in 
the second approximation, 85 et seq.; 
removed from tlie equation for the 
epoch, 63; 

in Delaunay’s method, 134; 

transformation to avoid, 135; 
appears again, 145; 
transformation to avoid, 147; 
in Hansen’s method, how avoided, 166, 
173; 

neglected in the secular acceleration, 
266. 

Transcendental uniform integrals, in the prob¬ 
lem of three bodies, limited number of, 27. 
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Transfomution, tangential, defined, fi6; 

method of, oaed in Delaonaj’e theory, 
184; 

conditions of the possibility of, iSS; 
applications of, 1S6, 142, 147, 149; 
to new constants (P.), 156; 
from rectangnlar to polar coordinates 
(B.), 206. 

Triangle, variations of the sides and angles of 
a spherical, 174. 

Tme anomaly (see anomaly). 

Tnie longitude (see longitude). 

Undisturbed elliptic motion, 40 et seq. 

Unit of mass, astronomical, defined, 1; 

used in de Pont4coulant’s method, 82. 

Variables, used in the various methods, 12, 
236 et seq.; 

number of, in the problem of three 
bodies, 28; 

change of, in Delaunay’s method, 136, 
136, 147, 148; 

used in Hansen’s method, 166, 172, 179. 
Variation of arbitrary constants, method of, 
47; 

coordinates and velocities have the same 
form, for disturbed and undisturbed 
motion in, 48, 66, 72; 
application of, elementary, 54 et seq.; 
Jacobi’s method, 71; 

Lagrange’s method, 73; 
given by Euler, 241; 
suggested by Poisson, 245; 
remarks on use of, in the lunar and 
planetary theories, 66, 245; 

(see variations). 

Variation of the solar eccentricity, the cause of 
the secular acceleration, 243, 265. 

Variation, the, defined, 124; 

period and coefficient of, 124, 125; 

Newton’s value, 127; 
notation for the argument of (D.), 169. 
Variations of the elements, change of position 
prodnced by, 66; 

zero in the motion, 59; 
equations for, found, 59 et seq.; 
in terms of the forces, 63; 
in terms of the derivatives of the 
disturbmg function, 64; 
Delaunay’s canonical equations for, 64; 


in the form used, 186; 
remarks on, 66; 

deduced by Jacobi’s method, 72 ; 
use of pseudo-elements in, 74; 

Lagrange’s canonical system, 76; 

Hansen’s extension, 76; 
equations for, used by Hansen, 162; 
for small disturbances, Badau’s numerioal 
equations, 251; 

due to the motion of the ecliptic, 264. 
Variations of the sides and angles of a spherical 
triangle, 174. 

Variational curve, defined, 125; 

for different values of nt, 125; 
effect of the parallactic inequalities on, 
127; 

Newton’s ratio of the axes of, 127: 
used as an intermediary (R.), 198; 

a periodic solution of Hill’s equa¬ 
tions, 196. 

Variational inequalities, defined, 1‘25; 
determination of (P.), 96 et seq.; 

terms for, deduced directly from the 
disturbing function. 111; 
in reel. coor. method, equations for, 
196; 

form of solution, 199; 
determination of coefficients, 200 et 
seq.; 

rapidity of the approximations, 204; 
transformation to polar coordinates, 
205; 

parts of, of higher orders, 223, 231. 
Velocity, expression for the square of, with 
de Ponticoulant’s equations, 14; 
with Laplace’s equations, 18; 
with rect. coor. method, 22, 25; 
in elliptic motion, 40. 

Velocities and coordinates, having the same 
form in disturbed and undisturbed motion, 
48, 68, 72; 

initial, a canonical system, 76. 

Venus, ratio of distance of, from the Sun to 
that of the Earth, 9; 

inequality due to the direct action of, 
268; 

to the indirect action, 260; 
Hansen’s two inequalities due to, 259. 
Verification, equations for (B.), 205, 286; 

of Delannay’s resnlts, Airy’s method for, 
246. 
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neutrons, positrons, cosmic rays, nuclear structure, and dozens of 
similar topics. A 36-page appendix brings this book up to date, and 
discusses historical and social significance of developments in mod¬ 
ern physics. 

This book is unusual in containing, in simple form, the insights of 
one of the greatest modern physicists. It is also remarkable for ex¬ 
pressing matters normally considered too technical for all except the 
specialist, not only clearly but also graceful in the language of the 
intelligent layman. 

"Should be welcomed by all," PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE. "Much 
more thorough and goes deeper than most attempts . . . masterfully 
discussed . . . easy and delightful," CHEMICAL AND ENGINEERING 
NEWS. 

SPECIAL FEATURE; 7 animated sequences, in which you can see for 
yourself, as in a motion picture, how gas molecules react to pres¬ 
sure, how the Hertzian oscillator works, how alpha-particles are 
scattered, and similar phenomena. Turn to pages 120 and 121. To 
animate sequences I, IV, II, flip the pages from rear to front; to 
animate III, V, VI, VII flip from front to rear. 

11 full-page plates of photographs; 120 figures, and almost 1000 
drawings. 315pp. b'/e x 914. 


T412 Paperbound $ 1.95 



A HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY 
FROM THALES TO KEPLER 

by J. L. E. Dreyer 

This is the only detailed history of eorly astronomy available in English. 
Formerly published under the title HISTORY OF THE PLANETARY SYSTEMS 
FROM THALES TO KEPLER, it is recognized as a masterpiece of both histori¬ 
cal insight and scientific accuracy. 

Beginning with the astronomical ideas of the ancient Egyptians, Baby¬ 
lonians, and pre-philosophic Greeks (Homer and Hesiod), it moves up 
through Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Xenophanes, Parmenides, Hera¬ 
clitus, Empedocles, Democritus, and other early Greek cosmoiogists. The 
Pythagoreans ore considered next, with their occasionally remarkable 
anticipations of modernity, and then Ploto's astronomical thought. The 
enormously important system of concentric spheres for planets, usually 
associated with Eudoxus, is described in detail, followed by a discussion 
of Aristotle, Heraclides, and Aristarchus. The theory of epicycles — which 
held for almost two thousand years — is then considered, with chapters on 
the dimensions of the world and the finished Ptolemaic system. 

Medieval European, and Islamic cosmologies are then described in detail. 
Nicolas of Cusa, Regiomontanus, Calcagnini and other transitional figures 
from middle ages to renaissance are then followed by detailed chapters 
on Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, and Kepler. 

This enormously detailed, definitive work has been characterized as 
"Standard reference on Greek astronomy and the Copernican revolution," 
SKY AND TELESCOPE; "A classical book in the field of the history of 
astronomy," PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE. 

Unabridged republication of the second edition. More than 300 biblio¬ 
graphic footnotes. Coverage of more than 250 important cosmoiogists. 
Foreword by W. H. Stahl, with new bibliography. Index. 23 diagrams, 
viii • 438pp. 5% X 8. 


S79 Paperbound $ 1.98 



THE REALM OF THE NEBULAE 
by Edwin Hubble 

The discovery of the true nature of extragalactic nebulae as separate 
‘‘island universes opened the last frontier of man’s exploration of 
the vast reaches of space. This book is an exciting and scientifically 
invaluable record of the steps which led to this concept and its impact 
on astronomy as reported by one of the great observational astro¬ 
nomers of the century. 

Using no mathematics beyond very elementary high school algebraic 
formulae, Mr. Hubble covers such topics as the formulation of the 
theory of island universes, the nature of nubulae, the velocity-distance 
relation, classification of nebulae, distances of nebulae, nebulae in 
the neighborhood of the Milky Way, the general field of nebulae, and 
cosmological theories such as Einstein’s general and Milne’s kine- 
matical relativity. 39 striking photographs illustrate nebulae and 
nebulae clusters, spectra of nebulae arid velocity-distance relations 
shown by spectrum comparison. Id additional figures cover sequence 
of nebular types, apparent distribution of nebulae, corrected distribu¬ 
tion of nebulae, apparent distribution of nebulae in depth, and similar 
information. 

"A clear and authoritative exposition of one of the most progressive 
lines of astronomical research," THE TIMES (London). 

New introduction by Dr. Allan Sandage. 55 illustrations including 14 
full-page plates. Index, xvi 210pp. 5y8 x 8. 

S455 Paperbound $1.50 



OUT OF THE SKY 
by H. H. Nininger 

This book is a non-technical yet comprehensive introduction to a very young science, 
"meteoritics," the science concerned with all aspects of the arrival of cosmic matter on 
our planet from outer space and with the reactions and alterations of this matter in the 
terrestrial environment. It was written by one of the world’s leading experts on meteor¬ 
ites, H. H. Nininger, Director of the American Meteorite Museum, and presents both the 
essential facts and the major theories of meteoritics in terms that can be easily under¬ 
stood by the general reader. 

The book clearly points out the difficulties that faced and still face this new science: 
the sparseness of observational data-, the necessity of relying on non-professional reports 
of discoveries and observations; the fact that most meteorites have long since been 
covered over, or eroded into dust, or vaporated into gas because of the heat of impact 
with the earth. But by means of careful, ordinary-language expositions of the methods of 
the new science, detailed presentations and examinations of the data that has been 
accumulated since the earliest reports from Crete, Boetia, and ancient China to the more 
systematic and reliable investigations of the present day, and relevant information from 
geology, chemistry, astronomy and other sciences, Nininger shows how, despite all 
difficulties, a considerable body of knowledge about matter from outer space has been 
assembled. 

The vast and fascinating range of this body of knowledge is clearly set forth: what 
meteorites are; how they differ from meteors; the kinds of meteorites; fireball clusters 
and processions, the composition of the different kinds of meteorites; the sizes and 
distributions of meteorites; meteorite showers; meteorite craters and their formation; the 
origin of meteorites; meteorite explosions; planetoidal encounters; tektites; meteorites 
and lunar craters and hundreds of other topics relating to the new science which in a 
very real way is the connecting link between astronomy on the one hand and geology 
on the other. 

More than 175 photographs on 52 full-page plates. 22 figures and illustrations. References 
at ends of chapters. Bibliography of Nininger’s publications on Meteorites. Index viii + 
336pp. 

Paperbound $1.85 



ASTRONOMY OF STELUR ENERGY ANO DECAY 
by Martin Johnson 

This work covers the middle ground between popular writings and advanced treatises 
for the specialist. It presents astronomy as interpreted by modern atomic physics, 
bringing together results of observation, laboratory research, and theory, but always 
differentiating one from the other The reader will not be confused between fact and 
hypothesis, as is often the case in other texts 

The book is divided into two parts, the second being a chapter-by-chapter mathematical 
explanation of the first half, which excludes mathematics Thus, Part One is for the 
reader without technical knowledge who wants to know what views astronomers hold 
today and something of the observational material these views are based upon. Part 
Two IS for those with mathematical training, and links up the views with modern 
physical theories Much of this second half may also profitably be read by the general 
reader, to intensify his understanding 

Part One begins with an examination of the "observables,” i e the brightness of a star, 
and determination of its physical properties It is then shown how the condition of 
physical properties may be surmised through laboratory experiments which come close 
to happenings in space The energy of a star is then explained, both by the older view 
of gravitation and the newer one based on energy of the atomic nucleus There is a 
lucid discussion of spectroscopy, and an analysis of the Giant and Dwarf theory An 
account of fluctuating stars is given, more detailed than in most other works for the 
non-specialist Finally, various models and theories are set forth which attempt to 
explain stellar evolution Part Two parallels these topics, providing their mathematical 
foundations 

"Instructive and thought provoking clear, concise, and readily understandable,” 
American Library Assoc “Recommended to both layman and student ” Sky and Telescope 
Outline of contents Bibliography 3 indexes subjects, individual stars, names 29 
Illustrations 216pp 5% x 8 S537 Paperbound 11.50 



SPACE TIME MAHER 
by Hermann Weyl 

Reflecting the revolution in scientific and philosophic thought v/hich 
accompanied the Einstein relativity theories, Dr. Weyl has probed 
deeply into the notions of space, time, and matter. A rigorous exam¬ 
ination of the state of our knowledge of the world following these 
developments is undertaken with this guiding principle: that although 
further scientific thought may take us far beyond our present concep¬ 
tion of the world, we may never again return to the previous narrow 
ond restricted scheme. 

Although a degree of mathematical sophistication is presupposed, 
Dr. Weyl develops all the tensor calculus necessary to his exposition. 
He then proceeds to an analysis of the concept of Euclidean space and 
the spatial conceptions of Riemann. From this the nature of the amal¬ 
gamation of space and time is derived. This leads to an exposition and 
examination of Einstein’s General Theory Of Relativity and the con- 
commitant theory of gravitation. A detailed investigation follows 
devoted to gravitational waves, a rigorous solution of the problem of 
one body, laws of conservation, and the energy of gravitation. Dr. 
Weyl's introduction of the concept of tensor-density os a magnitude of 
quantity (controsted with tensors which are considered to be magni¬ 
tudes of intensity) is a major step toward a clearer understanding of 
the relationships among space, time, and matter. 

"The standard treatise on the general theory of relativity," Nature 
"Whatever the future may bring. Professor Weyl’s book will remain o 
classic of physics." British Journal for Philosophy and Science. 

Translation by Henry L. Brose. 2 Appendices. Bibliography. Index. 
15 diagrams, xviii 330pp. 5% x 8. 


S267 Paperbound $1.75 



an introduction to the study 

OF STELLAR STRUCTURE 
by Subrahmanya Chandrasekhar 

This is an unabridged unaltered reproduction of an outstanding 
treatise on stellar dynamics by S. Chandrasekhar, one of the world's 
outstanding astrophysicists and recent winner of the Rumford 
Premium. 

One of the few treatises in its field, it presents a rigorous examina¬ 
tion, using both classical and modern mathematical methods, of the 
relationship between the toss of energy, the mass, and the radius 
of stars in a steady state. It presents first a discussion of thermo¬ 
dynamic laws from Caratheodory's axiomatic standpoint, adiabatic 
and polytropic laws, and the work of Ritter, Emden, Kelvin, and 
others who have contributed to the applied mathematics of stellar 
structure. This is followed by the formal theory of radiation and 
the equations of equilibrium; gaseous stars; Stroemgren's interpre¬ 
tation of the Hertzsprung-Russell diagram; the theory of stellar 
envelopes as a starter for the theory of gaseous stars; stellar modes; 
Gibbs statistical mechanics (quantum); degenerate stellar configura¬ 
tions and the theory of white dwarfs; and stellar energy. 

Appendixes cover physical and astronomical constants; the masses 
of light atoms; the masses, luminosities, and radii of the stars, de¬ 
rived hydrogen contents, central densities and central temperatures, 
and tables of white dwarf functions. 

"Extremely interesting ... it reaches the highest level of scientific 
merit," BULLETIN, AMERICAN MATHEMATICAL SOCIETY. 
Bibliography. Index, 33 figures. 509pp. 5% x 8. 

S413 Paperbound $ 2.75 



PHILOSOPHY OF SPACE AND TIME 
by Ham Reichanbach 

An important landmark in the development of the empiricist conception 
of geometry, this book is still one of the clearest and most valuable 
expositions of the crisis in physical science and mathematics occasioned 
by the advent of the non-Euclidean geometries. With unusual depth 
and clarity, it covers the problem of the foundations of geometry, the 
theory of time, the theory and consequences of Einstein’s relativity 
including: relations between theory and observations, coordinate defi¬ 
nitions, relations between topological and metrical properties of space, 
the psychological problem of the possibility of a visual intuition of 
non-Euclidean structures, and many other important topics in modern 
science and philosophy. 

While some of the book utilizes mathematics of a somewhat advanced 
nature, the exposition is so careful and complete that most people 
familiar with the philosophy of science or some intermediate mathem¬ 
atics will understand the majority of the ideas and problems discussed. 

PARTIAL CONTENTS: I. The Problem of Physical Geometry. Universal 
and Differential Forces. Visualization of Geometries. Spaces with non- 
Euclidean Topological Properties. Geometry as a Theory of Relations. 
II. The Difference between Space and Time. Simultaneity. Time Order. 
Unreal Sequences. III. The Problem of a Combined Theory of Space 
and Time. Construction of the Space-Time Metric. Lorentz and Einstein 
Contractions. Addition Theorem of Velocities. Principle of Equivalence. 
Einstein's Concept of the Problems of Rotation and Gravitation. Gravi¬ 
tation and Geometry. Riemannian Spaces. The Singular Nature of Time. 
Spatial Dimensions. Reality of Space and Time. 

New Introduction by Rudolf Carnap. 49 figures. Index, xviii -|- 296pp. 
5% X 8. 


S443 Paperbound $2.45 



THE INTERNAL CONSTITUTION OF THE STARS 
Iqf Sir A. S. Eddington 

The influence of "The Internal ConSTitution of the Stars” on all later work has been 
enormous. To Eddington more than any other man is due the rapid development of 
astrophysics after the work of Planck, Einstein, and Bohr. One glance through these 
pages will show how little Eddington’s fundamental concepts have diminished in value. 
Indeed, with appropriate corrections, they might be used to obtain most of our present 
results. 

The work investigates such areas as thermodynamics of radiation, quantum theory, 
polytropic gas spheres, solution of equations, the mass-luminosity relation, variable 
stars, ionization, diffusion, rotation, the source of stellar energy, and the outside of a 
star. It includes the first detailed exposition of the theory of radioactive equilibrium 
for stellar interiors, and the first detailed discussion of all available evidence for the 
existence of diffuse matter in interstellar space. The volume is, in sum, the first 
systematic development of astrophysics as we know it today. 

But though the book deals mostly with Eddington's own work, it also is concerned with 
the contributions of other astronomers and physicists as well, presenting the intimate 
relationship of the main stream of astrophysics to the great discoveries in atomic 
physics and radiation that were taking place. The author parallels his discussions of 
equations with an informal exposition which illuminates the most obscure features of 
his subject. 

Sir Arthur Stanley Eddington must certainly be counted among the giants of a truly 
heroic period in astrophysics. ‘The Internal Constitution of the Stars,” containing some 
of hie most incisive contributions, is written in a style so lucid, brilliant, and delightful, 
that even those who are familiar with the work will find rereading it entertaining and 
rewarding. 

Unabridged reprinting of 2nd revised edition. New introduction by Lloyd Motz, Associate 
Professor of Astronomy, Columbia University. Appendix of physical and astronomical 
constants. Index, xiv + 407pp. 5% x 8%. S563 Paperbound S2.25 



RADIATIVE TRAHSFER 
by S. Chandrasekhar, 

Morton D. Hull Distinguished Service Professor, University of Chicago 

"Radiative Transfer” is the definitive work in the field, It provides workers and students 
in physics, nuclear physics, astrophysics, and atmospheric studies with the foundation 
for the analysis of stellar atmospheres, planetary illumination, and sky radiation. Though 
radiative transfer has been investigated chiefly as a phenomenon of astrophysics, in 
recent years it has attracted the attention of physicists as well, since essentially the 
same problems arise in the theory of diffusion of neutrons. 

Chandraskhar presents the subject of radiative transfer in plane-parallel atmospheres as 
a branch of mathematical physics, with its own characteristic methods and techniques. 
He begins with a formulation and analysis of fundamental problems. It is shown how 
allowance can be made for the polarization of the radiation field by using a set of 
parameters first introduced by Stokes. Successive chapters deal with transfer problems 
in semi-infinite and finite atmospheres; Rayleigh scattering; the radiative equilibrium of 
a stellar atmosphere; and related astrophysical and mathematical problems. The mathe¬ 
matical methods employed are extremely powerful, and by means of them it has been 
possible to handle problems which could not be treated previously, such as the scatter¬ 
ing of polarized li^t. 

Chapters: The Equation of Transfer-, Quadrature Formulae; Isotropic Scattering; The Prin¬ 
ciple of Invariance; The H-Functions; Problems with General Laws of Scattering; Principles 
of Invariance; The X- and the Y-Functions; Diffuse Reflection and Transmission; Rayleigh 
Scattering and Scattering by Planetary Atmospheres,- The Radiative Equilibrium of a 
Stellar Atmosphere; Further Astrophysical Problems; Miscellaneous Problems. 

Unabridged, slightly revised reprinting of 1st edition. Extensive bibliography at chapter 
ends. 3 appendices. Subject, definitions, indices. 35 tables. 35 figures, xtv + 393pp. 
5% X 8%. S590 Paperbound S2.25 




